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COMMUNITY  FUND  OF  CHICAGO 

$100,000.00 

ARMY  AIR  FORCES  AID  SOCIETY 
$41,042.73 

CHICAGO  SERVICE  MEN’S  CENTER 
$41,042.73 

ILLINOIS  VETERANS’  SERVICES,  INC 
$35,000.00 

CAMP  ALGONQUIN 
$30,000.00 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 
$25,000.00 

JEWISH  CHARITIES 
$25,000.00 

UNITED  charities' 

$25,000.00 

CATHOLIC  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION 

$20,000.00 

YMCA 

$20,000.00 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  SEHLEMENTS 

AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 

$12,000.00 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

$10,000.00 

BOYS’  CLUB  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO 
$3,000.00 

SALVATION  ARMY 

$1,000.00 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
EVENTS  YIELD 
$388,585  FOR 
CHARITY  IN  1945 


A  total  of  $388^585.46  teas  disbursed 
in  1945  by  Chicago  Tribune  Char¬ 
ities,  Inc.  to  the  charitable  and 
benevolent  organizations  thruout 
Chicagoland  as  follows : 


This  total  represents  the  net  profits  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  1945  program  of  sports  and  other  events 
sponsored  by  this  newspaper  in  the  public  interest, 
with  the  profits  from  the  All  Star  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment  still  to  be  added. 

Ordering  tickets  for  some  of  these  events  as  far 
as  a  year  in  advance,  the  public  makes  smash  hits 
of  all  of  them  solely  on  their  strength  as  top  flight 
box  office  attractions. 

While  providing  unmatched  entertainment  and 
cultural  values  for  the  millions  who  have  paid  to 
attend  them,  these  events  since  1928  have  produced 
more  than  $2,322,000.00  in  profits  which  have 
benefited  the  underprivileged  of  all  races  and  nation¬ 
alities  thruout  Chicagoland. 


QTiibunE 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1945i  DAILY,  OVER 
1,000,000— SUNDAY,  OVER  1,350,000 
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Six  and  a  half  million  vehicles  yearly  cross  the  Triborough 
Bridge,  to  and  from  Manhattan  and  the  great  home  com¬ 
munities  of  Bronx  and  Queens.  The  main  structure  comprises 
four  bridges,  a  long  trestle  and  a  fantastic  bulb  intersection 
to  control  traffic.  Triborough  and  its  approaches,  bordered 
by  parks  and  playgrounds,  cover  14  miles.  In  construction, 
whole  avenues  were  rebuilt  as  boulevards.  Desolate  roads 
became  great  parkways.  The  Harlem  River  lift  span  has 
a  deck  space  larger  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
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0  29  year 

success  story ! 


On  January  28, 1917,  The  Sunday  Sun 
published  its  first  rotogravure  section. 
A  small  silversmith  in  a  modest  shop  ran 
an  advertisement  in  that  first  issue.  And 
right  down  to  today,  this  company  has 
had  an  ad  in  this  section  every  week 
without  a  break — a  total  of  1409  con¬ 
secutive  advertisements.  Come  war  or 
peace,  good  times  or  bad,  winter  or 
summer,  the  Stieff  Silver  Company  never 
missed  an  issue.  Sunday  Sun  rotogravure, 
the  backbone  of  Stieff’s  promotional 
efforts,  has  helped  to  spread  the  Stieff 
name  far  and  wide.  Today  people  in  46 
states  and  in  many  foreign  countries 
own  and  enjoy  the  silvercraft  of  a  Balti¬ 
more  firm  that  grew  great  through  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  in  The  Sunday  Sun 
.  .  .  the  dominant  Baltimore  medium 
with  pre-eminent  coverage. 

The  Stieff  Silver  Company  is  but  one 


of  many  local  and  national  advertisers 
who  have  found  greater  sales  power  in 
the  rotogravure  section  of  The  Sunday 
Sun.  It  is  fitting  now  to  throw  the  spot¬ 
lights  on  rotogravure  because  a  new  and 
improved  feature  version  of  this  section 
was  presented  to  Sun  readers  on  January 

fith.  :|l  4c  :|l  #  #  :|c 

It  is  “Magazine”  —  a  complete  pic¬ 
torial  publication  printed  in  itaglio 
gravure — a  progressive  step  that  com¬ 
bines  the  best  features  of  rotogravure 
with  modern  editorial  features.  By,  for, 
and  of  Maryland,  it  is  this  market’s  own 
magazine  ...  a  lively  mirror  of  people, 
places  and  things  in  Maryland. 

P.  S.  The  Stieff  Company  maintains 
its  record  by  being  one  of  the  first  adver¬ 
tisers  to  appear  in  MAGAZINE — the 
modem  successor  to  The  Sun’s  famous 
“brown”  section. 


I N,  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 
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drew  gentry,  squire  and  "Sports  Men  with  Doggs  train'd  up  for 
fowling,"  to  purchase  "Shot  Guns,  straight  Rifles,  Cocking-pieces, 
and  Fuzees  which  hath  gained  the  Approbation  of  the  best  Judges 
within  the  three  Provinces”  .  .  .  and  for  shot  "well  siz’d,  not  too 
big,  nor  too  small,  of  strength  to  do  Kxecution  on  a  large  f  owl." 

Like  the  gentleman  gunneh,  the  newspaper  editor  beats  the 
brush  for  hidden  headlines,  bird-dogs  the  news  breaks,  courses 
the  covered  into  the  clear,  sets  sights  on  the  near  or  far,  aims  at 
events  on  the  wing,  fires  [)oint  blank  at  fraud,  matches  shot-size 
with  story  significance,  brings  the  public  a  daily  bag  of 
happenings,  choice  in  its  currency.  Vi  ith  a  trigger  finger  that 
itches  at  any  tampering  with  the  public  weal,  and  a  double 
liarreled  honesty,  he  is  everywhere  respected  as  a  straight  sh(»(»ler. 

Advektisers  of  careful  aim,  in  Philadelphia  preserve  gunpowder, 
avoid  scattershot,  by  concentrating  on  The  Inquirer’s  rich  covey 
of  575,000  choice  customers.  And  yc  loud  Reports  of  successful 
users  (echoed  in  Media  Records)  point  up  the  wisdom  of  hunting 
in  a  major  market  with  a  Bang,  nut  a  Blank  . . . 


Tho.  Palmer,  Gun  Smith  on 
Market  Street,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
March  16,  1774. 
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recoplzes  'the  world's  best  coverage 
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Free  now  to  moke  their  own  choice  of  any  of  the  world* 
news  agencies,  publishers  in  Italy  have  turned  to  United 
Press  in  record  numbers. 

nfty>three  newspapers,  ranging  from  Sicily  to  the  Swiss 
border,  subscribe  to  U.  P.  service. 

This  is  about  70  per  cent,  more  than  ever  before — another 
token  that  more  and  more  editors,  whether  in  Rome  or 
Rochester,  in  Leghorn  or  Los  Angeles,  are  recognizing  in 
United  Press  "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the  world's 
biggest  news." 
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The  library  that  words  built 


what  was  happening,  a  chairman  was  appointed, 
and  a  fund-raising  campaign  started. 

To  make  a  short  story  shorter,  the  project  was  a 
terrific  success  .  .  .  and  now  that  materials  are 
again  available,  progress  is  rapid. 

In  one  town,  it  may  be  a  library  ...  in  another, 
a  school  ...  in  another,  a  day  nursery  for  babies. 
But,  in  every  town  that  is  “Our  Town,”  of  this 
you  can  be  sure  ...  if  the  local  newspaper  is 
behind  a  project,  things  begin  to  happen. 

There’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t  put  this  same 
force  behind  your  advertising.  What  do  you  plan 
for  “Our  Town,”  Pa.,  newspapers  in  1946? 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  is  coming  right  along. 

It  all  started  when  the  citizens  of  “Our  Town” 
wrote  a  petition  to  the  Literary  Editor  of  the  local 
newspajx’r.  “We  read  all  your  fine  reviews  on 
the  ‘best  sellers,’  ”  they  complained,  “but  we  never 
can  find  them  in  that  one-room  establishment  that’s 
supposed  to  be  our  library.  Why  don’t  you  do 
something  about  iti” 

Like  the  newspaperman  of  long  tradition,  he  did. 

The  newspaper  started  firing  away  with  editorials. 
Next,  leading  citizens,  teachers,  the  clergy,  etc., 
were  interviewed  and  reported  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  paper.  Then,  before  any  one  realized 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Qdzen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falla  News-Tribane  (E)  ■  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Prograaa  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  ConncllsTille  Conner  (EJ  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Staadard-Sandnel  (M) 
Huntingdon  Newt  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Diapatch  (E)  *  Lantdale- North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  *  Meadville  Tribune- RepnbH- 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Cattle  Newt  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamolda  Newt  Dispatch  (E)  *  Towanda  Review 
(II)  •  Warren  Timet-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williams¬ 
port  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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MARY  JANE  GAUEN 
FaahioB  Editor 


IN  DETROIT  stores  and  shops,  Mary  Jane  Gauen, 
Free  Press  Fashion  Editor  is  as  welcome  as  Santa 
Claus.  As  a  matter  of  faa,  that’s  just  what  she  is, 
many  a  time,  for  these  stores  and  some  400,000  Fret- 
Press  women  readers. 


feature  in  1944.  In  1945,  the  tall  count  jumped  to 
102,754,  an  increase  of  51%. 


Here  is  substantial  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  newspaper  delivers  results — a  forecast  of 
what  you  too  can  do  with  advertising,  once  pulp 
passes  its  priorities,  or  other  bottlenecks,  and  we 
have  more  agate  lines  for  sale. 

In  the  meantime,  may  we  remind  you  that  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  is  best-read,  best- liked,  most- 
wanted  in  this  area,  because  of  the  good  work  of 
Mary  Jane  Gauen  and  her  editorial  associates  who 
collaborate  whole-heartedly  to  put  out  a  mighty 
good  newspaper  every  day. 


Mary  Jane  s  job  is  to  hnd  fands  in  women  s 
wearables  and  to  tell  our  readers  about  them,  calling 
in  Ann  Major,  Free  Press  fashion  artist,  to  make 
sketches  for  the  eye -appeal  angle.  Together  they 
engineer  one  of  the  best-read  features  on  the 
women’s  pages.  Just  how  good  it  is — how  Free  Press 
readers  appreciate  Mary  Jane’s  work — how  they 
respond  is  shown  by  the  67,999  telephone  calls  that 
came  to  our  Women’s  Service  Bureau  on  this  one 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
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READYNOW 


How  many  families  are  there  in  New 
York  City  today? 

How  many  grocery,  drug  and  liquor 
stores  serve  them? 

What  changes  have  occurred  here 
since  1940? 


These  and  many  other  questions  are 
answered  in  The  New  York  Times  ''Blue¬ 
print  for  Sales/'  the  new  market  census 
just  completed.  This  book  gives  detailed 
information  by  boroughs,  districts  and 
economic  groups. 

To  get  market  facts,  accurate  and 
up-to-date.  The  New  York  Times  research 
staflF  traversed  every  street  in  New  York 
City,  combed  through  stacks  of  statistic!; 
tabulated,  analyzed,  checked  and  re- 

i  .  I 

checked.  Now  the  result  of  those  months 
of  work  is  presented  in  a  compact,  easy- 
to-use  form — "Blueprint  for  Sales." 


64  pages — 15x20  inches 


g 


a 


Although  the  number  of  copies  must 
be  limited  in  these  days  of  paper  short¬ 
age,  every  interested  group  and  individ¬ 
ual  will  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  see  and  make  full  use  of 
this  material.  For  further  information 
please  write  or  call:  The  New  York  Times 
Advertising  Department — Times  Square, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. — LAckawanna  4-1000. 
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“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT"  ? 
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NAEA  Hails  New  Basis 
For  Cooperative  Ad  Copy 

550  at  Chicago  Convention; 

Drew  Re-elected  President 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  16 — Cooperative 

advertising  will  be  greater 
than  ever  over  retail  advertisers’ 
signatures,  but  in  the  main  it 
will  supplement  an  unprece* 
dented  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  same  manufac¬ 
turers,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  members 
were  told  here  this  week. 

More  than  550  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  left  the  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  with  a  definite  mandate 
that  they  are  the  “Job-makers” 
of  America’s  postwar  economy. 
Guest  speakers  from  the  CED, 
automotive  and  food  industries, 
all  stressed  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Not  the  Main  Effort 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  was  re-elected  NAEA 
president.  Samuel  G.  Howard, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Don  Bernard,  Wash- 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  second  vice- 
president.  Robert  Pace,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News, 
was  appointed  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  succeeding  Irving  C.  Bunt- 
man,  Milwaukee,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  after  serving  12  years. 

Newly-elected  directors  are  J. 
W.  Fleck,  Detroit  Times;  J.  W. 
Egan,  New  York  Times;  Louis  E. 
Heiadel,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers;  William  S.  Waddell, 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star;  Al¬ 
bert  Hume,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader  Post;  George  G.  Steele, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Pat  H. 
Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle; 
Vic  Merson,  Canton  ( O. )  Reposi¬ 
tory;  and  Wallace  Brooks,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun.  ’The  board  was  en¬ 
larged  from  seven  to  12  mem¬ 
bers. 

James  R.  Brumby,  This  Week 
magazine,  who  retired  as  vice- 
president.  served  as  program 
chairman.  He  had  previously 
submitted  his  resignation  and 
was  presented  with  a  pen  and 
pencil  set. 

Presenting  his  report  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  Fleck  said. 
“The  best  part  of  this  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  cooperative  advertising 
is  that  it  is  being  released  in 
the  main  as  a  part  of  the  sales 
and  advertising  program  and  not 
as  the  main  advertising  effort.” 


Manufacturers  and  agencies 
will  see  that  money  allotted  for 
cooperative  advertising  is  actu¬ 
ally  spent  in  the  newspapers 
designated.  Fleck  asserted. 

“When  occasions  arise  that 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
certain  cooperative  advertising 
commitments,  the  money  not 
spent  will  revert  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  will  not  be  pock¬ 
eted  by  the  retailer,”  he  said. 

“Therefore,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  not  eliminated  as  a 
competitor  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  will  at  least  be  converted  to 
the  role  of  a  clean  competitor. 

“Even  though  your  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  getting  the  national 
schedule,  if  your  own  publica¬ 
tion  merits  any  position  in  its 
field,  it  will  get  at  least  an  equi¬ 
table  share  of  dealer  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.” 

Fleck  also  suggested  that  no 
longer  can  a  national  newspa¬ 
per  representative  confine  his 


activity  to  checking  lists  and 
then  trying  to  sell  additions  to 
the  lists.  Representatives  must 
obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  programs,  he  stated. 

“This  new  function  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative,”  he  said,  "will  aid 
manufacturers,  distributors  and 
newspapers  in  seeing  that  the 
money  allotted  for  cooperative 
advertising  is  spent  by  the  dealer 
and  not  pocketed  by  him,  or  by 
the  distributor.” 

Pressure  from  4-As 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  convention — one  endors¬ 
ing  adoption  of  the  World  Cal¬ 
endar  by  the  U.  S.;  the  other 
urging  elimination  of  deroga¬ 
tory  references  or  implications 
to  any  other  newspaper  in  all 
selling  efforts. 

’The  latter  resolution  was 
adopted  as  a  recommendation 
from  the  NAEA  committee  on 
advertising  agency  relations. 
James  W.  Egan,  New  York 
Times,  in  reporting  on  activities 
of  that  committee,  said  that  joint 
meetings  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies’  media  committee  had  led 
to  the  general  agreement  that 


most  of  the  friction  between  the 
two  groups  came  from  two 
sources; 

"(1)  Unsound  competitive 
practices  on  both  sides  of  the 
desk;  efforts  of  men  on  both 
sides  to  overreach  their  fellow; 
(2)  the  many  little  failures  to 
which  we  as  fallible  human 
beings  are  subject.” 

He  anticipated  pressure  on 
two  counts  in  the  near  future 
from  Four-As,  namely,  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  2%  cash  discount. 

"The  Four-As  is  committed  to 
a  program  for  the  lessening  if 
not  elimination  of  the  first  and 
the  more  general  granting  of  the 
second,”  he  said,  ‘"rhese  are  mat¬ 
ters  for  individual  newspaper 
determination. 

Mr.  Egan  also  reported  for 
the  committee  on  schools  and 
colleges,  seeking  to  establish  a 
better  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  among  stu¬ 
dents.  A  recent  questionnaire 
to  NAEA  members  revealed  a 
generally  critical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  newspapermen  toward 
schools  of  journalism,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

“Only  a  few  spoke  well  of 
schools  of  journalism,  some  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  arts  or  commerce  back¬ 
ground,”  he  said. 

Wallace  Brooks.  Chicago  Sun, 
reporting  for  the  statistics  com¬ 
mittee.  recommended  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Drew  appoint  seven  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  along  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Four-As,  As- 
( Continued  on  page  66 ) 


Secretaries  of  two  NAEA  officers  register  delegates  at  Chicago  conrention.  Elsa  Hcdm  (focegrouad) 
secretary  to  President  Robert  Drew.  Milwaukee  lournal,  and  Ann  Lang,  secretary  to  Irving  Bunt- 
man.  retiring  secretary-treasurer.  Delegates,  left  to  right — W.  E.  Hosac.  presidenL  MetropoBtan  Sun¬ 
day  Group;  Lyman  Worthington,  general  soles  manager.  Metropolitan  Group;  George  W.  Mcl.angfaUn, 
Hoverhili  (Moss.)  Gosette;  and  Charles  G.  Iwanki.  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 
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A  Report  to  NAEA  Convention 
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Training  Guide  Bought 
For  Retail  Salesmen 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  14— The  Retail 

Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  is  on  its  way 
to  help  newspapers  develop  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  to  serve  re¬ 
tailers  in  a  more  productive 
manner,  John  Giesen,  director, 
told  NAEA  members  today  in 
his  first  progress  report. 

Discussing  the  10-point  policy 
of  operation  and  highlighting 
the  first  projects  of  the  di^sion, 
Giesen  revealed  that  as  part  of 
the  training  program  for  retail 
salesmen,  the  division  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  manuscript,  "Let’s 
Talk  Retailing,”  by  Clyde  Bedell. 
The  book,  now  at  the  printer’s, 
will  enable  newspaper  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  to  study  the  language 
of  retailing,  he  said.  It  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  March 
or  April. 

Panel  City  Program 

Giesen  also  told  about  another 
project,  termed  the  Panel  City 
Program:  "We  have  selected  11 
newspapers  to  function  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  to  test  cer¬ 
tain  planned  material  before 
bringing  such  effort  to  the  entire 
membership.  These  newspapers, 
selected  because  of  size  and 
proximity  to  New  York,  repre¬ 
sent  a  good  crosssection  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.” 

They  are:  Hartford  Courant, 
Hartford  Times,  Bridgeport  Post~ 
Telegram,  Troy  Record,  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald,  Lockport 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  Middle- 
town  Press,  Meriden  Record, 
Meriden  Journal,  Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette  and  Morris¬ 
town  Record. 

"We  expect  to  use  this  group 
as  a  sounding  board  for  our 
ideas,”  he  explained.  "Meetings 
will  be  held  where  an  exchange 
of  thinking  and  actual  field  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  discussed.  Our 
sales  training  program  will  be 
tested  in  the  Panel  City  group 
before  general  membership  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

Giesen  outlined  the  10-point 
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policy  of  operation  as  follows: 

(1)  Foster  and  develop  retail 
newspaper  advertising. 

( 2 )  Provide  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  and  salesmen  with 
background  material,  statistical 
data,  selling  ideas,  copy  slants, 
merchandising  trends,  etc. 

13)  Maintain  a  continuous  ex¬ 
change  of  successful,  proven 
selling  ideas  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  material. 

(4)  Contact  chain  store  or¬ 
ganizations. 

(5)  Create  a  favorable  public 
relations  program  with  trade 
papers  and  trade  associations. 

(6)  Develop  a  basic  training 
program  for  newspaper  retail 
salesmen. 

(7)  Prepare  and  hold  clinics 
for  retailers  and  newspaper 
staffs. 

( 8 )  Work  with  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

(9)  Recommend  competent, 
authoritative  speakers  on  retail 
advertising  subjects. 

(10)  Establish  the  retail  divi¬ 
sion  as  a  source  of  authority  on 
the  subject  of  retail  newspaper 
advertising. 

"This  10-point  policy  has  been 
adapted  from  the  original  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Retail  Division 
issued  during  the  organization 
of  the  Bureau’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said.  "It  is  your  col¬ 
lective  thinking  of  our  work  and 
responsibilities.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  membership  mandate.  It 
is  our  guide  to  an  in’erpre+ation 
of  your  requirements.  Out  of 
this  policy  the  Retail  Committee 
authorized  these  immediate  proj¬ 
ects:  (1)  A  News  Letter:  (2)  A 
Monthly  Selling  Kit;  (3)  A 
Training  Program  for  Retail 
Salesmen.” 

Moore  Tells  of  Promotion 

Karl  F.  Moore,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Retail  Division, 
told  about  Retail  Memo,  a  week¬ 
ly  digest  of  trends  and  ideas  to 
guide  in  planning  newspaper  re¬ 
tail  advertising  procedure.  He 
also  explained  Ideas  and  Im¬ 
plements,  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  methods  used  by  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  men  and  between 
retail  stores  and  newspapers. 

‘"There  is  only  one  common 
denominator  in  the  readership 
of  Retail  Memo,”  he  said,  “all 
are  racing  the  clock  and  cal¬ 
endar.  We  hope  that  each 
Memo  will  have  in  it  at  least 
one  thing  that  will  be  helpful, 
useful  information  to  each  read¬ 
er.  We  strive  constantly  to 
render  distinct  service  to  all  its 
readers  some  of  the  time.  We 
weren’t  at  all  sure  that  Memo 
had  what  newspaper  advertising 
executives  want  until  we  began 
to  receive  critical  suggestions. 
Then,  we  began  to  get  examples 
of  how  member  papers  were 
adapting  Memo  to  their  own 
uses.  Getting  out  local  news  let¬ 
ters,  using  some  of  Memo’s  con¬ 
tent.  Members  began  telling  us 
of  how  discussion  of  Memo  In 
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staff  meetings  led  to  lively  ex¬ 
change  of  sales  ideas — resulted 
in  new  activity.” 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  pub¬ 
licity  director,  explained  the  Re¬ 
tail  Committee  recognized  that 
stories  regarding  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  accomplishments  of 
newspapers  were  not  reaching 
enough  retailers  and  newspaper¬ 
men.  Consequently,  a  publicity 
program  became  a  part  of  the 
Retail  Division’s  functions,  she 
said. 

Publicity  Program 

“It  was  determined  that  ours 
would  not  be  the  wholesale,  gen¬ 
eral  publicity  program  em¬ 
ployed  by  many  organizations,” 
she  continued.  "We  have  certain 
self-imposed  standards  by  which 
we  judge  all  potential  publicity 
material  and  without  which  we 
would  not  have  received  the 
support  of  the  various  publica¬ 
tions  for  which  we  are  writing. 
To  merit  publication,  the  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  timely.  If  the  story 
is  of  the  ’success’  variety,  it 
must  be  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  advertising. 

"There  is,  in  addition,  one 
question  which  must  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative:  ’Will 
this  material  have  potential  use 
in  communities  other  than  its 
origin?’  Two  other  assets  are 
eminently  desirable:  a  statement 
from  the  advertiser  regarding 
his  experience  with  newspaper 
advertising,  and  tear  sheets  of 
the  advertising  discussed.  We 
do  not  want  and  will  not  use 
one-shot  success  stories  for  one 
ad  cannot  honestly  prove  or 
even  suggest  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Research  Organized 

Gordon  Grant,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  explained  the  division’s  re¬ 
search  program  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  around  functions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  retail  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  so  as  to  provide  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  with  facts  to  bol¬ 
ster  their  selling  attack. 

“We  need  to  find  ways  of  en¬ 
larging  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising,”  he  said.  “This  need 
may  be  better  understood  when 
facts  about  your  business  speak 
out  and  tell  you  that:  In  1929, 
1.2  cents  out  of  every  retail  sales 
dollar  went  into  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising:  in  1939,  a  pre-war 
year,  this  amount  had  shrunk  to 
0.0  cents:  In  1944  to  0.7  cents: 
and  in  1945  is  surely  scraping 
bottom. 

“Research  can  be  applied  in 


raising  our  sights  as  soon  in 
1946  as  possible.  Granting  that 
shortages  remain,  it  is  surely 
not  too  soon  to  make  ready  the 
plan  of  attack  and  to  assemble 
some  ammunition.  Retail  re¬ 
search  should  point  the  way  to 
better  cost  operations  in  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Research 
should  also  lead  to  superior 
service  for  advertisers.  Research 
should  anticipate  new  develop¬ 
ments  as  well  as  Interpret  the 
economic  trends  of  the  times  so 
that  advertisers  can  exploit 
them  successfully.  .  .  .  Research 
can  find  the  right  answers — an¬ 
swers  which  newspaper  people 
should  have,  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  retailing  in¬ 
dustry.” 

■ 

Savage  Sells  Interest 
In  Caliiomia  Papers 

George  W.  Savage,  copublish¬ 
er  of  the  Chalfant  Press  news¬ 
papers  of  California,  has  sold 
his  interests  in  the  papers  to 
Roy  L.  French  of  Alham¬ 
bra. 

Papers  published  by  the  press 
include  the  Inyo  Independent 
at  Independence,  the  Owens 
Valley  Progress-Citizen  at  Lone 
Pine  and  the  Inyo  Register  at 
Bishop. 

Mr.  Savage,  long  active  in  the 
work  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
recently  was  released  from  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
after  service  since  1942.  His  l 
plans  for  the  future  have  not 
been  announced. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  24-25 — American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Depts.  of 
Journalism,  25th  convention, 
Ohio  State  Univ.  campus  and 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  24-26  — Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Okla- 
home  City. 

Jan.  25-26 — American  Assn, 
of  ’Teachers  of  Journalism. 
29th  convention,  Neil  House. 
Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  29  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House.  Boston. 

Jan.  30-31  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  25th 
annual  convention,  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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An  Address  at  NAEA  Convention  in  Chicago 

Canham  Visions  Trend 
To  Daily  News  Magazines 

Newspapers  Must  Improve 
Technique,  and  Be  Responsible 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  14 —  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  face  the  future 
with  renewed  confidence  in 
their  fundamental  value  to  the 
public,  if  they  retain  reader- 
confidence  by  practicing  the 
doctrine  of  newspaper  responsi¬ 
bility  and  improve  their  tech¬ 
nique  of  reproduction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  printed  word, 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editor,  declared 
here  today. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
meeting,  Canham  predicted  that 
newspapers  will  tend  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  daily  news  magazines, 
with  extensive  use  of  color,  fine 
printing  and  careful  makeup. 
He  admitted  that  radio  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the 
spot-news  medium,  but  that 
newspapers  will  still  have  a 
very  definite  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic's  demand  for  the  printed 
word. 

Troces  Newspaper  Trends 

Canham  traced  the  changes 
in  American  newspapers  during 
the  past  half  century,  showing 
how  they  have  blossomed 
forth  from  relatively  limited  cir¬ 
culations,  to  mass  media.  He 
pointed  out  how  newspapers 
have  changed  from  partisan  or¬ 
gans  to  mediums  of  sensational 
news  treatment  in  the  ’20’s,  and 
since  the  ’30’s  to  serious,  alert, 
vigorous  purveyors  of  news,  in¬ 


terpretation,  opinion  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  stated  in  part: 

“American  newspapers  have 
survived  censorship,  have  sur¬ 
vived  rationing,  have  survived 
the  rigid  governmental  controls 
of  wartime,  and  emerged  strong 
and  free  and  eager  to  go  ahead. 
That  is  not  prophecy.  That  is 
history. 

“And  this  history  encourages 
me  to  set  down  a  few  funda¬ 
mentals  about  American  news¬ 
papers,  which  is  as  near  to 
prophecy  as  I  shall  get: 

“(1)  Dissemination  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  news  through 
the  printed  word  are  here  to 
stay.  There  will,  thank  goodness, 
be  plenty  of  improvements  in 
our  technique  of  reproduction 
and  distribution  of  the  printed 
word.  But  there  is  and  will  be 
a  fundamental  need  for  our  kind 
of  job. 

"(2)  Our  future  progress, 
while  necessarily  linked  to  the 
ine.scapablc  element  of  reader- 
interest,  will  have  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  responsible  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  reader-confidence.  We  are 
not  in  the  relatively  carefree 
eras  of  the  ’90's,  or  the  1920s. 
We  are  in  Month  Six  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  And  the  doctrine 
of  newspaper  responsibility 
must  cover  a  lot  of  territory. 

“In  the  light  of  these  two 
fundamentals,  let  us  discuss  the 
technical  changes  which  we  can 
all  see  coming.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  dissemination 


of  spot-news  can  be  done  much 
more  quickly  by  radio  than  by 
newspapers.  .  .  .  But  the  radio 
must  struggle  with  the  frailties 
of  the  spoken  word  and  of  the 
human  ear.  And  how  often  our 
newspaper  switchboards  are 
clogged  with  calls  from  radio 
listeners  who  have  either  heard 
something  wrong  or  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  their  ears. 

“However,  mere  publication 
of  spot  news  in  newspapers  is 
not  enough,  and  most  news¬ 
papers  have  acted  on  that  as¬ 
sumption  for  some  time.  The 
news  must  be  clarified,  ex¬ 
plained,  interpreted  and  inte¬ 
grated  with  other  news.  The 
commentators  do  that  on  the 
radio,  too.  But  people  still  de¬ 
mand  the  printed  word.  They 
still  can’t  quite  depend  on  what 
they  hear. 

Need  ior  Expert  Writers 

“Also,  today’s  news  is  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated.  There¬ 
fore  newspaper  writers  must  be 
increasingly  expert.  They  must 
be  specialists  in  various  sub¬ 
jects.  Big  news  stories  of  the 
world  can  no  longer  be  covered 
by  a  bright  boy  just  off  the  po¬ 
lice  beat.  Joseph  Pulitzer  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  half  a  century 
ago  when  he  projected  his  post¬ 
graduate  journalism  school. 
This  trend  will  greatly  intensify. 
It  takes  a  good  man  to  explain 
to  the  lay  reader  the  workings 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

“Manifestly,  there  will  be 
many  technical  improvements 
in  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  We  all 
know  that  superb  fullcolor- 


work  is  on  our  door-step  and 
will  come  along  fast.  With  the 
use  of  color  on  the  news  and 
editorial  side,  there  will  be 
much  more  careful  make-itp, 
classification,  and  arrangement 
of  news.  As  the  emphasis  on 
spot-news  lessens,  the  number 
of  daily  editions  will  become 
fewer,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  remaining  editions  are  pre¬ 
pared  will  become  greater. 

“Therefore,  newspapers  will 
trend  in  the  direction  of  daily 
news  magazines.  Extensive  use 
of  color,  fine  printing,  careful 
make-up,  are  all  steps  we  can 
foresee  not  so  very  far  ahead. 
There  might  well  be  daily  mag¬ 
azine  supplements  distributed 
by  wirephoto.  Indeed,  that  is 
the  way  I  would  expect  national 
newspapers  to  come  about — as 
supplements  to  existing  news¬ 
papers.  rather  than  as  comj^t- 
ing  publications  circulating 
every  day  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  or  large  parts  of  it. 

“That  opens  up  the  question 
of  nationally  distributed  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  Doubtless  improved 
methods  of  distributing  the 
paper,  up  to  the  point  of  instan¬ 
taneous  distribution,  would  im¬ 
prove  the  value  of  such  a  news¬ 
paper.  But  I  cannot  see  that  it 
could  ever  supplant  the  local 
newspaper.  It  could  never  carry 
the  .same  volume  or  impact  of 
local  advertising  or  local  news. 
It  could  never  serve  the  local 
community  in  the  same  way.  I 
believe  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  nationally  or  internationally 
circulated  newspaper,  and  the 
local  newspaper,  just  as  there  is 
room  for  radio  and  newspaper 
side  by  side.  I  would  doubt  if 
there  is  room  for  very  many 
nationally  circulated  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  strong  regional  news¬ 
paper  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
more  of  a  threat  to  its  smaller 
brethren  in  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory,  as  distribution  methods 
improve.  But  even  there,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  ample  room 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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A  REPORT  TO  NAEA  CONVENTION 

Newspapers  SELL, 
Others  Advertise 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  14 — Newspaper 

advertising  managers  have  an 
"inside  job”  to  convince  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  improvements  in 
the  paper  to  increase  readership 
and  to  deserve  increased  adver¬ 
tising  patronage,  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
advertising  director,  told  NAEA 
members. 

Stretch  placed  equal  responsi¬ 
bility  between  the  publisher  and 
his  advertising  manager  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  also  asserted:  "I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  all 
newspapers  would  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  sell  and  every  other  form 
of  media  advertises. 

Great  Sales  Medium 

“We  have  promoted  ourselves 
for  years  as  a  great  selling 
medium,”  he  continued.  “News¬ 
papers  are  just  full  of  ‘sell’ — 
page  after  page.  The  retail  ad 
practically  says  Store  opens  at 
9  o’clock.  These  things  are  for 
sale.  Be  sure  to  be  here  early.' 
Even  automobile  ads  have  the 
dealer  s  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  so  that  you  can 
come  in  and  see  the  car.  Does 
your  magazine  or  radio  adver¬ 
tising  do  that?  It  does  not!  It 
carries  advertising." 

Elaborating  on  the  need  for 
ideas  to  make  newspapers  more 
interesting  and  better  read. 
Stretch  stated: 

“You  have  the  most  constant 
reader  and  advertiser  poll  go¬ 
ing  on  every  day  if  you  are 
really  aware  of  it.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  mean.  On  the  In¬ 
quirer  we  have  at  least  38  out¬ 
side  men  in  the  advertising 
department  alone,  counting 
classified,  retail  and  national.  If 
we  just  give  them  an  average  of 
five  calls  a  day,  we  have  daily 
190  contacts  or  950  contacts  a 
week,  and  these  men  get  from 
their  advertisers  comments  on 
things  they  like  or  don’t  like 
about  the  newspaper. 

“That’s  more  contacts  than 


your  publisher  has  with  the  read¬ 
er  in  five  years.  ... 

“There  has  been  some  terrific 
pressure  in  the  past  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  kind  of  publisher 
who  believes  that  just  because 
he  owns  a  newspaper  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  every  dollar  that  comes 
out  in  the  town.  A  few  years 
ago,  my  publisher  was  asking 
me  ‘When  do  we  get  this  and 
when  do  we  get  that?’  And  mind 
.vou,  the  paper  was  100  years  old 
and  hadn’t  gotten  the  business 
up  till  then. 

Must  Deseive  Business 

“One  day,  I  had  the  courage  to 
tell  him  that  we’d  get  it  when 
we  deserved  it — when  we  had 
done  something  to  justify  getting 
the  business — when  we  had 
qualified  the  paper  as  a  produc¬ 
tive  medium.  ...  I  told  him 
some  of  the  theories  that  exist  in 
our  business  which  he  had  never 
heard — morning  papers  going 
out  of  the  home — evening  papers 
going  into  the  home — morning 
papers  are  of  interest  only  to 
men —  evening  papers  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women.  This  was  back 
in  1938  when  we  on  the  Inquirer, 
with  the  kind  of  paper  we  were 
publishing,  were  lending  pretty 
good  support  to  that  theory. 

“He  immediately  supported  a 
campaign  to  make  the  paper 
more  interesting  to  women. 
Many  features  were  added 
which  we  had  never  carried  be¬ 
fore.  Women  did  begin  to  read 
the  paper  and  we  began  to  get 
department  stores  and  women’s 
specialty  shops  in  volume  that 
had  never  been  carried  in  a 
morning  paper,  and  because 
women  were  reading  the  paper, 
it  was  productive. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as 
morning  and  evening  advertis¬ 
ing  media.  There  are  good  and 
bad  advertising  media.  The 
time  of  day  you  publish  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  a  favorable  impression  on  a 
reader  than  the  fact  that  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  comes 


out  on  Wednesday  and  Life 
comes  out  on  Friday.  ,  . 

Mr.  Stretch  warned  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  they  must  insist 
that  their  papers  are  stream¬ 
lined  for  1946  selling  and  the 
years  ahead  when  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted.  He  cited 
what  competing  media  are  do¬ 
ing  in  this  respect,  mentioning 
the  changes  ahead  in  radio  and 
such  organizations  as  Luce  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  who  are  “con¬ 
stantly  making  their  magazines 
better  or  bringing  out  new 
ones.  .  .  .” 

“Why,  most  newspapers  look 
exactly  as  they  did  years  ago 
and  if  you  are  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  your  newspaper,  you’ve 
got  to  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
that  your  property  stays  new 
and  up  to  date,  and  gives  you  a 
new  model  each  year,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Stretch  passed  along  an  idea 
on  the  development  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  which  may  begin  in  the 
competing  newspaper.  The  In¬ 
quirer  sends  a  card  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  in  advance  of  the  salesman 
calling,  which  states: 

“Congratulations  —  you  are 
now  one  of  the  great  number  of 
Philadelphia  retailers  who  have 
realized  the  advantages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Through 
newspapers  you  reach  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  potential  custom¬ 
ers,  and  build  good  will  as  well 
as  sales.  You  may  be  assured, 
from  the  testimonials  of  other 
business  men  who  have  achieved 
effective  results,  that  this  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  pay — as 
no  other  type  of  medium  can! 
Someday  soon,  we  hope  you  will 
want  to  add  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  your  schedule.” 

“I  just  have  an  idea  that  when 
a  salesman  from  the  Inquirer 
calls  on  that  account,  he  prob¬ 
ably  gets  away  to  a  little  better 
start,”  commented  Stretch. 


Hare  Heads  Writers 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  14  —  Clair 
Hare,  Record,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Sport¬ 
ing  Writers’  Association  yester¬ 
day  at  the  annual  election  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  de¬ 
feating  Joe  Tumelty,  Inquirer, 
in  office  the  last  two  years. 


Treonor  Retires 
As  Executive 
Of  Booth  Chain 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  director,  editorial  counsel 
and  chairman  of  the  labor  com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
Booth  N  e  w  s  - 
papers,  Inc.  of 
Michigan,  has 
announced  his 
resignation  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  30. 
He  will  retain 
his  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  the  chain. 

In  announcing 
h  i  s  retirement. 
Mr.  Treanor 
said  he  would 
devote  his  time 
to  a  study  of 
the  newspaper  field,  “externally 
as  well  as  internally,”  and  to  a 
study  of  conditions  of  the  times. 

“As  I  turn  to  other  activities,” 
he  said,  “there  are  many  and 
mixed  emotions.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  period  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  I  have  been  a  part 
of  the  newspaper  parade  so  long, 
sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  all  ahead  or  behind  the 
times.  This  period  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  should  help  to  determine. 
One  other  plan  I  hope  to  bring 
about  is  the  compilation  of 
Michigan  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  which  should  have  histor¬ 
ical  value.” 

Two-Way  Career 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Treanor  has  been  active  in  both 
the  business  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  When  the  Saginaw 
News-Courier  ( now  the  Saginaw 
News)  became  a  combined  Booth 
newspaper  in  1918,  Mr.  Treanor 
was  made  its  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor.  He  had  started  his  career 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  old 
News. 

Later  he  entered  the  direc¬ 
torate  of  the  company,  first  as 
regional  director  for  Saginaw, 
Flint  and  Bay  City  and  since 
1935  in  his  present  capacity. 

Mr.  Treanor  served  important¬ 
ly  in  the  war  effort  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  director  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  from 
Jan.  8,  to  Aug.  12,  1944,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  J.  Hale 
Steinman  of  the  Lancaster  ( Pa. ) 
Newspapers. 

In  1927  he  was  one  of  a 
group  of  editors  chosen  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  to  review 
conditions  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan 
and  has  served  on  the  central 
advisory  board  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press. 

In  an  editorial  published  by 
JS.  Gray  in  his  Monroe  (Mich.) 
News,  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Treanor  as  a  man  whose  “edi¬ 
torial  influence  and  citizen  influ¬ 
ence  in  civic  matters  have  been 
felt  throughout  the  state.” 

“Mr.  Treanor’s  editorial  ideal¬ 
ism,”  the  editorial  said,  “has  had 
a  breathing-ln  value  for  all 
newspaper  men.  Many  of  lesser 
ability  have  caught  from  him  a 
snark  that  has  sent  them  for¬ 
ward  and  bettered  their  work.” 


Heorat  Newspapers'  representatives  at  NAEA  lun  cheon.  left  to  right — Jess  Fleck,  Detroit  Times;  Walter 
Merrill.  Florid  Select  Group  of  Newspapers,  Mia  mi;  John  Mench,  New  York  JoumaUAmericon;  and 
'William  McNomee,  Chi  cago  Herald-Americon. 


Treanor 
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]  AP  Stops  Service  of  News 
,  For  State  Department  Use 


I 

i 


Benton  Castigates  Directors 
For  Obstacle  to  Foreign  Policy 


directors  of  the  Associated 

Press  served  notice  to  the 
world  this  week  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  protect  the  news  service 
against  any  possibility  of  being 
smeared  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
government. 

In  keeping  with  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Kent  Cooper  s  thesis  that 
news  must  remain  free  from  po¬ 
litical  tampering,  the  AP  Board 
withdrew  the  serving  of  the 
news  report  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  dissemination  by 
U.  S.  information  agents  abroad. 

The  United  Press  announced 
its  intention  to  do  likewise  but 
stayed  the  effect  of  its  decision 
to  allow  the  State  Department 
to  present  its  case. 

International  News  Service 
awaited  clarification  of  the  State 
Department’s  worldwide  infor¬ 
mation  program,  full  details  of 
which  have  not  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  General  Manager  !^y- 
mour  Berkson  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  INS  was  not 
taking  any  “precipitate  action’’ 
pending  a  thorough  study  of’the 
plan. 

In  a  critical  statement  Thurs¬ 
day,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  castigated  the 
AP  for  creating  "an  obstacle  to 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.” 

“This  action  taken,”  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Robert  McLean, 
AP  president,  “was  without  an 
effort  by  your  board  to  examine 
the  facts.”  He  requested  that 
the  AP  directors  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  U.  S. 
information  program. 

Reuters  Attack  in  Picture 


Byrnes  to  President  Truman 
that  neither  competition  with 
private  news  agencies  nor  a 
matching  of  propaganda  activ¬ 
ities  pursued  by  some  other  na¬ 
tions  is  projected  in  the  plans 
for  the  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs. 

The  State  Department  was  re¬ 
portedly  preparing  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  for  $25,000,000  a  year  to  fi¬ 
nance  its  worldwide  information 
activities  with  a  staff  which 
would  be  double  the  size  of  the 
combined  foreign  staffs  of 
American  news  services. 

Directors'  Statement 

First  indication  of  the  AP  di¬ 
rectors’  action  came  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  which  said: 

“The  Associated  Press  stands 
committed  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  access  to  the  news 
and  to  the  free  flow  of  news 
throughout  the  world. 

“It  holds  that  news  thus  dis¬ 
seminated  by  non-governmental 
news  agencies  is  essential  to  the 
highest  development  of  mankind 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
between  nations.  It  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  useful  purpose 
served  by  governments  in  the 
maintenance  throughout  the 
world  of  official  libraries  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  applauds  the  vig¬ 
orous  manner  in  which  the 
present  national  administration 
has  advanced  in  the  doctrine  of 
press  freedom.  It  holds  how¬ 
ever  that  government  cannot  en¬ 


gage  in  newscasting  without  cre¬ 
ating  the  fear  of  propaganda 
which  necessarily  would  reflect 
upon  the  objectivity  of  the  news 
services  from  which  such  news¬ 
casts  are  prepared.” 

Explaining  the  discontinuance 
of  service  to  the  government 
agencies,  Mr.  Cooper  stated: 

“As  a  wartime  measure  the 
Associated  Press  news  was  made 
available  without  charge  to  the 
OWI,  and  various  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government.  The 
OWI  used  it  for  general  foreign 
broadcasting.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  this  was  to  terminate. 

“However,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department  last  sum¬ 
mer  the  termination  date  of  the 
service  was  extended  until  the 
first  of  the  year.  In  response 
to  a  second  request,  the  Board 
of  Directors  decided  it  was  in¬ 
expedient  to  grant  a  further  ex¬ 
tension. 

“The  Associated  Press  will 
continue  to  furnish  news  to  the 
Army  News  Service  and  the 
Navy  Information  Service  for 
telegraphic  tranmission  by  them 
to  the  armed  forces  abroad  so 
that  the  boys  away  from  home 
can  be  kept  informed.” 

Benton  Replies 

Benton  replied  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  “wholly  unwarranted” 
the  fears  expressed  by  the  AP 
and  added: 

“The  AP.  the  U  P.  and  the  INS 
have  been  furnishing  news  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  for  its 
shortwave  broadcasts  overseas 
to  the  peoples  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  regret  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  AP  have  decided 


Sir  Keith  Murdoch  Soys  Papers 


Dr.  Arthur  W.  MacMahon’s 
representation  of  Reuters  as  a 
British  government  organ  In  his 
report  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  State  Department’s  informa¬ 
tion  program  had  much  to  do 
with  the  swift  action  by  the 
AP  directors  in  severing  its 
wartime  relations  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  E  &  P  learned. 

The  MacMahon  analysis  was 
denounced  vehemently  last 
week  by  Christopher  Chan¬ 
cellor,  general  manager  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  who  asserted  “it  is  not 
true”  that  Reuters  receives  any 
assistance  from  the  government. 
(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  12,  p.  82). 

Pointing  up  this  phase  of  the 
AP  action,  the  '  London  Daily 
Telegraph  stated;  “The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  of  America  has  wise¬ 
ly  guarded  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  such  charge  being 
made  against  it  by  terminating 
its  wartime  connection  with  the 
State  Department,  and  refusing 
henceforth  to  allow  its  news 
service  to  provide  raw  material 
for  government  propaganda.” 

Announcement  of  the  AP  de¬ 
cision,  made  at  the  directors* 
meeting  a  week  ago,  followed  a 
statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
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Must  Be  Freed  fr< 

MELBOURNE,  Aus.,  Jan,  15— 

Speaking  of  the  future  which 
faces  newspapers  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
chairman  of  directors  of  the 
Herald  and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd., 
who  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  company  here  re¬ 
cently,  declared  newspapers  were 
setting  out  to  re-establish  the 
main  principle  for  which  they 
were  responsible — the  principle 
of  a  free  press. 

This  principle,  he  said,  had 
been  shaken  during  the  war. 
and  was  lost  altogether  in  some 
countries. 

“We  believe  it  to  be  a  cardinal 
and  most  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,”  said  Sir  Keith, 
“and  that  the  press  must  be 
established  and  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  columns  of  the 
temple  of  humanity. 

“The  world  has  had  a  terrible 
lesson  in  the  power  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  of  the  distortions  of 
newspapers  and  of  schools  and 
universities.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  to  have  news- 
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>m  Government 

papers  freed  entirely  from  gov¬ 
ernment  or  special  Interests  and. 
leave  them  free  to  work  as  pay- 
as-you-go  institutions  dependent 
on  no  one  for  favors. 

“Where  there  is  a  government 
press  there  is  Hitler,  cruelty, 
repression  and  war.  Destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
house  becomes  gloomy,  suspi¬ 
cious,  ignorant,  and  finally  it  Ls 
filled  with  factional  lies  and 
propaganda  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  Can  this  ever  be 
doubted  again?” 

Sir  Keith  went  on  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  victory  won  for 
democracy  was  to  enhance  the 
position  of  the  press  that  had 
risen  to  a  greater  and  even 
nobler  place.  Mankind  was  to 
be  freer,  therefore  it  must  be 
better  informed  and  encouraged 
to  think,  and  given  all  the  truth 
to  think  about. 

“The  newspapers,”  said  Sir 
Keith,  “have  a  greater  duty  than 
ever  before  and  their  high  and 
Important  function  should  be 
everywhere  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cept^.” 


Exchange  oi  Letters 

Pull  texts  of  statements  by 
William  Benton,  assistant  sec¬ 
retory  oi  state,  and  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  AP.  are 
on  page  40a. 


to  discontinue  their  share  of 
this  service. 

"They  were  asked  to  continue 
this  service  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  decided  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  with  regard  to  the 
permanent  shortwave  broadcast¬ 
ing  program.  Whether  it  should 
be  in  private  hands  or  under 
government  control,  it  is  clear 
that  such  broadcasting  must  be 
continued. 

“It  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
State  Department  to  advance 
the  cause  of  press  freedom 
everywhere.  Nothing  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  information  program 
of  the  government,  past  or 
planned,  contravenes  this  basic 
principle.  I  am  proud  of  the 
objectivity  maintained  by  our 
international  broadcasts. 

“One  of  the  purposes  of  short¬ 
wave  newcasts  is  to  get  reliable 
and  objective  American  news 
into  vast  areas  of  the  world 
where  no  other  news  from 
America  can  penetrate.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  directors 
of  AP  were  not  fully  informed 
about  the  program.” 

UJ*.  Position  Is  Told 

The  statement  by  Hugh  Bail- 
lie,  president  of  U.P.,  said: 

“We  have  advised  Mr.  Benton 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  Press  to  discontinue  this 
service.  Mr.  Benton  stated  that 
continuance  of  government  news 
distribution  activities  was  Im¬ 
perative  in  the  national  interest 
and  that  the  services  of  the 
American  press  associations 
were  essential  thereto.  To  thLs 
we  disagreed.  However,  Mr. 
Benton  asked  that  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  our  service  be  stayed 
until  he  had  further  opportun¬ 
ity  to  lay  his  case  before  us. 
This  we  have  agreed.” 

Mr.  Berkson,  speaking  for 
INS,  said  “our  hands  are  free” 
to  act  after  studying  the  whole 
program. 

Forrest  Statement 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Wilbur  For¬ 
rest,  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
stated: 

“Government  di.ssemination  of 
information  should  supplement 
rather  than  compete  with  the 
news  services.  It  is  true  that 
the  emission  of  daily  newscasts 
for  general  consumption  by  the 
government  would  risk  the 
charge  of  official  propaganda. 
It  is  not  my  understanding  that 
the  State  Department  plans  to 
do  this  but  does  plan  to  keep  its 
embassies,  legations  and  con¬ 
sulates  advised  and  furnish 
these  with  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  texts  of  official  statements, 
background  material,  etc.,  which 
may  otherwise  be  available  to 
those  interested.  In  this  way 
a  clearer  nicture  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  promote  international 
understanding.” 
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Salesmen  Urged  to  Preach 
Gospel  of  Brand  Names 


New  Depression  Would  Revive 
Plan  to  Throttle  Advertising 

By  John  W.  Dorr 

President.  Institute  of  Public  Relations 


(Part  of  an  address  at  the  an¬ 
nual  sales  convention  of  Phillips- 
Jones  Corporation,  makers  of 
“Van  Heusen"  collars,  shirts,  pa¬ 
jamas  and  neckwear.) 

AMONG  newspapermen,  there 

is  a  saying  that  "names  make 
news." 

How  true  and  sound  that  say* 
ing  is,  you  and  I  may  Judge 
from  our  own  reactions. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  visualize 
your  favorite  newspaper’s  front 
page.  What  do  you  find? 
Names!  Such  names  as  Truman 
— Eisenhower  —  MacArthur  — 
Marshall  — ■  Chiang  Kai-shek — 
Einstein  —  through  your  news¬ 
paper’s  headlines  names  like 
these  march  past  in  impressive 
pageantry.  And  what  do  you 
do?  You  read  with  Interest 
what  these  people  are  doing. 

To  you  these  people  are  very 
real.  Perhaps  you’ve  never  seen 
them  in  the  flesh.  But  you 
know  them. 

History,  particularly  economic 
history,  has  been  moulded  by 
names  of  another  kind — ^busi¬ 
ness  names — brand  names  like 
Van  Heusen  —  the  well-known 
and  well-respected  brand  names 
and  trade-marks  of  industry. 

There  have  been  instances  in 
which  famous  trade-marks  have 
been  remembered  long  after  the 
advertising  that  identified  them 
has  ceased  to  appear. 

Today,  vowr  name  is  Van 
Heusen.  Individually,  you  may 
be  Jones  or  Smith  or  Brown. 
But  when  you  go  forth  to  the 
marketplace,  you  are  Van  Heu- 
aen. 

Consumer  Is  a  ’Voter' 

That  is  your  name  today. 
What  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  is  this:  What  will  be 
your  name  tomorrow? 

We  are  concerned  with  brand- 
name  merrdiandising;  and  by 
that  we  mean  a  svstem  under 
which  a  seller  identifies  his 
product  with  a  trade-mark, 
which  he  controls  and  under 
which  he  seeks  to  promote  his 
product’s  sale  through  one  or 
more  of  the  media  of  public 
communication. 

Under  this  system,  the  con¬ 
sumer  becomes  an  economic 
“voter.”  By  his  vote,  his  natron- 
age — or  lack  of  it — ^he  de¬ 
termines  the  length  of  the 
product’s  life.  He  determines, 
also,  how  abundant,  in  terms  of 
sales  volume,  that  life  will  be. 

You  know  that  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market,  such  as  this  svs¬ 
tem  generates,  vour  companv 
must  set  its  standards  high  and 
constantly  seek  to  raise  them 
higher. 

All  around,  it’s  a  good  system. 


Why,  then,  should  anyone  seek 
to  change  it,  or  to  abolish  it  al¬ 
together?  To  find  the  answers, 
we  need  to  go  back  a  little  way. 

As  we  know  it  today,  the 
brand  -  name  method  merchan¬ 
dising  is  comparatively  new. 
Yet,  through  every  step  of  its 
development  and  growth,  it  has 
had  to  prove  its  worth. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  story 
we  might  entitle  “Retailer  Op¬ 
position."  The  time  was  about 
the  1890’s,  the  period  when  the 
method  was  showing  its  first 
signs  of  strength. 

For  reasons  that  were  wholly 
human — and  so  wholly  under¬ 
standable  —  the  retailer  didn’t 
like  it.  In  his  own  community, 
he  had  become  entrenched.  For 
years,  his  had  been  the  proud 
privilege  of  serving  as  his  com¬ 
munity’s  purchasing  agent.  Na¬ 
turally,  in  his  eyes,  these  new- 
fangl^  products,  backed  by 
what  he  looked  upon  as  waste¬ 
ful  advertising,  came  as  inter¬ 
lopers. 

Substitutes  Offered 

The  next  chapter  we  might 
entitle  "Substitution  Stage” — a 
development  brought  on  when 
the  retailer,  naturally  seeking  to 
offset  what  he  regarded  as  a  new 
kind  of  competition,  directed 
his  salesmen  to  sell  the  custom¬ 
er  something  "just  as  good." 

I’m  sure  that  you  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  stage.  No  doubt  you 
recall,  too,  how  it  was  refle<^ed 
in  reaction  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  side — reaction  that  took 
the  form  of  advertised  warnings 
to  "Ask  for  the  Genuine”  and 
"Insist  on  the  Original’’  and 
“Accept  no  Substitutes!” 

The  next  chapter  we  might 
entitle  “Loss  Leaders  —  And 
How!”  This  was  the  stage — 
and  here  and  there  on  the  re¬ 
tailing  front  it’s  still  with  us — 
when  some  retailers,  seeking  to 
turn  to  their  benefit  what  they 
still  considered  an  inherent  dis¬ 
advantage,  decided  to  ride  the 
advertising  bandwagon  up  the 
golden  highwav  of  profit  by  of¬ 
fering  branded  items  as  “loss 
leaders”  and  thus  attracting  to 
their  stores  streams  of  traffic 
that  would  also  buy  other  things. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  next 
chapter,  which  we  might  entitle 
“The  Reformers  Spit  on  Their 
Hands.” 

You’ve  read  what  they’ve  had 
to  say.  They’re  the  boys — and 
some  of  them  are  professors  with 
college  degrees,  and  so  ought 
to  know  better  —  they’re  the 
boys  who  would  have  the  people 
believe  that  advertising  is  “an 
economic  waste” — that  it  sets 
up  “monopolies” — and  that  the 


brand-name  method  of  merchan¬ 
dising  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
something  else. 

That  something  else,  inciden¬ 
tally,  Is  a  glittering  mechanism 
that  the  rexormers,  themselves, 
thought  up — and  a  mechanism, 
by  the  way,  that  the  professors, 
established  in  very  comfortable 
governmental  jobs,  would  direct 
and  operate.  This  mechanism  is 
grade-labeling  and  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

Well,  where  do  we  stand  to¬ 
day? 

In  increasing  numbers,  retail¬ 
ers  have  come  to  realize  that 
brand-name  items,  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  and  publicly  accepted, 
actually  help  upbuild  a  store’s 
prestige — besides,  of  course,  ex¬ 
erting  a  highly  wholesome  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  cash  register.  And, 
on  their  side,  an  increasing 
number  of  brand-name  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  welfare  and  the  re¬ 
tailers’  welfare  are  one  and  the 
same. 

This  increasing  promotion  by 
retailers  of  brand-name  items  is 
no  mere  wartime  flash  in  the 
pan.  Behind  it,  rather,  lies  the 
demonstration,  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  of  brand  -  name 
products,  that  mass  production, 
specialized  knowle^e,  long- 
range  planning,  and  consistent, 
broad-gauge  advertising  actual¬ 
ly  combine  to  produce  products 
of  increasingly  better  value  and 
products  that,  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  are  increasingly  easy 
and  profitable  to  sell. 

And  now,  in  the  postwar  era, 
this  plan  stands  challenged  by 
mass  production  to  do  a  better 
and  bigger  job.  We  are  told 
that,  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  employment,  we 
must  sell  40  to  50%  more  goo^ 
each  year  than  we  did  in  1940. 
How  shall  we  meet  that  chal¬ 
lenge? 

The  over-all  answer  is  a 
further  extension  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  cooperation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  buying  public. 
Manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
part  of  their  responsibility  to 
help  retailers  move  goods  off 
their  shelves;  and  retailers  must 
evince  a  willingness  to  permit 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
to  fulfill  that  resimnsibility. 

Bluntly,  grade-labeling,  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  would  have  throttled  ad¬ 
vertising  and  driven  brand- 
name  merchandise  —  including 
yours — out  of  the  marketplace. 
And  it  would  have  crippled  or 
utterly  destroyed  the  system 
that,  through  the  years,  has 
served  our  economy  and  our 
people  so  well. 

Well,  through  the  aid  of  a 
group  of  courageous  Congress¬ 
men  led  by  Representatives 
Lvie  Boren,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  that 
particular  campaign  was  stopped. 
Through  those  men’s  efforts. 


Boyce  in  Macon 

Washington,  Jan.  15— The 
Treasury  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of 
Howard  H.  Boyce  who  headed 
the  War  Finance  Division's 
newspaper  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  through  the  6th,  7th  and 
Victory  Loon  drives.  This 
week  he  took  over  the  duties 
oi  promotion  manoger  for 
General  Newspapers,  Inc., 
at  Macon,  Ga. 

after  hearings  before  their  spe¬ 
cial  sub-committee.  Congress 
prohibited,  directly  and  specific¬ 
ally,  the  imposition  of  grade 
labeling  in  any  guise. 

Yet  the  menace  still  exists.  As 
Representative  Boren  has  said 
just  recently,  it  “is  more  real 
today  than  it  ever  was.”  Its 
proponents  have  been  scattered; 
but  they’ve  not  abandoned  their 
ideas.  They’re  merely  waiting 
for  another  chance. 

And  when  may  that  chance 
come?  Well,  it  might  come  with 
another  depression — and  heaven 
forbid  that  that  come  to  pass! 
But  we  must  concede  that  it’s 
possible.  And  should  depression 
strike  again,  we’d  see  revived  a 
drive  for  grade  labeling,  stand¬ 
ardization  of  products.  Govern¬ 
mental  profit  control  and  all  the 
other  fantastic,  half-baked  ideas 
and  isms  with  which,  at  such 
times,  our  economy  always  is 
afflicted. 

And  what  can  you — and  you — 
and  you  do  about  it  all? 

Well,  first  of  all,  you  are 
Americans.  You  believe  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  You  believe  in  the  brand- 
name  method  of  merchandising. 
You  know  that  the  method  pro¬ 
vides  our  people  with  a  means 
of  buying  the  items  they  long 
have  recognized  as  the  products 
of  reputable  manufacturers  who 
must  stand  behind  their  wares. 
You  know  that  method  to  be, 
inseparably,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  American  system  under 
which  you  and  all  your  fellow 
Americans  have  prospered  and 
found  freedom  and  inherited  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness.  As 
citizens,  protect  your  inheri¬ 
tance.  In  its  defense,  as  citizens, 
raise  your  voices. 

Besides,  you  Me  salesmen — 
able  salesmen. 

Go  out  and  sell,  not  merely 
merchandise,  but  also  your  be¬ 
lie/  in  American  ways  of  living 
and  of  doing  business. 

As  salesmen,  wherever  you  go. 
preach  the  gospel  of  a  free,  com¬ 
petitive  system. 


Haines  Rejoins  P^A 

1  have  crippled  or  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  14 — Don 
■oyed  the  system  aid  S.  ( Scotty )  Haines  has  re- 
1  the  years,  has  joined  the  Pacific  Northwest 
economy  and  our  Newspaper  Association  staff 
n  after  being  released  by  the  Navy 

igh  the  aid  of  a  from  active  duty.  He  is  assistant 
irageous  Congress-  to  William  W.  Knight,  secretary 
y  Reoresentatives  of  the  association.  Mr.  Haines 
of  Oklahoma,  and  served  as  a  junior  grade  lieu- 
ck.  of  Indiana,  that  tenant  in  the  Pa^fle  for  W 
ipalgn  was  stooped,  months  as  supply  officer  aboara 
ise  men’s  efforts,  an  LST. 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MANAGING  EDITORS  ASSOCIATION 

Editors  Stress  Local  News 
With  Global  Coverage,  Too 


Developments  in  Night  Sports 
And  Pictures  Hold  Interest 


MIAMI,  Fla.,  Jan.  12 — After 

three  days  of  discussint;  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ports.  200  members  of  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association 
closed  their  meeting  at  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Hotel  here  today  indicat¬ 
ing  that  though  they  are  primar¬ 
ily  interested  in  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  domestic 
coverage  and  in  more  local  news 
they  by  no  means  intend  to  for¬ 
sake  international  news. 

The  editors  revealed  they  are 
aware  of  reader  interest  in  glo¬ 
bal  news.  AP  executives  stated 
their  foreign  staffs  are  being  re¬ 
organized  and  enlarged  for  more 
thorough  coverage  abroad. 

The  editors  also  indicated  they 
would  like  more  interpretative 
and  background  articles  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international  prob¬ 
lems.  This  the  AP  chiefs  also 
said  they  are  taking  steps  to  pro¬ 
vide. 

The  sessions  closed  with  the 
selection  of  W.  R.  Arnold,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  as  chairman  of 
the  association,  succeeding 
George  Healy,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  Los  Angeles 
was  chosen  for  the  next  meeting 
in  November. 

Executive  Committee 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  W.  T.  Christian, 
Richmond  ( Va. )  News-Leader; 
Ben  Reese,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch;  Edward  Lindsay, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review; 
John  O'Connell,  Bangor  ( Me. ) 
Daily  News;  H.  D.  Paulson,  Far¬ 
go  (N.  D.)  Forum;  R.  W.  Simp¬ 
son,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
Stanley  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Paul  S.  Walcott. 
Greenfield,  ( Mass. )  Recorder- 
Gazette;  John  H.  Carter,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era;  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  R.  H.  McCaw,  New 
York  Times;  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr., 
Detroit  News;  Charles  B.  Welch, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune; 
J.  P.  Miller,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News;  Lee  Hills.  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Hoke  Welch,  Miami 
News;  G.  H.  Salisbury,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News;  H. 
F.  Corn,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  F.  R.  McKnight,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News;  A.  Y.  Aronson, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  Dwight 
Perrin,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
John  Quad,  .New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News;  and  George 
Healy. 

In  a  resolution,  the  editors 
paid  tribute  to  the  foreign  staff 
of  the  AP  "for  courage,  loyalty 
and  untiring  enterprise  through¬ 
out  the  difficult  war  years,” 
which  made  it  possible  for  AP 
members  to  present  to  their 


readers  “the  most  thorough  and 
authoritative  record  of  world 
conflict  any  nation  has  ever 
known.” 

To  these — the  living  and  the 
dead — this  Association  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  debt  for  service  far 
above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
call  of  duty,”  said  the  resolution 
which  also  congratulated  the 
management. 

'More  Digging'  Needed 

Alan  Gould,  AP  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of  news, 
said  1946  will  present  some  of 
the  toughest  reporting  jobs  in 
politics  and  economics.  He  saw 
the  need  for  more  and  better  re¬ 
porting  and  not  so  much  expect¬ 
ing  but  acknowledged  you  must 
have  both  on  the  interpretative 
aspects  of  the  news. 

"I  can't  recall  any  previous 
period,  except  during  the  war, 
when  more  propaganda  and 
pressure  sources  were  at  work — 
and  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
foreign  field,”  he  said,  pointing 
up  the  need  for  more  digging  on 
stories  to  get  all  the  facts. 
“More  distortion  has  come  about 
by  omission  than  by  incompet¬ 
ence”,  he  stated. 

Gould  liked  a  suggestion  from 
the  floor  for  informative  notes 
to  editors  on  how  AP  is  organ¬ 
ized  on  various  national  stories 
and  said  he  would  try  to  see  that 
it  was  done.  Another  recom¬ 
mendation  from  a  member  to 
the  effect  that  editors  should  be 
kept  posted  on  censorship  con¬ 
ditions  around  the  world  to  bet¬ 
ter  evaluate  stories  from  various 
countries  was  well  received. 
Gould  noted  censorship  develop¬ 
ments  were  covered  in  a  regular 


news  way  but  a  regular  roundup 
on  the  world  situation  could  be 
carried  once  a  month. 

Edward  Lindsay,  presiding 
over  the  discussion  period,  de¬ 
cried  the  lack  of  personality 
stories  and  said  editors  were  not 
using  them  as  they  did  during 
the  war.  Most  of  the  ones  that 
are  received  are  put  in  the  obit¬ 
uary  file,  he  observed.  There 
are  many  good  personality 
stories  in  these  files  that  ought 
to  get  into  the  papers  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  death,  Lindsay 
said.  The  magazines  have  been 
doing  the  job  on  personalities 
involved  in  the  strikes,  not  the 
newspapers.  "We've  got  ’em  but 
we  don’t  use  ’em,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

A  heated  discussion  on  style 
during  which  some  members 
questioned  the  AP  spelling  of 
“percent”  or  “per  cent”  and  the 
practice  of  not  giving  Congress¬ 
men’s  first  names  was  abruptly 
ended  by  the  comment  of  one 
member:  “We  can't  expect  the 
AP  to  edit  our  papers.  We  all 
pay  a  man  to  read  copy  and  it  is 
his  job  to  see  all  copy  conforms 
to  the  style  of  the  paper.” 

Night  Sports  Problem 

A  highlight  of  the  session  was 
a  talk  by  Howard  Blakeslee,  AP 
science  editor,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  He  was  followed  by 
Glenn  Babb.  AP  foreign  news 
editor,  who  told  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  he  had  witnessed  in  Naga¬ 
saki. 

Paul  Miller,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  reported  on  news 
coverage  activities  there,  plac¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  on  more  orig¬ 
inal  reporting  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  experts  in  different 
fields  to  go  beyond  and  behind 
the  government  handouts  and  to 
give  more  background  and  inter¬ 
pretation. 


Before  attending  the  Miami  meeting  of  AP  managing  editors.  Dale 
Stafford  of  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Mrs.  Stafford  flew  over  to  Havana 
aboard  the  Cuba  Clipper  for  a  brief  holidor. 
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RFC  Ad  Changes 

News  of  sxurplus  pseperty 
items  for  sole  will  be  given 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  via  a  new  series 
of  ods  starting  this  week  in 
approximately  130  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The 
ads.  differing  in  style  and 
purpose  from  eorlier  RFC 
campaigns,  ore  directed  to¬ 
ward  building  up  RFC  mailing 
lists  os  well  as  immediate 
sale  of  featured  items.  The 
new  campaign  is  signed  by 
the  War  Assets  Corporation, 
subsidiary  of  the  RFC.  This 
arrongement  is  port  of  a  new 
program  to  give  local  offices 
more  control  over  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Fuller  &  Smith  and 
Ross.  New  York,  handles  the 
account. 


Bob  Cavanaro,  AP  general 
sports  editor,  told  the  editors  we 
are  in  for  an  era  of  night  sports 
activities  which  will  present 
problems  of  filing  in  different 
time  zones  giving  the  story  break 
more  and  more  to  the  a.m.  pa¬ 
gers.  The  AP  sports  staff  is 
being  expanded,  he  said,  with 
the  probability  that  a  man  may 
be  assigned  to  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  to  cover  sports  in  Europe. 
The  AP  is  also  discussing  the 
possibility  of  a  sports  wire,  he 
revealed. 

On  Friday,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  director  of  information 
for  the  War  Department,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  off-the-record  report  on 
the  activities  of  his  office. 

The  session  was  devoted  to 
foreign  coverage  with  John 
O'Connell  presiding.  Basil  Wal¬ 
ters.  Chicago  Dally  News,  said 
.the  foreign  news  reports  of 
press  associations  may  have 
something  to  do  with  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  the 
war  over  again.  He  referred 
back  to  the  speech  the  previous 
night  by  Admiral  Nimitz  (E&P, 
Jan.  12,  page  7)  in  which  he 
told  the  true  story  of  the  Yama¬ 
moto  legend  to  the  effect  the 
Jap  admiral  said  he  was  going  to 
sign  the  peace  in  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Walters  said  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  hard  time  catching 
up  with  a  rumor  and  believed 
the  Yamamoto  story  as  orig¬ 
inally  printed  would  live  for  50 
to  100  years.  It  was  Jap  propa¬ 
ganda  that  we  fell  for,  he  said, 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  go 
back  in  our  files  and  correct 
these  things  so  historians  will 
not  copy  them  and  preserve 
them  into  posterity. 

Walters  also  said  Admiral 
Nimitz’  statement,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  without  a  free  press  were 
defeated  by  those  with  a  free 
press,  was  not  all  true.  One  im¬ 
portant  ally  does  not  have  a  fret 
press,  he  said.  Stalin  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  man  of  goodwill  and  as 
long  as  he  is  in  control  we  will 
get  along  together.  But  there 
will  be  a  new  group  some  day 
)  Continued  on  page  67> 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Advertisers  Seek  Data 


Baker  Resigning 

Washingon,  Ian.  14 — Paul  H. 
Baker.  Chief  of  Advertising  in 
the  Surplus  Property  Division 


On  Changing  Market 


of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  hos  submitted 
his  resignation  from  thot  post 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

SEERS  in  the  business  world, 

crystal-gazers  and  statisticians 
alike,  Jubilantly  forecast  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  markets. 
Pent-up  demand  must  be  satis¬ 
fied,  they  say,  wartime  savings 
will  be  brought  out,  production 
will  leap  to  unprecedented 
heights  and  with  it  employment 
and  consumer  buying  power. 

But,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  agreed  that  regardless  of  the 
complexion  of  the  post-war  mar¬ 
ket,  competition  in  all  lines  will 
be  keen.  Advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  will  probably  hit  new 
peaks. 

The  war’s  infiuence  on  the 
future  market  is  not  limited, 
however,  to  dollar  expansion.  A 
vast  number  of  other  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tions  is  far  different  from  what 
it  was  in  1941.  Income  distribu¬ 
tion,  living  and  spending  habits 
have  changed.  There  are  new 
products,  new  social  ideas,  new 
business  methods. 

Advertiser  Wants  Facts 

What  it  all  means,  stated  sim¬ 
ply,  is  that  the  producer,  to 
make  the  best  showing  against 
his  competition,  will  have  to  be 
careful  as  to  how  and  where  he 
spends  his  advertising  dollar. 
One  of  the  things  he  and  his 
agency  will  be  looking  for  is 
accurate  and  comprehensive 
market  data,  city  by  city,  region 
by  region. 

The  job  is  one  for  the  news¬ 
papers  to  do.  It’s  economically 
impossible  for  even  the  biggest 
advertiser  to  learn  all  the  facts 
about  his  product’s  possibilities 
in  all  markets  unless  he  has 
data  from  the  newspapers  in 
those  markets. 

He  may  know,  for  example, 
how  much  the  total  income  in  a 
particular  community  has  risen 
—or  dropped — from  last  year’s 
figure.  But  he  can’t  know, 
month  after  month,  how  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  income  is  chang¬ 
ing.  He  can’t  know  how  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  change  according  to 
his  type  of  product  or  his  brand 
and  its  acceptance  among  vari¬ 
ous  population  groups. 

Details  Needed 

Newspaper  space  is  as  often 
bought  as  it  is  sold.  If  a  space 
salesman  cannot  explain  clearly 
why  a  certain  type  or  brand  of 
product  should  be  advertised  in 
his  city,  he  is  immediately  put 
at  a  disadvantage.  If  he  can 
supply  the  data  required,  the 
neater  part  of  his  selling  job 
is  done. 

Income  and  population  shifts 
alone  are  not  final  determinants 
to  the  space  buyer.  He  wants  to 
know  how,  where,  and  why. 
Given  the  full  information,  he 
may  well  find  that  Market  A 
with  a  “bad”  record  in  these 
shifts,  has  nevertheless  become 
a  better  place  to  sell  his  prod¬ 


uct  than  Market  B,  which  has 
a  very  favorable  record. 

Competition  between  markets 
for  the  advertising  dollar  is  as 
important  a  consideration  to  the 
space  seller  as  the  competition 
between  media  or  within  one 
medium  in  a  particular  locality. 

Many  companies  are  still  re¬ 
building  their  war-depleted  sales 
organizations  and  are  following 
the  market  trends,  where  they 
have  the  facts.  Certain  it  is  that 
intensive  cultivation  of  local 
markets  will  be  the  order. 

Among  the  valuable  services 
newspapers  can  perform  in  the 
way  of  market  analysis  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  is  the 
continuing  consumer  survey.  A 
number  of  dailies  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  such  surveys  in  various 
forms:  consumer  panels,  house- 
to-house  pantry-shelf  study; 
questionnaires  by  mail,  etc. 

’The  continuing  consumer  sur- 
very  is  not  new,  of  course.  That 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  23 
years  old,  has  found  great  ac¬ 
ceptance.  'There  have  been 
others,  some  of  which  have  been 
discontinued,  others  still  going 
on.  New  ones  that  have  entered 
the  field  in  the  last  year  or  two 
are  meeting  with  measurable 
success. 

In  future  issues,  this  column 
will  consider  some  of  these  con¬ 
sumer  analyses  and  describe 
their  methods.  It  will  report 
also  on  present  research  into  the 
probiem  of  consumer  surveys — 
how  to  conduct  them  and  what 
kind  of  data  to  concentrate  on. 


effective  Feb.  7.  Baker,  who 
was  reieased  from  the  Army 
as  a  coionel  after  serving  on 
the  combined  staff  of  General 
MacArthur  and  Admiral  Hal¬ 
sey,  formerly  operated  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  the 
Midwest  until  called  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  1940. 

Speedy  Reconversion 
Of  Advertising  Noted 

The  speed  with  which  adver¬ 
tising  has  reconverted  from  war¬ 
time  to  peacetime  informing  and 
selling  is  amply  shown  in  early 
entries  submitted  for  its  annual 
Blue  Book  of  noteworthy  news¬ 
paper  advertising  successes,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  this  week. 

Newspaper  advertising  reveals 
this  sharply,  the  Bureau  said, 
because  of  the  extreme  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  newspapers  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  ability  to  change  national 
newspaper  schedules  practically 
overnight. 

Deadline  for  entries  for  the 
1946  edition  of  the  Blue  Book, 
covering  newspaper  canpaigns 
run  during  1945,  is  Jan.  31.  But 
already,  the  Bureau  said,  entries 
indicate  that  the  volume  will 
cover  both  wartime  advertising, 
run  during  the  final  months  of 
the  war,  and  peacetime  advertis¬ 
ing,  run  during  the  early  months 
of  the  peace.  As  a  result,  the 
Bureau  said,  the  1946  volume 
should  be  significant. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^y^ccountd 


■By  Betty  Feezel 


Marlin  Schedule 
NOW  that  production  is  expected 
to  catch  up  with  dealer  de¬ 
mands  within  a  few  months 
Marlin  Firearms  Company  is 
resuming  a  broad  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  Marlin 
blades.  Newspapers  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities,  magazines,  radio 
and  trade  journals  will  be  used. 
’The  newspaper  copy  will  again 
follow  cartoon  technique  which 
the  company  has  found  so  suc¬ 
cessful  for  its  purpose.  Starting 
the  first  week  in  February,  two 
insertions  will  appear  in  22  dai- 
iies  each  week.  After  the  first 
six  months,  the  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  expanded,  the  com¬ 
pany  reports.  Aim  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  enable  Marlin  to 
maintain  its  position  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field,  it  is  pointed  out. 
’The  agency  is  Craven  &  Hedrick, 
New  York. 

Squirt  Program 
SQUIRT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Cal.,  is  currently  re¬ 


leasing  “the  largest  campaign  in 
Its  history”  on  behalf  of  its  car¬ 
bonated  grapefruit  drink.  Squirt. 
In  addition  to  full-color  ads  in 
magazines  the  company  plan; 
cooperative  ads  with  bottlers  in 
local  media  such  as  newspapers, 
radio  and  posters.  Distribution 
is  national.  The  account  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Davis  &  Beaven,  Los 
Angeles. 

For  Clix 

TO  be  released  within  the  month 
is  a  campaign  by  Conrad 
Razor  Blade  Co.,  New  York,  for 
its  Clix  blades  and  razor  sets. 
Media  on  schedule  are  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio,  carcards 
and  trade  papers.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  will  cover  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  area,  with  newspaper  in¬ 
sertions  to  be  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  company,  who 
formerly  handled  its  own  adver¬ 
tising,  has  recently  named  John 
A.  Finneran,  New  York,  as  its 
advertising  counsel. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Florida  Mayor 
Urges  Ad  Bon 
On  ChL  Tribune 

Clearwater,  Fla.  Jan.  14 — 
Elimination  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  from  future  advertising 
schedules  of  the  Florida  State 
Advertising  Commission,  con¬ 
trolling  a  $500,000  state  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  fimd, 
was  urged  here  last  week  by 
Mayor  George  R.  Seavy,  of 
Clearwater. 

His  action  followed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  dispatch  in  the  Tribune 
which  portrayed  Florida  as  in¬ 
fested  with  insects. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Tribune,  Ma¬ 
yor  Seavy  wrote: 

“We  cannot  continue  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  publication  for 
our  future  advertising  schedules 
— a  matter  of  probably  scant 
concern  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
might  be  interested,  however,  in 
our  intention  to  broadcast  your 
attack  on  Florida  as  an  insect 
haven  to  all  Florida  winter  re¬ 
sort  centers  using  your  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  We  are  taking  sim¬ 
ilar  action  with  reference  to 
all  Florida  hotel  operators  now 
advertising  in  the  'Tribune,  feel¬ 
ing  certain  the  managements 
had  expected  at  least  fair  treat¬ 
ment  at  your  hands. 

“We  also  are  laying  our  case 
against  the  Chicago  'l^ibune  be¬ 
fore  the  recently  organized  Flor¬ 
ida  State  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  Tribune  be  dropped 
from  all  state  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,  financed  by  annual  appro¬ 
priations  of  $500,000  annually 
from  taxpayers’  funds.” 


Campaign  Highlights 

Highlights  of  Florida’s  cam¬ 
paign  were  outlined  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  advertising 
commission  here  last  weekend. 
Roy  C.  Beckman,  director  of  the 
new  bureau,  explained  that  the 
first  ads  will  appear  in  44  daily 
newspapers  in  New  England,  the 
northeast  and  midwest  during 
February  and  March. 

Keynote  of  the  copy,  pre¬ 
pared  by  four  Florida  agencies, 
will  stress  the  importance  of 
prospective  visitors  delaying 
their  vacations  until  spring 
when  accommodations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  plentiful. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  budget  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  newspaper  space, 
the  board  plans  to  use  other 
media,  including  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  The  commission  approved 
production  of  a  two-reel  movie 
short  by  RKO-Pathe  and  an¬ 
other  travel  film  by  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox. 


Schenectady  Rates  Up 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17— 
An  increase  of  approximately 
20%  in  rates  for  local  display 
and  classified  advertising,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1,  were  announced 
today  by  Paul  L.  Gross,  general 
manager  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star.  It  is  the  first  time 
local  ad  rates  have  been  raised 
since  Feb.  1,  1941,  Gross  stated, 
calling  attention  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  23.3%. 
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IDITOR  A  FUBLISHER  far  Jaaaary  19,  1944 


THREE  THEMES  UPPERMOST  IN  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  WEEK 


W  in?  t  y 
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STORY  AT  A  GLANCE 

W.  H.  Summers,  Buffalo  Efcning  Seics 


SUCH  POPULARITY 

TIaroId  Carlisle,  Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune 


BLUES  SINGER 

Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press 


Thomas  Dewart 
Is  Sun  Publisher 


Press  Associations 
Sign  Guild  Contracts 


Radar  on  SS  Pyle 

The  troop-transport  Ernie  Pyle 
is  one  oi  the  several  hundred 
ships  now  equipped  with  radar, 
Raytheon  Manuiacturing  Co.  dis¬ 
closed  this  week.  The  devices 
are  helping  to  speed  the  sale  re¬ 
turn  oi  troops  to  the  U.  S. 


Contracts  providing  a  top  go.  Grand  Rapids,  Harrisburg, 
scale  minimum  of  $82.50  a  week  Helena,  Kansas  City,  Lansing, 
were  signed  this  week  by  the  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis-St. 

Associated  Press  and  Inter-  Paul,  Montgomery,  Newark, 
national  News  Service  with  the  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  delphia,  Pierre,  Pittsburgh, 

The  contract  between  the  Portland,  Me.;  Richmond,  Sacra- 
United  Press  and  ANG  was  mento.  Salt  Lake  City,  San 
scheduled  to  be  initialed  next  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Sioux 
week,  ^uild  officials  reporting  Falls  and  Trenton, 
a  majority  of  unit  members  al-  New  scale  minima,  effective 
ready  had  approved  it.  Jan.  6,  call  for  a  top  for  news- 

The  INS  agreement  includes  men,  photographers,  radio  news- 
also  the  International  News  men,  artists,  cartoonists  and  re- 
Photos  and  Central  Press  Asso-  touchers  in  New  York  of  $82.50 
ciation.  for  the  seventh  year  of  experi- 

Similarity  of  terms  prevails  ence. 
in  all  the  contracts.  Editor  &  pqj.  “big  cities”  outside  of 

jTnoinSof“^iffe?4i5ebe!L^^^^  New  York,  the  contract  sets  top  bf  Labor  conciliator.  '  and  on 
jor  points  of  dinerence  being  on  scale  minima  for  newsmen,  pho-  ximp  6  was  certifipd  to 
classification  of  bureaus,  on  the  tographers  and  radio  newsmen  Newspaper  ComSon 

Xy°dull^Sofffo;^^^^  dS  cSsi^  weTheard  in  he 

unmry  oues  cnecKon  for  Ah' ana  perience.  For  other  cities,  the  October  before  nanels  Judve 

Srs  W.TKnSSTt  &Tr  servifg 

me  mamienance  Of  memoersnip  experience.  as  nublic  member  and  ~  ' 

^r'*^Board°some  ^time  ago*^  ^  These  compare  v/ith  a  manage-  Weber  of  Detroit  as’  labor  mem- 
„  ■  ment  offer  more  than  a  year  ago  ber  in  all  three  panels.  The  in- 
Velunlary  Checkoff  for  New  York  of  $75,  for  big  dustry  members  were  P. 

Under  the  voluntary  check-  cities  of  $65,  and  little  cities,  of  Stephens,  assistant  business 
off.  an  individual  employe  may  $60.  Becau.se  of  failure  to  reach  manager.  New  York  Daily  News, 
request  the  employer  to  deduct  an  agreement,  there  has  been  no  for  AP;  Frank  Ahlgren,  execu- 
dues  from  his  salary.  The  re-  formal  contract  for  1945.  Big  five  editor,  Memphis  Commer- 
quest  is  cancellable  by  the  em-  cities,  with  some  exception,  are  dal  Appeal,  for  U.P.,  and  W.  N. 
ploye  on  30  days’  notice.  those  of  over  500,000  population.  Thompson,  business  managej, 

TDie  U.P.  contract  now  grants  The  contract  also  calls  for  a  Milwaukee 
a  night  differential,  with  time  general  increase,  or  .scale,  which- 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  six  ever  is  higher,  the  general  in¬ 
holidays  with  pay  and  time  and  crease  as  follows 


agreed  to  pay  a  bonus  to  those  E  V  ^  _  Renewing  the 
eligible  to  the  general  increase  ‘  pledges  of  car- 

of  20  times  the  weekly  general  Bh  i  rying  on  in  the 
increase  to  which  they  would  be  iBL  tradition  of  the 

entitled  under  the  formula,  that  Sun  which  he 

is,  an  employe  entitled  to  a  $4  ^  made  first  to 

general  increase,  would  get  $80.  members  of  the 

Negotiations  for  a  new  con-  IBi  Sun  staff  after 

tract,  replacing  those  expiring  his  father’s 

Dec.  31,  1944,  began  in  Novem-  Dewort  death  in  Jan.  27, 
ber,  1944.  After  months  of  in-  1944,  Thomas 

termittent  negotiations,  the  dis-  Dewart  reiterated  that  the  new.s- 
pute  went  before  a  Department  paper  was  not  for  sale. 

*  "  ■  'We  have  plans  for  the  future 

the  and  will  do  our  best  to  keep  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Sun,” 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“Certainly  the  Sun  is  going  to 
continue  and  become  a  greater 
Paul  newspaper  as  time  goes  on.” 

Thomas  Dewart  had  always 
been  very  close  to  his  brother 
B.  except  during  their  assignment 
to  separate  armed  services  be¬ 
tween  1942  and  1945.  Together 
they  had  attended  the  Empire 
State  School  of  Printing  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  both  had 
gained  experience  on  news- 
Sentinel,  for  INS-  papers  outside  New  York  Cit.v. 
INP-Central  Press.  During  service  in  the  Navy, 

Judge  Knous  called  a  meeting  Thomas  Dewart  rose  to  the  rank 
to  those  of  all  three  panels  in  Chicago  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
$18.50  to  on  Oct.  30.  In  view  of  the  com-  served  at  the  Public  Information 
increase;  plexity  of  the  cases,  a  plan  grew  Office,  Third  Naval  District. 
^5.01  to  out  of  this  meeting  for  the  call-  George  H.  Bollwinkel,  who 
e  salaries  ing  of  panel  members,  and  rep-  several  weeks  ago  took  over  the 
more,  but  resentatives  of  the  union  and  duties  of  treasurer  of  the  Sun, 
lually,  $8  three  managements,  in  an  effort  relinquished  by  T.  W.  Dewart, 
leral  in-  to  settle  the  case.  This  resulted  assumes  also  now  the  duties  of 
se  on  the  in  meetings  in  Chicago  Nov.  27-  secretary,  handled  by  the  late 
and  still  28,  but  they  failed  to  bring  an  W.  T.  Dewart.  Jr.  Other  execu- 
1946.  agreement.  tives  remain  in  their  posts,  Ed- 

ion’s  fore-  'The  various  services  there-  win  S.  Friendly  as  vicepresident 
itract  for  after  conducted  separate,  direct  and  general  manager,  and  Keats 
ity,  it  was  negotiations  with  the  guild.  Speed  as  executive  editor. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 


HOME  SWEET  HOME!  .  .  .  Your  new  one  will  be  sweet  when 
you  get  it.  .  .  .  Your  old  one  can  be  sweeter  even  now!  Families 
make  homes.'  So  here's  the  picture!  According  to  a  recent  survey 
(Macfadden)  the  number  of  families  in  the  U.  S.  grew  from 
20,255,555  in  1910  to  36,783,000  in  1045  ...  an  increase  of  81%. 
Homes  are  also  made  by  increased  income.  From  1910  to  include 
1945  .  .  .  National  income  rose  from  $28.16  billion  to  $156  billion. 
an  increase  of  454% .  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  those  in 
Industry  rose  from  $11.53  to  $.50.41  for  first  half  of  1945  ...  an 
increase  of  337%. 

•  S  S 

WHAT  THEY  WANT!  .  .  .  The  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 
Association  found  that  those  who  want  to  build,  plan  to  spend 
an  average  of  $7,200  for  house  and  land  .  .  .  70%  want  to  build 
rather  than  buy!  In  it  they  want  two  bathrooms — major  interest 
the  kitchen — bathroom  a  close  second — third  place,  living  room.s 
and  recreation  rooms.  In  equipment — refrigerator,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  cooking  range  in  that  order.  Receiving  considerable  in¬ 
terest — water  heaters,  air-conditioning,  freezers,  garbage  units, 
mechanical  dishwashers. 


a  survey,  61%  stated  they  did  not  have  Venetian  blinds  in  the 
home  .  .  .  but  approximately  one  homemaker  in  every  five  plans 
to  buy  blinds  ...  52%  said  they  had  no  intention  of  buying' 
So  .  .  .  there  are  still  rug  .  .  .  Venetian  blind,  prospects. 

•  •  • 

SO  WHAT?  .  ,  .  With  new  homes  especially  in  the  lower  price 
range  a  long  way  off  .  .  .  with  old  homes  needing  a  shot  in 
the  arm  .  .  .  with  more  and  more  families,  more  and  more  dollars 
to  spend — no  need  to  stand  still  in  your  promotions. 

Pointing  the  way  Is  the  Home  Planners  Institute  (Knoxville, 
Tenn.)  which,  says  the  vicepresident  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Furniture  Dealers,  should  be  “a  model  for  the  entire 
country.”  The  idea:  Free  meetings  every  two  weeks  for  home 
planners  or  owners.  Over  a  thousand  now  enrolled!  Conducted 
by  the  local  furniture  dealers,  each  meeting  is  devoted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  and  each  addressed  by  some  nationally  or  locally 
known  specialist  in  home  furnishing,  construction  or  designing  line. 
An  open  forum  follows  talks,  and  questions  are  answered.  The 
early  birds  get  the  furniture  business. 

*  •  * 

NO  MONOPOLY  ...  on  this  for  furniture  stores.  Same  idea 
could  be  for  department  stores,  electrical,  hardware  ...  or  a 
group  promotion  for  all.  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.  has  a  Home 
Planning  Bureau.  Complete  sets  of  plans,  blueprints,  material  lists, 
contract  forms  are  available  for  those  planning  new  homes.  Plans 
are  for  sale  .  .  .  run  as  newspaper  advertisements  are  a  series  of 
small  home  plans  .  .  .  “Plan  Your  Home  of  Tomorrow — Today!” 
( Remember  the  old  series  in  the  mat  services  showing  “The  Home 
of  the  Month”?  Should  be  good  again) — The  idea:  Keep  interest 
up  while  waiting  on  homes  .  .  .  sell  things  to  other  homes  now! 


HOW  MANY  WANT!  .  .  .  Over  three  million  of  these  families  now 
need  homes!  Elstimated  only  450,000  will  be  provided  this  year 
.  .  .  compared  to  750,000  in  normal  times.  The  reasons  .  .  .  many! 
Production  of  lumber  says  the  Industry  now  equals  that  of  1940 
wfth  80%  going  into  normal  peace  time  channels.  So  manpower 
is  the  main  block  .  .  .  price  and  wage  adjustments  also.  Too,  the 
big  builders  in  the  $15-$40  thousand  home  class  have  raided  the 
market  for  material  and  men.  The  small  builder  is  apparently  out! 
During  the  past  five  months  in  one  city  (Milwaukee) — contractors 
started  2.500  houses  to  sell  for  $7,600 — fewer  than  100  completed — 
work  on  others  stopped! 

0  0  0 

IF  BUILDING  OUT  .  .  .  they  still  can  "pep  up”  the  old  place. 

and  the  majority  need  it.  Even  here  it  may  be  slow  work. 
Consumers  Digest  gives  this  time  table.  Improved  paint  not  plenti¬ 
ful  until  September  .  .  .  new  wall  paper  scarce  .  .  .  domestic  rug.s 
same,  but  imports  now  available  .  .  no  guess  on  fabrics  .  .  .  June 

the  date  for  new  upholstery  .  .  .  wood  furniture  by  April  .  .  .  out¬ 
look  brighter  for  kitchen  and  laundry — but  many  will  wait. 

*  •  • 

MANY  PROSPECTS  .  .  .  shortly  in  the  many  not  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  homes.  Survey  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  found  the  typical 
American  home  to  he  over  25  years  old.  Of  all  homes  15%  have 
no  indoor  toilet  .  .  .  10%  no  running  water  .  .  .  40%  no  bathtub  or 
shower  .  .  .  21%  no  electricity  .  .  .  27%  no  refrigerator  of  any 
kind  and  42*^;  no  central  heating.  Of  all  homes  27%  are  of  three 
rooms  or  less!  So  while  your  accounts  may  be  looking  to  the 
“Great  American  Home  Building  Rush”  .  .  .  may  be  wise  to  con¬ 
centrate  advertising  on  these  homes  already  built  .  .  .  will  re¬ 
main  .  .  .  but  need  dressing  up,  remodeling,  refurnishing  now! 
•  •  * 

THERE'LL  BE  CHANGES  MADE!  .  .  .  American  Magazine  in  a 
cross  section  survey  of  1,000  reader  families,  with  65%  reply¬ 
ing,  found:  51%  plan  to  change  the  kitchen  set  up  .  .  .  59%  inter¬ 
ested  in  adding  a  separate  home  freezing  unit!  But  as  in  majority 
of  survey  few  had  decided  on  the  brand  of  electrical  equipment 
...  70%  interested  in  kitchen  range  but  not  decided  on  make 
and  56%  undecided  on  make  of  refrigerator  wanted.  Still  a  job 
to  make  them  brand  conscious! 

•  *  * 

FROM  FLOOR  TO  CEILING!  .  .  .  Interviewing  5,000  housewives. 

Alexander  Smith  (the  rug  people)  come  up  with  the  latest 
facts  that  only  eight  of  ten  living  rooms  in  the  country  now  have 
a  woven  rug  or  carpet  of  any  kind  or  size  .  .  .  only  six  out  of  ten 
dining  rooms  .  .  .  only  five  out  of  ten  bedrooms!  A  significant 
finding  was  the  growing  tendency  to  carpets  .  .  .  nearly  two  out 
of  every  ten  housewives  making  a  reply  said  they'll  replace  rugs 
with  carpets!  Of  1.805  subscribers  to  American  Home  replying  In 


NOR  ON  THIS!  .  .  .  The  magazine  Glamour  has  a  contest  which 
could  be  used  as  an  idea  for  an  account,  by  adding  to  or  taking 
away  to  suit  conditions.  In  a  survey  of  readers  this  magazine  found 
67%  of  them  either  lived  ivith  their  parents  or  in  the  home  of 
other  relatives  ...  so  a  “PRIVATE  LIFE  CONTEST.”  Here’s  the 
idea:  Contestants  write  a  letter  of  not  over  500  words  describing 
their  present  living  arrangements  with  the  family — explaining 
how  it  prevents  privacy  and  independence.  Accompanying  this 
is  a  rough  floor  plan  of  the  house  as  now  used.  Then  a  500-word 
letter  telling  how  they  would  get  privacy  by  remodeling  in  the 
house  .  .  .  not  by  any  outside  additions.  The  remodeling  to  include 
either  (1)  combination  living-bedroom.  (2)  kitchenette  and  bath¬ 
room  or  a  living  room,  (3)  bedroom,  kitchen  and  bath.  Then  a 
rough  plan  of  either  selected  unit.  Looks  like  a  big  order  ...  but 
a  conte.st  natural  for  your  furniture  or  department  store. 


YOUR  BANK  IS  INTERESTED  ...  in  this  remodeling,  refurnish¬ 
ing.  new  building!  The  Industrial  Bank  of  Buffalo  sets  the 
pace  with  the  “BANKWAY  PLAN.”  The  plan  ends  store  operators' 
responsibility  for  customers’  credit.  Individual  establishes  credit  at 
the  bank — decides  amount  installment  buying  he  can  do.  He 
receives  credit  card,  renewable  yearly,  list  of  participating  stores! 
Making  purchases  he  shows  card  to  the  dealer  who  calls  bank 
for  verifleation  .  .  .  doesn’t  have  to  get  usual  credit  information. 
Customer  then  signs  installment  contract  with  the  dealer  .  .  .  bank 
buys  contract  .  .  .  collects  installments,  plus  interest! 

0  0  0 

NOT  ALL  “TEENERS”!  ...  In  your  advertising  to  the  remodel¬ 
ing,  refurnishing  crowd,  don’t  feel  they  are  all  youngsters. 
Many  an  oldster  has  money  and  lives  in  a  house.  A  survey  for 
Wine  Industries  found  the  number  of  men  and  women  over  65 
increased  some  35%  (2,330,000)  between  1930  and  1940.  In  one 
year  (July  '43-’44)  number  over  65  went  up  213.000.  Prediction: 
Thirty-five  years  from  now  will  be  22.051.000  people  over  65  or 
three  times  the  1930  figure. 


Awards  Are  Planned 
For  Public  Relations 

Washington.  Jan.  14  —  The 
American  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  has  named  a  conunittee 
of  judges  to  determine  the  most 
meritorious  public  relations  ac¬ 
complishments  of  1945.  The 
awards  will  be  made  in  March. 

The  panel  of  judges  includes: 
Miller  McClintock,  industrial 

IDlTdll  ft  ftU 


consultant;  Don  M.  Bernard,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Washington 
Post;  John  Brandt,  president. 
Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Harwood  Childs, 
Princeton  University;  Stephen  T. 
Early,  vicepresident,  Pullman, 
Inc.;  Theodore  R.  Gamble,  for¬ 
mer  director.  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion;  Glenn  Griswold,  publisher. 
Public  Relations  News;  Robert  S. 
Henry,  Association  of  American 
Railroads;  and  Charles  G.  Ross, 
secretary  to  the  President. 
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Chicago  News 
Exposes  $1,622 
Vet's  Funeral 

Chicago,  Jan.  14 — “Pedro  Had 
a  Fine  Funeral;  Then  Came  the 
Bill— $1,622.” 

This  was  the  headline  of  Jan. 
2  that  broke  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  exclusive  story,  revealing 
the  “high  cost”  funeral  of  Pedro 
M.  Espinoza  and  what  happened 
to  the  $2,000  insurance  policy 
Pedro  had  left  for  his  widow 
and  three  children. 

Following  a  tip  to  the  city 
desk,  Norine  Foley,  Daily  News 
staff  writer,  went  to  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Gerania  Espinoza,  who  had 
just  returned  from  County  Hos¬ 
pital  where  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  daughter  on  Christmas  Day. 

She  told  the  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  she  didn’t  know  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  She  was  un¬ 
able,  she  said,  to  support  her¬ 
self  and  children.  She  said  that 
John  D.  Regan,  undertaker,  had 
taken  her  husband’s  $2,000  in¬ 
surance  policy  to  cover  funeral 
expenses  and  had  given  her 
$380  back  after  deducting  $1,- 
622.10.  Regan’s  bill  included 
$1,075  for  a  casket,  $35  for  a 
hired  firing  squad  (Pedro  was  a 
discharged  vet);  and  $20  for 
photos  of  Pedro  in  his  coffin. 

Mrs.  Espinoza  said  she  had 
appealed  to  the  United  Charities 
Legal  Aid  Bureau.  The  report¬ 
er  spoke  to  the  bureau  and 
learned  that  they  had  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  the  undertak¬ 
er.  He  agreed  to  refund  $100 
which  they  considered  inade¬ 
quate  and  would  not  permit. 

After  the  story  broke,  the 
Daily  News  was  fiooded  with 
calls  offering  “information”  con¬ 
cerning  Regan  and  his  partner, 
Louis  Cohn,  who  was  allegedly 
Julius' Ochs  Adler  New  York  bai/ed  from  practicing  as  an 
Times,  and  William  Mapel,  vice-  undertaker  some  years  ago  for 

Chicgo  Fu- 

Retuins  to  Ad  Bureau  SroJlst'm’ “tin”  .ndlppotot^  S 

Stedman  Chandler,  released  committee  to  call  on  the  mayor 
from  active  duty  as  lieutenant  and  ask  that  Regan’s  license  be 
colonel  after  seridce  that  ranged  revoked.  Miss  Foley  asked  Dr. 
from  Attu  to  the  European  push,  Ernest  A.  Lowinger,  who  issues 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco  licenses,  how  Regan  qualified 
offices  of  the  ANPA  Ad  Bureau,  for  a  license  since  applicants 

must  be  of  “good  moral  char- 
acter”  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
educational  requirements. 

I  m  nally,  on  Jan.  4.  the  Board  of 

d  I  ‘  '  >  ■  »  '  Health  ordered  Regan  to  quit 

'  jM  t  .  business. 


Papers  Prepared 
But  Not  Issued 
In  Cleveland 


Gannett  Honored 

Rochester.  N.  Icm-  14 — 
Rochester  industrialists  hon¬ 
ored  Frank  Gannett  head  oi 
Gannett  Newspapers,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  the 
Rochester  Club  Jon.  11.  Thirty 
industrialists.  whose  bioq- 
raphies  were  presented  in  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  written  by  Roy 
Rutherford,  attended. 


Cleveland,  Jan.  17 — The  press¬ 
men's  strike  which  shut  down 
this  city’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  on  Jan.  5  continued  this 
week.  Federal  negotiators  en¬ 
tered  the  discussion  between 
Pressmen’s  Union  officials  and 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  but  after  a 
series  of  conferences  differences 
remained  deadlocked. 

The  union  is  demanding  a 
flat  raise  of  $14.64  a  week. 

Publishers  have  offered  a  raise 
of  $10.80  weekly.  Copies  of  a  pledge  to  provide 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  most  an  emergency  supply  of  news- 
unique  operations  in  American  print  where  a  newspaper  is 
journalism  has  been  carried  on  faced  with  suspension  through 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  Press  and  no  fault  of  its  own  were  sent  to 
News  plants.  No  picket  lines  all  New  York  State  publishers 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  this  week. 

pressmen,  and  all  other  crafts  To  make  the  plan  completely 
have  reported  for  work  daily,  statewide,  non-association  mem- 
News  is  gathered  and  written  bers  were  asked  to  sign  the 
by  full  editorial  staffs  and  han-  pledge  so  that  in  an  emergency 
died  through  the  three  copy  the  association  will  act  equally 
desks  in  the  usual  manner,  for  members  and  non-members. 
Stories  are  set  in  type  in  all  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive 
three  composing  rooms  and  pic-  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
tures  engraved.  Publishers  Association,  has  as- 

Of  course,  the  operation  ends 
there  but  galley  proofs  of  a 
complete  newspaper  in  type  are 
available  for  those  inside  the 
plants. 

The  News  has  gone  through 
the  complete  routine  of  getting 
out  three  editions  daily,  revis¬ 
ing  and  making  over  for  each 
edition  as  though  it  was  going 
to  press  and  to  readers. 

The  Press  and  Plain  Dealer 
have  prepared  one  complete 
edition  daily  for  the  presses. 

In  event  of  a  strike  settle¬ 
ment  every  paper  could  be  on 
the  street  an  hour  after  the 
presses  are  manned. 

Without  daily  newspapers  for 
the  first  time  in  its  hi.story. 

Cleveland  is  a  changed  city. 

Public  clamor  for  resumption 
of  publication  has  reached  an 
insistent  pitch  and  led  the  may¬ 
or  to  undertake  a  settlement 
endeavor.  The  city  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  sesquicentennial  anni¬ 
versary  this  year. 


something  that 
makes  a  baked  po¬ 
tato  taste  funny 
without  it” . . .  And 
without  the  Times- 
Herald,  any  adver¬ 
tising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  the  city 
of  Washington  is 
equally  unsatisfac- 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
The  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
The  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  Seplenher  30,  1945 


Nutter  Leaving  AP 
For  New  Orleans  Spot 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  16 — 

Charles  Nutter,  news  editor  of 
the  southwestern  division  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  managing  director  of 
International  House  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  He  has  resign^,  effective 
Feb.  1,  from  the  AP  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  since 
1927. 

International  House,  organized 
two  years  ago  by  New  Orleans 
business  men,  is  dedicated  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade,  travel  and 
commerce  between  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  other 
nations,  particularly  the  other 
American  republics. 

EDITOR  $  PUBLISHER  for  January  19,  1944 
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National  Representative 
CEO.  A.  .McDEVITT  CO. 


Member*  oi  the  Cleveland  Preua  editorial  atoii  qather  around  big 
blackboard  where  page  galley  prooia  oi  the  day'a  edition  are  poated. 
Reporter*  and  writer*  aee  “their  atuii"  in  type  although  none  oi  the 
paper'*  readers  do  during  pressmen’s  strike. 


t.  W.  PALMIR 
fx«c«#tv«  i4lt»r, 

Priflfcrt*  fak 

*‘My  reading  of  The  Sun  is 
more  than  a  habit.  I  And 
its  general  news  coverage 
satisfactory,  its  business 
news  fr^uently  provoca¬ 
tive  of  iaeas,  its  regular 
departments  easy  to  find 
and  easy  to  read.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  its  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  column¬ 
ists,  but  I  read  them  and 
respect  their  opinions.  I 
must  like  it  —  after  all 
these  years.” 


AMONG 

BUSINESS  PAPER  EDITORS 

Editors  of  the  nation's  leading  business  peri¬ 
odicals  read  The  Sun  with  the  critical  eye  of 
experts.  The  shrewd  business  sense  and  insis¬ 
tence  upon  factual  accuracy  of  these  discrimi¬ 
nating  minds  naturally  draw  them  to  the 
pages  of  The  Sun,  once  more  substantiating 
the  L  M.  Clark  organization's  independent 
research  which  cites  The  Sun  as  "one  of 
America's  best-read  metropolitan  dailies." 


NEW  YORK 


■•prtttnUd  In  CMcogo.  CMfoH.  Son  ^roftcUco  ond 
Lor  Anaoloi  b«  WllHomfi.  Lowronoo  A  Crsimor 


Lor  AmoIor  by  Willlomt.  Lowronco  A  Crttmor 
Compony;  in  loitofi,  Tllloo  S.  loll 


LOUIS  600DINOU6H 
tditor,  letolllag  Heme 

“I  follow  The  Sun  chiefly  for  its 
complete  and  authoritative  cov. 
erage  of  the  news  and  for  its 
department  store  advertising.  My 
favorite  feature  sections  are  the 
theater  page  which  I  read  very 
carefully,  especially  the  reviews, 
bnd  the  Book  Corner  which  is 
tops.” 


No.  62  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


REGINALD  CLOUGH 
Exocvtlve  Editor,  TIdo 

“I  consider  the  New  York  Sun 
one  of  the  country’s  great 
newspapers.  Its  concise  but 
broad  and  intensive  coverage 
of  national,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  news  always  holds  myj 
interest.  Naturally  enough,  I* 
follow  its  advertising  columns 
with  particular  attention  and 
find  ssch  perusal  well  worth 
while.” 


LAWRENCE  M.  HUGHES 
fxecvHve  Editor,  4dvortblo§  Ago 

’’Since  first  coming  to  New  York 
twenty-one  years  am,  I  have 
been  a  regular  reader  of  The 
Sun.  Throughout  those  years,  I 
have  found  its  news  coveran 
thorough  and  completely  reliable. 
As  a  page-to-pa^  reader,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  name  favor¬ 
ites,  but  I  consider  David  Law¬ 
rence  a  daily  ‘must.’  ” 


RAYMOND  RILL 
Poklhkor  &  Editor, 

Safes  Massfemee# 

’’The  Sun  is  part  of  my  regular 
reading  because  it  impresses  me 
as  being  edited  on  a  plan,  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  but  right  in 
the  groove  which  suits  me  best, 
the  middle  one.  The  fine  feature 
writers  also  appeal  to  me,  espe¬ 
cially  Dave  Boone,  whose  bright 
lines  often  help  me  to  brighten 
my  own  moods.” 
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Staff  Changes 
Announced  By 
Newark  News 

Newark,  n.  J.,  Jan.  14— Sev¬ 
eral  staff  Chances  at  the  Newark 
Evening  Newt  have  been  an- 


Walling  Coil 

nounced  by  Lloyd  M.  Felmly, 
editor. 

Alfred  D.  Walling,  city  editor 
the  last  two  years,  was  named 
news  editor. 

Henry  G.  Coit,  returning  after 
three  years  of  naval  service, 
takes  over  the  city  editorship. 

Walling,  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  came  to  the  News  in  1926 
after  two  years  on  the  Boston 
Globe  copy  desk.  He  served  as 
sports  editor  and  had  been  on 
the  city  desk  since  1933. 

Coit  Joined  the  News  in  1928, 
a  year  after  his  graduation  from 
Wesleyan.  He  becanie  suburban 
editor  in  1934.  He  left  the  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  after  skippering  an  LST 
in  the  Pacific. 

Other  changes  saw  John  P. 
Coakley,  who  was  news  editor, 
take  over  the  financial  editor’s 
post.  He  succeeds  Francis  W. 
Daire,  who  is  retiring  after 
nearly  40  years  with  the  News. 

Two  other  returning  veterans 
go  on  the  city  desk,  Harry  An¬ 
derson  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  Earle  W.  Stanton,  Jr.,  as 
suburban  editor. 

Bailey  B.  Scott,  who  was  sub¬ 
urban  ^Itor,  was  made  assistant 
sports  editor. 

Andrew  E.  Svenson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  telegraph  desk,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  news  editor. 
Thomas  E.  Delaney  transfers 
from  the  latter  spot  to  the  as¬ 
sistant  state  editorship. 

■ 

N.  J.  Publishers 
Guests  of  A.  J.  Feyl 

Members  of  ■  the  Publishers’ 
Bureau  of  New  Jersey  were 
guests  of  Albert  J.  Feyl,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlontic  City  Prett- 
Union  newspapers,  at  the  Sea- 
view  County  Club  in  Absecon 
where  the  organization  held  its 
annual  meeting  Jan.  10. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  Fred  L.  Crane,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal,  chairman; 
B.  J.  Fowy,  Newark  Evening 
Newt;  Harry  A.  Wapshare,  New¬ 
ark  Sunday  Call;  Paul  V.  Miu^ 
phy,  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
Newt;  and  Rudolph  E.  Lent, 
Jertey  Journal. 

Ihe  board  of  directors  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  con¬ 
tract  of  David  J.  Winkworth, 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  for  a 
three-year  period  to  June  1, 
1040. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS  of  more  than 
usual  and  local  interest  take 
the  honors  for  humor  this  week. 

One  from  the  Lost  and  Found 
ciassification  in  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal  Times  read  as 
follows: 

LOST — In  or  ne«r  Chop  Suey  Restau- 
rant,  a  aet  of  wire  bra^  for  teeth. 

The  next  one’s  from  the  Help 
Wanted — Female  column  in  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman: 

A  COOK — Live  in.  Private  room  and 
bath.  Meals,  laundry,  sood  natured 
people  to  live  with.  Will  lend  dia¬ 
monds,  mink  coat  for  the  one  day  off 
each  week.  Will  exchange  references. 

A  strange  combination  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  For  Sale  listings  in 
the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record; 
CARRIAGE  for  twins,  $35.  C.  L. 
Smith  double  barrel  shotgun,  cushioned 
pad,  12  gauge.  Apply  .  .  . 

And  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  brought  good  re¬ 
sults  for  this  For  Sale  item, 
especially  the  hens: 

DWELLING,  bam.  two  acres,  $5,000. 
Also  have  10  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
laying  $1.25  each. 

HEADLINE  WRITERS  played 
around  with  the  execution  of 
Lord  Haw  Haw,  as  follows: 

Now  Homp  Cat 
Will  Swing  It 
For  Haw  Haw 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
HANGMAN  HAS 
LAST  HAW  HAW 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

_  ■ 

THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
reported  an  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  in  international  affairs: 
"France  has  already  informed 
Alabama  that  it  recognizes  the 
regime  there.  That  was  done  on 
Dec.  21." 


Hoosier  Press  to 
Meet  April  5-6 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Jan.  14 — 
Directors  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  meeting  at 
Indiana  University,  completed 
plans  for  the  first  postwar  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association 
April  5-6  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Indianapolis,  and  discussed  with 
university  officials  the  future 
needs  for  trained  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
state. 

Delegates  Attending 

Called  by  President  E.  C. 
Gorrell  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Democrat,  Winamac,  association 
officers  and  directors  in  attend- 
a  n  c  e  included  Gardner  J. 
Thomas,  Marion  Chronicle;  Ed¬ 
win  V.  O’Neel,  Hagerstown  Ex¬ 
ponent;  J.  Frank  McDermond, 
Attica  Ledger-Tribune;  H.  A. 
Bradhecker,  Brownstown  Ban¬ 
ner;  E.  W.  Schergens,  Tell  City 
News;  George  Ruish,  Calumet 
News,  East  Chicago;  Marion  T. 
Ayers,  Shelbyville  Republican, 
and  Wray  E.  Fleming,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  general  counsel. 

e 

Philadelphia  Office 

Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker, 
newspaper  representative  firm, 
has  opened  new  ofllces  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  at  225  South  15  St. 
Head  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
is  Roger  W.  Savage,  formerly 
in  the  New  York  office. 


Newsprint  Tonnage 
Up  in  December 

Production  in  Canada  during 
December,  1945,  amounted  to 
276,931  tons  and  shipments  to 
262,765  tons,  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  16.  Production  in 
the  U.S.  was  61,563  tons  and 
shipments  were  62,551  tons.  The 
output  in  Newfoundland  was 
27,346  tons  and  shipments  were 
31,485  tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  365,840 
tons  and  shipments  of  356,801 
tons.  Total  production  in  De¬ 
cember,  1944,  was  328,022  tons 
and  shipments  were  322,536  tons. 

The  North  American  output  of 
newsprint  paper  in  1945  was 
4.316,349  tons,  of  which  3,259,- 
208  tons  were  made  in  Canada, 
724,448  tons  in  the  U.S.  and 
332,693  tons  in  Newfoundland. 


The  Canadian  output  was  8.9% 
more  than  in  1944,  that  in  the 
U.S.  was  .6%  more,  with  a  gain 
of  22%  in  Newfoundland,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  increase  of  331,966 
tons,  or  8.3%. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  December  were  80,360 
tons  at  Canadian  mills,  6,340 
tons  at  U.S.  mills,  and  56,361 
tons  at  Newfoundland  mills, 
making  a  combined  total  of  143,- 
061  tons  compared  with  134,022 
tons  on  Nov.  30,  1945,  and  105,- 
085  tons  at  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944. 


Don  Rose  Book  Out 

“The  Diary  of  a  Postwar  Cor¬ 
respondent,”  a  slick-paper  mag¬ 
azine-size  booklet  by  Don  Rose, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
staffer,  has  been  published  by 
the  author.  It  sells  for  50  cents. 
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Table  and  Console  Models 


Judith  AlUn,  Smv  York  tohvUion  cetrou, 
tune$  fn  o  program  §ho  can  ioo  a$  woU  Oi 
hoar^^on  a  now  Fonwworth  uwdeL 


^  Farnsworth  Television  &  Radio  Corporation  is  one 
of  Fort  Wayne’s  many  diversified  industries  enjoying  a 
huge  backlog  of  orders  today . . .  and  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  steady  employment  of  workers  and  pros¬ 
perous  times  lie  in  the  future.  Employing  more  than 
3,000  factory  workers  in  its  four  plants  in  Northeastern 
Indiana— Fort  Wayne  is  headquarters  for  the  finest 
radio  and  television  sets  in  America  including  ... 

The  CAPEHART  and  The  FAR^NWORTH  .  .  . 

Radio — Television — Phonographs 

Tho  NotM^Sontinel  it  dolitforad  by  carrier  every  week  day 
to  97,B%  of  all  homw9  m  fori  Wayno 


dhc 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES;  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK— CHICAGO  — DETROIT 
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How  a  harness  maker  turned  a  ‘‘sucker” into  a  success 


inff”  methods  were  best.  It  had  to  sell 
economy.  It  had  to  pive  real  public  serv¬ 
ice.  It  did  them  all. 

'  Hoover’s  national  brand  advertising, 
sparked  by  its  famous  “It  beats  as  it 
sweeps  as  it  cleans’’  slogan,  helped  sell 
“vacuum  cleaning”  so  well  for  nil  clean¬ 
er  manufacturers  that  even  by  1939, 
American  women  were  using  12,000,000 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Brand  advertising  always  gives  such 
service.  Brand  advertising  cuts  costs, 
too. 

If  Hoover  and  the  others  hadn’t  ad- 
vertise<l,  could  the  average  price  of 
vacuum  cleaners  have  dropped  from  that 
early  Hoover  high  to  $54  for  a  vastly 
superior  cleaner  in  1941? 

If  the  automobile  and  gasoline  pro¬ 
ducers’  national  brand  advertising 
hadn’t  stimulated  the  mass  production 
which  cut  unit  costs,  could  the  average 
per-horsepower  unit  co.st  of  your  car 
have  dropped  from  $31.50  in  1925  to 
$9.10  in  1940?  Would  it  have  cost  you 
50%  less  to  run  your  car? 

Camera  prices  have  slid  down  60%  in 
15  years.  Washing  machine  prices  have 
dropped  $85  in  17  years.  Women’s 
stocking  prices  have  decreased  50%  in 
15  years. 

You  can  thank  brand  advertising  for 
making  so  much  more  cost  so  much  less. 


Can  you  find  the  ^‘sucker”  in  this  1908 
home  scene?  It’s  the  new  Hoover  Elec¬ 
tric  Suction  Sweeper  the  lady  proudly 
pushes.  It  sucks  up  diit  and  dust. 

Now  .she  will  not  get  so  tired,  because 
.lames  Spangler,  a  department  store  jan¬ 
itor  in  Canton,  Ohio,  did  get  tired — of 
beating  the  store  rugs.  After  much  ex¬ 
perimenting,  he  devised  a  “suction 
sweeper”  that  looked  like  a  good  thing 
to  him. 

It  looked  very  good  to  W.  H.  Hoover, 
of  North  Canton  (Harne.ss  Maker  Since 
1870)  when  Spangler  showed  it  to  him. 
Together  they  organized  The  Hoover 
Suction  Sweeper  Company  in  1907 — 
and  made  their  first  sweeper  that  year. 

The  next  year,  the  first  2  by  4-inch 
Hoover  national  magazine  ad  appeared. 
By  1909,  larger  advertisements  were 
telling  all  about  “The  Hoover  Electric 
Suction  Sweeper  —  for  All  Houses 
Wired  for  Electricity,  $70;  Extra  At¬ 
tachments,  $15  per  set.”  By  1916  a  real 
advertising  campaign  was  running.  A 
year  later,  Mr.  Hoover  gave  up  harness 
making. 

Early  Hoover  advertising  not  only 
had  to  sell  confidence  in  the  braml  name. 
Hoover,  It  had  to  make  Americans  want 
cleaner  homes.  It  had  to  break  down 
ideas  that  the  old  “broom,  brawn,  beat- 


It  happened  to  GILLETTE 


FREE  REPRINTS  OF  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

One  of  a  serie*  offered  as  a  public  service,  will  be 
Kladly  sent  when  requested  on  your  business  letter¬ 
head  from  Fawcett  Publications.  Inc.,  215  Madisoti 
Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  V. 

FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

WORID'S  LAROESr  PUBLISHCKS  Of  MONTHLY  MAGAIINIS 


$S.OO  in  1906 — but  lew  as  49<  in  1941 

Gillette  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  bringing 
men’s  faces  out  into  the  open.  Gillette  advertising 
helped  sell  a  new  idea  of  practical  safety  —  and 
miUioos  of  Gillette  razors  —  so  successfully  that  the 
resulting  mate  production  meant  almost  unbelievable 
tasrings  and  cohort. 
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McClatchy’s  Animated 
Bees  in  Unique  Role 

By  Bradley  Riter.  Promotion  Editor 
McClatchy  Newspaper* 


SACRAMENTO,  Cal.,  Jan.  14— 
One  of  the  unique  busineas 
emblenu  in  America  Is  the  ani¬ 
mated  bee  used  by  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  appears  in  their  mast¬ 


heads  and  on  the  letterheads  and 
every  piece  of  promotional  liter¬ 
ature  sent  out  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee  and 
the  Modesto  Bee. 

During  the  holidays,  there  was 
introduced  a  new  Scoopy,  as  the 
McClatchy  bee  Is  known.  He 
not  only  appeared  in  full  color 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  Bees 
the  day  before  Christmas,  but 
was  made  up  into  greeting  cards. 

Dressed  in  a  Santa  Claus  suit, 
Scoopy  is  shown  removing  his 
beard,  a  mischievous  grin  split¬ 
ting  his  face  as  he  confesses, 
quite  unnecessarily,  “It’s  me, 
i^oopy!" 

For  the  five  McClatchy  radio 
stations — KFBK  in  Sacramento, 
KWG  in  Stockton.  KMJ  in  Fres¬ 
no,  KERN  in  Bakersfield  and 
KOH  In  Reno,  Nev. — there  is  an¬ 
other  bee  named  Gaby.  Gaby, 
like  Scoopy,  distinguishes  the 
stationery  and  other  printed 
matter  of  his  particular  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  Santa  Claus  version 
was  made  into  a  Christmas  card 
for  the  McClatchy  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  same  drawing 
also  appeared  in  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  advertisements. 

Just  how  did  these  unusual 
emblems  come  to  be  evolved? 

Eleanor  McClatchy,  president 
of  the  McClatchy  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,  was  thinking 
back  in  1943  that  a  modernize 
version  of  the  organizations’ 
emblem  —  a  bee  —  should  be 
evolved. 

Her  grandfather,  James  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  who  founded  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  in  1857,  explained 
the  choice  of  name  in  the  initial 
editorial  appearing  in  the  first 
issue.  He  wrote: 

“’The  name  of  The  Bee  has 
been  adopted  as  being  different 
from  that  of  any  other  paper  in 
the  state  and  also  being  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  industry  which 
is  to  prevail  in  its  every  depart¬ 
ment.’’ 
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James  McClatchy  employed  a 
bee  on  his  stationery  and  New 
Year’s  greeting  cards. 

Eleanor  McClatchy’s  father, 
the  late  C.  K.  McClatchy,  son 
and  successor  of  James  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  carried  on  the  bee  tra¬ 
dition  by  having  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
Building  at  911  Seventh  Street  a 
tile  mosaic  bee. 

Because  of  this  fine  family 
tree,  she  concluded  there  should 
be  a  third  generation  of  bees — 
one  in  modern  dress.  So  she  put 
the  artists  in  the  McClatchy 
organization  to  work  and  for 
several  months  there  was  a 
grand  parade  of  bees  flowing 
across  her  desk — bees  in  every 
conceivable  pose,  in  flight,  at 
rest,  serious,  comical. 

But  all  of  them  seemed  to 
lack  something.  The  animation 
she  desired  simply  wasn't  there. 

Then  ^e  thought  of  the  char¬ 
acters  which  had  flowed  from 
the  pen  of  Walt  Disney  and 
which  had  delighted  millions. 

When  she  approached  the  cele¬ 
brated  cartoonist  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  he  create  the  twin  bees — 
to  lend  personality  and  a  famil¬ 
iar  identity  to  the  newspaper.^ 
and  radio  stations — the  animator 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  the 
McClatchy  organization  had 
rendered  service  to  the  people  of 
California  for  nearly  a  century. 

He  would  like,  he  said,  to  add 
Scoopy  and  Gaby  to  his  long 
list  of  characters,  but,  of  course, 
he  was  not  doing  that  type  of 
commercial  work. 

Still  and  all,  though,  if  the 
money  for  the  job  were  to  be 
donated  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund  instead  of  going  into  the 
Disney  pocket,  the  matter  could 
be  arranged. 

It  was  agreed. 

And  Scoopy  and  Gaby  came 
bounding  out  of  the  same  ink 
wells  which  gave  Donald  Duck 
and  Mickey  Mouse  to  the  world. 
And  a  check  for  $1,500  was  sent 
to  the  Army  Relief  Fund. 

Scoopy  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  “ears”  on  the  Page  1 
masthead  of  the  three  Bees  on 
September  4.  1943. 

Soon  both  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  began  to  discover 
a  need  for  the  emblems  in  dif¬ 
ferent  poses. 

The  first  variation,  also  drawn 
by  Disney,  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  Bees  on  July  3. 
1945.  In  full  color,  Scoopy  was 
shown  strutting  his  stuff  as  he 
carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Another  variation  appeal^  on 
August  3,  1945,  also  in  full  color, 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee.  The  McClatchy  bee 
had  turned  agricultural.  Wear¬ 
ing  a  straw  hat  and  holding  a 
giant  carrot  in  one  hand  and  a 
hoe  in  the  other,  the  bee  repre¬ 


Richardson 
Named  M.  E. 


In  Kokomo 


Scoopy 


sented  the  Spirit  of  Festival — 
the  third  annual  Victory  Garden 
Harvest  Festival  which  was  to 
open  the  following  day  under 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  The  Bee 
and  KFBK. 

Gaby  later  appeared  in  a  run¬ 
ning  position,  carrying  a  micro¬ 
phone.  This  version  now  is  used 
in  connection  with  KFBK’s  In¬ 
quiring  Microphone  program  and 
the  Fresno  station's  KMJ  Goes 
To  Town. 

Scoopy  and  Gaby  next  found 
themselves  in  Santa  Claus  suits. 

Up  to  this  time,  both  bees 
never  had  quite  got  together. 
If  they  were  to  be  present  at 
some  event  both  the  newspaper 
and  radio  station  was  sponsoring 
it  would  be  on  colorful  six-foot 
plyboards,  usually  facing  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
100-foot  civic  auditorium  stage. 

A  more  fraternal  relationship 
was  needed,  so  out  of  the  Disney 
ink  wells  came  a  new  drawing. 

Arm  in  arm,  Scoopy  and  Gaby 
are  shown  marching  along. 
Scoopy  carrying  a  bundle  of 
Bees,  Gaby  with  a  “mike" 
thrown  over  his  shoulder. 


Kokomo,  Ind.,  Jan.  14 — Dow 
Richardson,  a  member  of  the 
Kokomo  Tribune  staff  since 
1928,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  H.  Blacklidge, 
general  manager.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  editorial  operations 
under  Ed  M.  Souder.  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor. 

Richardson  was  graduated 
from  Indiana  University  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Columbia  University 
school  of  journalism.  A  writer 
of  light  verse,  he  is  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Netn  York  Times  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals. 

Three  additions  to  the  staff 
were  announced.  They  are  An¬ 
drew  G.  Olofson,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  and  Derrill  deS.  Trenholm, 
Jr.,  Chicago,  reporters,  and  Mark 
Mast.  Greentown,  night  editor. 

Olofson,  an  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  alumnus,  was  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Daily  Student.  He  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

Trenholm  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  the 
Medill  school  of  journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  and 
was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  Africa  and  Sardinia. 

Mast  is  a  Butler  University 
graduate  and  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star.  He 
also  is  a  World  War  II  veteran. 


California  Reports 

Meyer  Both  Reports  has  ex¬ 
pand^  its  retail  division  activ¬ 
ities  to  provide  weekly  reports 
from  California.  Irene  Miller, 
executive  director,  announces. 
The  reports  from  California  will 
concentrate  on  California  mer¬ 
chandise  consumer-tested  in  Los 
Angeles  stores,  with  periodic  re¬ 
search  planned  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Edith  L.  Jackson,  formerly 
head  of  the  comparison  depart¬ 
ments  at  Snellenburg’s  and  Gim- 
bels,  Philadelphia,  is  supervisor. 


116,325 


M«t.  County  Population 

Bureau  of  Census,  1944 


Moline-Rcck  Island  is  an  important 
automotive  sales  center  .  .  .  nearly 
five  thousand  new  cars  and  trucks 
were  sold  here  in  1941,  the  last  year 
before  rationing.  Automobile  regis¬ 
trations  that  year  totalled  37.026  and 
filling  station  sales  nearly  reached 
the  $3  million  mark.  That's  why 
automotive  advertising  lineage  runs 
heavy  In  the  .  .  . 


t. 
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*  The  Conriei-Jonmal 
The  LouisTUle  Times 
Radio  Station  WHAS 
The  Standaid  Gravnre  Corp.  fUa>t 


As  A  CLOSE  daily  observer  of  the  Louisville  and  Kentuckiana  scene  and  a  factor  of 
some  importance  in  the  area’s  growth  and  development,  The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Company  have  really  big  plans  for  Louisville.  They  include: 

1.  A  modern  new  newspaper  and  radio  building  at  Sixth  and  Broadway.  The  land  is 
purchased,  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  excavation  will  be  started  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  office  building  will  be  130  x  120  feet  and  five  stories  high.  'I’he  printing  plant,  in  the 
rear,  will  be  17.5  x  200  feet  and  three  stories  high.  This  new  home  will  be  modern  to  the 
minute  and  air-conditioned  throughout. 

2.  New  presses  for  the  newspapers — 24  units  with  four  pairs  of  folders;  with  latest  facilities 
for  printing  one,  two  and  three  colors  with  black  in  hairline  register.  Ample  provisions 
will  be  made  in  new  building  for  even  greater  expansion  in  the  future. 

3.  New  rotogravure  color  presses  and  folders — the  new  equipment  now  definitely  on 
order,  will  quadruple  The  Standard  Gravure’s  capacity  for  superb  color  grav'ure  printing. 

4.  A  new  home  for  W  HAS — two  entire  floors  of  the  new  building  will  be  given  over  to 
50,()()0-watt,  dear-channel  Radio  Station  WHAS.  The  facilities  and  the  equipment  will 
be  in  keeping  with  WHAS’  great  service  to  the  central  American  area. 

The  new  building  and  all  the  new  equipment,  representing  an  investment  of  more  than 
.'$3,000,000,  are  evidence  of  our  complete  confidence  in  the  continued  growth  of  Louisville 
and  the  Louisville  market. 

BARRY  BINGHAM,  President 


^  The  Hoosiei  Panel  Co.  platu 


At  the  start  of  the  war  we  converted  to  the  production  of  hardwood  plywood  stock  for 
aircraft,  trainer  planes  and  The  Signal  Corps.  In  1942  we  started  producing  waterproof 
plywood  for  Liberty  and  \'ictory  ships.  From  this  time  until  V-J  Day  approximately 
90%  of  our  prf>duction  was  for  these  items  for  our  armed  forces.  We  were  extremely 
proud  of  the  recognition  accorded  us  by  the  Rice  Leaders  of  The  World  AsscKiation.  In 
January,  194.5,  they  presented  us  their  Award  of  Merit. 

We  are  reconverting  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  our  normal  production  of  custom  made 
hardwood  plywood  for  furniture,  r;idios,  desks  and  architectural  lines.  During  the  war 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our  floor  space  and  add  some  machinery.  As  .s^xm  as 
critical  materials  are  available  and  we  get  into  full  production,  we  will  use  all  of  our  expanded 
facilities.  Our  employment  fell  off  somewhat  during  the  war  due  to  the  manpower  shortage. 
Before  the  war  we  employed  more  than  300  people.  Our  post-war  needs  will  exceed  this. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  future.  Developments  during  the  war  of  waterproof 
plywood  has  created  many  more  uses  for  hardwrxid  plywood.  With  our  added  facilities 
we  are  in  position  to  increase  our  production  above  any  prewar  level. 

O.  BINFt)RI),  President 

No.  1 4  in  a  series  of  messages  about  plans  for  Louisville 


The  Louisville  Times 

R  a  d  i  o  Station  W  HAS 


yHyifcowM  to  sW  you 
of  our  4(yp^ 
feeoA  Butkm$  Wirt  J 
Mail  for  LouMHm."  ' 
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Record  to  Fight 
$25^000  Award 
To  O'Donnell 

Phii^clphia,  Jan.  14  •—  The 
Philadelphia  Record  Company, 
publishers  of  the  morning  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Sunday  Record,  will 
continue  to  fight  the  libel  suit 
first  instituted  against  them  four 
years  ago  by  John  O'Donnell. 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Newt. 

After  a  five-day  session  during 
which  a  galaxy  of  nationally- 
known  newspaper  men  were 
paraded  through  the  witness 
stand,  a  jury  of  nine  women  and 
two  men  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
No.  2  before  Judge  James  Gay 
Gordon,  one  of  the  jurors  hav¬ 
ing  been  excused  for  illness, 
ordered  the  Record  Company  to 
pay  the  Washington  columnist 
$25,000  damages.  Sessions  were 
concluded  last  weekend. 

Immediately  it  was  announced 
by  counsel  for  the  Record  that 
they  would  ask  the  court  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  as  against  the 
weight  of  evidence.  Failing  that, 
they  said,  they  will  seek  another 
trial. 

Three  Trials 

Already  the  case  has  come  to 
judgment  three  times.  First 
hearing  was  cut  short  when 
Judge  Clare  G.  Fenerty  declared 
a  mistrial.  The  second  trial,  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Joseph  Sloane  three 
years  ago,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  exact  sum  claimed,  $50,- 
000.  Letter  Common  Pleas  Court 
No.  7,  sitting  en  banc,  declared 
the  verdict  was  excessive  and 
was  based  on  erroneous  instruc¬ 
tions  by  the  sitting  judge. 

This  third  trial,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  had  been  hanging  fire 
since  March,  1943.  The  suit  was 
based  on  a  Record  editorial  in 
which  O'Donnell  was  attacked 
as*  a  Naziphile.  Captioned  "A 
Deliberate  Lie,”  it  was  written 
after  the  publication  on  May  17, 
1941,  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  of  a  story  in  which 
O’Donnell,  among  other  things, 
stated  that  certain  U.S.  Senators 
would  charge  that  the  U.S.  was 
secretly  convoying  British  muni¬ 
tions  ships. 

O’Donnell  testified  in  his  own 
behalf.  He  was  followed  by 
other  newspaper  men  who  told 
of  alleged  conversations  with 
the  New  'York  Daily  News’  rep¬ 
resentative  In  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  the  time  of  the  1940 
G.O.P.  convention. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Record,  took  the  stand  to 
tell  of  the  circumstances  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  writing  of  the  edi¬ 
torial.  and  his  reasons  for  taking 
up  editorial  cudgels  against  the 
Washington  columnist. 

Several  of  the  newsmen  in¬ 
sisted  O’Donnell  had  expressed 
strong  views  on  the  German  pro¬ 
gram  in  advance  of  U.S.  entry 
into  the  war. 

O’Donnell’s  chief  of  counsel  is 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 

The  Record’s  case  is  conducted 
by  former  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Lemuel  B.  Schofield. 


AANR  2-DaY  Meet 

The  American  Association  oi 
Newspaper  Representatives  will 
meet  in  a  two-day  closed  ses¬ 
sion  in  Detroit  in  March  to  draw 
up  plans  for  future  activity.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  meeting  was 
made  last  week  by  John  T.  Fitz- 
gerold,  president  of  the  Associ- 
otion.  Mr.  Fitzgerold,  who  is  the 
head  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
said  the  meeting  had  been 
called  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
AANR  board  of  directors. 


Jackson  Now 
Sunday  Editor 
In  Portland 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  14 — C.  S. 
Jackson,  associate  publisher, 
Oregon  Journal,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with 
the  Navy  and 
has  returned 
home  to  Port¬ 
land.  He  is  the 
namesake  of  C. 
S.  Jackson,  the 
founder  of  the 
Journal,  and 
nephew  of  P.  L. 
Jackson,  editor 
and  publisher  of 
that  newspaper. 

With  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  R. 
Gittings  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Journal  on 
Jan.  1,  Sam  Raddon  moved  into 
the  position  left  vacant  by  Mr. 
Gittings,  and  C.  S.  Jackson  took 
over  the  duties  of  Sunday  editor 
of  the  paper,  forrmerly  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Raddon. 

Mr.  Jackson  applied  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Navy  early  in 
1942  and  was  called  for  active 
duty  in  May  of  that  year.  He 
trained  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Glen¬ 
view,  Ill.,  and  New  Orleans.  He 
received  his  wings  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  naval  station  Sept.  1,  1943, 
and  was  sent  to  Livermore,  Cal., 
as  instructor  at  the  naval  air 
station  until  June,  1945,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  took  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Harvard.  He  be¬ 
came  actively  associated  with 
the  Journal  in  1939.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  one  son. 

■ 

Roger  Straus,  Jr.  Heads 
Book  Publishing  Firm 

Roger  W.  Straus,  Jr.,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  in  1939 
and  former  reporter  on  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispatch,  has  become  president 
of  the  new  book  publishing  firm 
of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Margaret  Petherbridge  Farrar 
will  be  an  associate  and  ad¬ 
visory  editor.  She  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World. 
1921-26,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  she  has  edited  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  page  in  the  New 
York  Timet  Sunday  Magazine. 


Jockaon 


Advises  Against 
Comparison 
Of  Ad  Media 

Comparison  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  advertising 
media  is  both  impractical  and 
impracticable,  A.  W,  Lehman, 
managing  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  told 
members  of  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
last  week  at  their  monthly 
luncheon  meeting. 

“Because  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  conducts  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  and  because  I  am  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting,”  said 
Lehman,  “I  am  asked  occasion¬ 
ally  how  to  compare  readership 
and  listenership  ratings.  The 
answer  is  that  it  cannot  be  done 
statistically.” 

Techniques  Diiier 

Measurement  techniques  for 
newspapers  and  radio  differ  .so 
widely,  he  declared,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  vary  so  greatly,  that  it  is 
“inadvisable”  to  try  to  find  a 
common  ground  for  both. 

Among  the  major  differences 
he  pointed  out  between  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  surveys  were: 
interviewing  methods,  size  and 
composition  of  sample,  size  of 
interview  areas,  and  time  of  in¬ 
terviewing,  in  addition  to  the 
“fundamental  differences”  be¬ 
tween  the  two  media. 


The  Continuing  Study,  he  said, 
uses  the  recotpiiton  method  of 
interviewing,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
mitted  reader  is  asked  whether 
he  “happened  to  see  or  notice 
anything”  on  each  page  of  the 
paper  being  measured.  The 
CAB,  on  the  other  hand,  em¬ 
ploys  the  telephone  coincidental 
method,  in  which  each  respond¬ 
ent  is  asked  to  identify  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  station  to  which  he 
was  listening  when  called. 

“In  the  newspaper  study,”  he 
stated,  “we  show  a  specific  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  a  reader  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  has  read  it, 
and  how  much  of  it  he  has  read. 
Thus,  the  ‘commercial’  i^elf  is 
measured.  But  in  radio,  we 
measure  the  entire  program,  not 
the  commercial  alone.” 

Lehman  urged  that  the  various 
media  devote  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
proving  and  strengthening  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  strong  positive 
sales  program.  “Sell  your  me¬ 
dium,  show  where  and  how  it  is 
strong  and  effective,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Through  research,  make 
your  own  medium  so  strong  and 
effective  that  it  will  sell  itself.” 
■ 

Daily  Aids  Family 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Jan.  14 — 
When  the  Wilber  E.  Loberg 
home  burned  down  here  recent¬ 
ly,  in  which  two  small  children 
perished,  the  Manhattan  Mer¬ 
cury-Chronicle  started  a  drive 
to  aid  the  stricken  family.  So 
far  the  total  raised  is  $3,500, 
with  more  contributions  coming 
in.  T^e  newspaper  alone  raised 
more  than  $1,450. 


CAPITALIZE _ 

on  the  Capital  Market 

wiih  exclusive  coverage  in 

THE  STATE  and 
THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD 

The  only  two  daily  newspapers  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  state 
capital  and  the  hub  of  South  Carolina's  rich  Central 
Market  Area,  providing  the  only  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising  media. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Retail  Sales,  16-Caunly  Trading  Zone  (1944  Sale** 
Management  Estimate) — $195,794,000;  Population 
(City  and  Trading  Zone — 1940  U.  S.  Census)— 
438.216;  (urculation  Morning  and  Evening — 91,025, 
Sunday  and  Evening — 9.3,4 1__4. _ 
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AS  IN  EVERY  MASS  MARKET 

THE  MORE  YOU  TELL 
THE  MORE  YOU  SELL 


RECORD - 
AMERICAN 


HERALD  TRAVELER..  575.276  , 
DAILY  GLOBE  .  .  .  .  314,009 
DAILY  POST  ....  399, 574 

A  B.  C-  •  Bubiiihtr't  Sitttmtnl  a  months  tnding  5«pf.  30,  194$ 

P.S.  Each  of  the  four  major  circulations  abovo  is  soid  as  a  COMPLETE  UNIT! 

^  A  %  - - 

in^A#boston  record^american 


DAILY  GLOBE  .  .  .  . 


DAILY  POST  .  .  .  . 


SELL  THE  **MARKETOFTHE  MILLIONS..?  SIDCMS!? 


REPIESENTED  BY  HEAitST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


■  DITOR  A  P  U  I L  I  S  H  I R  fer  JoRMry  It.  1t4« 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oeoroe  F  Booth  Ptdj6sht>>- 
PAUL  BLCCKi.ai  ASSOCIATE!). NATIONAL  HE  PH  h  St  N  TAT  I V  t  b 


directive  to  the  editor  and  staff 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  calling 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  the  ntilitary  serv¬ 
ice.  that  they  were  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  United  States 
Army  with  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  that  their 
actions  were  governed  by  Art¬ 
icles  of  War. 

“General  Richardson  did  not 
prohibit  publication  of  news  re¬ 
ceived  nor  criticism  of  policy  or 
method.  He  did  prohibit  in¬ 
itiation  of  disrespectful  action 
against  officers  as  individuals. 
No  censorship  whatsoever  has 
been  placed  upon  Stars  and 
Stripes.” 


PNPA  to  Hear 
Steinman  Tell 
Paper  Status 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  17 — The 

Newsprint  Mills  Committee  of  UX  VV  UX 

the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  Washington,  Jan.  14  —  Stars 
Ushers  Association  will  meet  and  Stripes  has  not  been 
here  Jan.  26  to  formulate  plans  muzzled  for  criticism  of  Secre- 
for  the  SNPA’s  support  of  ex-  tary  of  War  Robert  Patterson 
pansion  of  newsprint  production  but  its  editor  and  staff  have 
m  the  south.  Clarence  B.  Han-  been  ordered  to  observe  the 
son,  publisher,  Birmingham  Articles  of  War,  the  War  De- 
(Ala. )  News  -  Age  Herald,  is  partment  stated  after  investi- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  gation  of  reports  that  Lt.  Gen. 
which  will  make  its  report  to  Robert  C.  Richardson,  com- 
the  association’s  board  of  direc-  manding  general  in  the  Middle 
tors  at  its  regular  semiannual  Pacific  area,  had  imposed  cen- 
meeting  Jan.  27-28.  sorship. 

The  service  paper,  criticizing 

^  _  1 _ 1 _ revised  discharge  procedures 

N^OxUxXXJDUS  0X10  had  placed  the  blame  upon 

Secretary  Patterson  and  re- 
Across  ferred  to  him  as  “public  enemy 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  14 — For¬ 
ward-looking  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  highlight¬ 
ing  in  particular  problems  which 
editors  and  publishers  hope  to 
And  solved  in  the  near  future, 
will  feature  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association’s  1946  annual 
convention  to  be  held  here  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Feb.  1-2. 

Colonel  J.  Hale  Steinman,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  is  scheduled  to 
present  latest  information  about 
the  newsprint  situation.  For  the 
benefit  of  newspaper  owners  who 
plan  plant  improvements  and 
are  seeking  new  equipment, 
there  will  be  a  panel  to  discuss 
plant  modernization  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

This  will  be  an  entirely  new 
feature  of  PNPA  meetings,  and 

is  on  the  program  at  the  request  -  - , - 

of  various  Pennsylvania  pub-  of  the  Buckeye  Press  Associa- 
llshers.  Participating  in  the  tion.  which  is  now  comprised  of 
survey  and  symposium  will  be  all  Ohio  weekly  newspapers  with 
John  A.  Burke,  production  man-  active  membership  in  the  ONA 
ager.  Gannett  Newspapers;  Rob-  Tho  Select  List  of  Ohio  Dallies 
ert  W.  Dickerson,  newspaper  en-  will  convene  simultaneously  on 
gineer,  Cleveland,  O.;  Earl  La-  f'ch.  7. 

cure,  field  engineer.  Duplex  Oov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  and 
Printing  Press  Co.,  and  A.  C.  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  BeighUer,  com- 
Arnesen.  engineer,  American  mander  of  the  3Tth  Division,  will 
’Type  Founders  Sales  Corp  share  speaking  honors  at  the 

-k  *  e  k  annual  ONA  banquet. 

Shryock  to  Speak  Other  convention  speakers  will 

James  N.  Shryock.  managing  include  Arthur  Hall.  Milwaukee 
director  of  the  ABC,  will  speak  (Wis. )  Journal  research  depart- 
to  the  dailies,  as  well  as  at  a  ment;  Fred  W.  Hill,  vicepresident 
WTOkly-paper  session.  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 

At  the  opening  session  on  Feb.  ciation,  Hamburg  ( la. )  Reporter, 
1,  most  of  the  time  will  be  de-  and  E.  O.  Bartlow,  coordinator 
voted  to  editorial  matters  under  Veterans  Training  and  Educa- 
the  chairmanship  of  Walter  W.  tion  Service,  Ohio  State  Depart- 
Krebs,  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune  ment  of  IMucation. 
and  the  Johnstown  Democrat.  ’Hie  following  Ohioans  will 

A  Friday  afternon  circulation  serve  as  Judges  in  the  Osman  C. 
session  will  be  in  charge  of  Al-  Hooper  Weekly  Newspaper 
fred  G.  Hill,  Chester  Times,  in  Show:  Warren  C.  Nelson,  Leb- 
which  five  circulation  managers  anon  Western  Star;  C.  W.  Gris- 
of  the  Interstate  Circulation  wold,  Columbiana  Ledger; 
Managers  Association  will  par-  Charles  A.  Mosher.  Oberlin 
ticipate.  News  Tribune;  John  E.  Sylves- 

Winners  in  a  PNPA  contest  on  ter,  Wellston  Telegram;  Gordon 


READERSHIPS 

at  its 


/  Feature  Parade,  Worcester's 
own  locally  edited  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  soars  to  new  readership 
heights.  Publication  Research  Ser¬ 
vice  proved  it  with  survey  figures 
of  97%  women  —  96%  men  read¬ 
ership.  These  avid  readers  of 
Feature  Parade's  localized  con¬ 
tents  account  for  the  magazine's 
circulation  in  excess  of  90,000  — 
circulation  concentrated  in  Worces¬ 
ter  and  Worcester  County,  a 
major,  nationally  important,  com¬ 
pact  and  stable  market.  This 
double  value  of  Feature  Parade, 
as  a  reading  and  buying  force, 
is  convincing  to  more  and  more 
advertisers. 


Danish  Press  Office 

’The  Royal  Danish  Legation  at 
Washington  announced  this  week 
opening  of  the  Danish  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  at  15  Moore  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  direction 
of  C.  H.  W  Hasselriis. 


OWNBIS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTA6 
IDITOR  X  PURLISHIR  for  JoNuory  It,  1*4* 
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You  Cant  Even 
Compare  their 
Opportunities 


^  No  rational  person  ever  argued  that  the 
American  system  of  things  is  perfect  It  isn’t 
But  who  in  his  right  mind  would  exchange  what 
we  have  for  the  pattern  of  any  other  country? 
It  means  infinitely  much  being  an  American.  It 
means  having  the  highest  individual  standard  of 
living  ever  known  to  mankind  ...  It  means  the  greatest 
chance  ever  offered  the  hviman  being  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  himself  regardless  of  his  ancestry. 


^  Just  consider  how  much  our  public  schools  stand 
for  and  the  boundless  opportunities  they  present  for 
education,  for  technical  knowledge,  for  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment.  No  other  country  on  the  globe  even 
remotely  approaches  our  magnificent  system  of  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  junior  colleges,  normal  schools, 
high  schools,  vocational  and  night  schools,  art  schools 
and  conservatories.  These  are  free  and  enlightened 
schools,  not  propaganda-hatcheries.  And  they  are  open 
to  all,  from  the  stevedore’s  son  to  the  doctor’s  daughter. 
This  Ls  democratic  America.  Who  wants  to  swap  it? 
For  what? 


♦  America  will  change.  That’s  the  law  of  time.  But 
great  and  farsighted  newspapers  like  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  are  supremely  concerned  with  preserv¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  framework  of  our  way  of  life. 
That  was  the  original  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers: 
a  free  press  should  be  the  keystone  of  our  system. 
And  because  no  newspaper  in  any  city  has  more 
effectively  fulfilled  this  trust,  Memphis 

Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  the  finest  evening  r-- - 

papers  in  this  country.  The  greatest  single  9 

force  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  it  now  W 

has  the  highest  circulation  in  its  65- year  ^  j‘| 

history. 


Education  is  mtt  a  Mere  Means  to  Life 
Education  is  Life.** 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

A  Serippa-Howard  Newspaper 
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Church  News  Viewed 
Neglected  By  Press 


By  Adrian  Fuller 

Detroit  Free  Frees  Religious  Writer 


•  ' 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  be¬ 
gun  to  put  more  stress  on  its 
religious  news  coverage.  Every 
attempt  is  made  to  give  various 
churches  in  the  different  faiths 
some  coverage.  Here,  the  Free 
Press  Religious  Writer,  gives  his 
views  on  presentation  of  church 
news. 


THERE  is  news — and  a  lot  of  it, 
in  activities  of  organized  re¬ 
ligion.  No  other  force  except 
need  for  food 
and  raiment  has 
such  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  people. 
It  affects  the 
high  and  migh¬ 
ty  —  the  poor 
and  underprivil¬ 
eged. 

Organized  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  big 
business.  No  es¬ 
timate  is  avail¬ 
able  of  the  In¬ 
trinsic  worth  of 
realty  and  other 
properties  owned  by  religious 
organizations.  Probably  no  other 
single  one  owns  so  much.  The 
cost  of  all  this  came  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

What  is  being  done  with  this 
property  is  news.  More  people 
go  to  church  in  Detroit  on  any 
Sunday  than  have  ever  attended 
any  single  event  in  the  city.  It 
is  a  total  world's  series  atten¬ 
dance  52  times  a  year. 


Fuller 


The  Big  Difference 

The  difference  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  factors  of  daily 
life — from  a  news  standpoint — 
is  that  people  talk  about  athletic 
spectacles,  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  like,  but  not  about 
religion.  It  is  a  personal  thing, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that 
people  do  not  like  to  read  about 
it — and  what  goes  on  in  the 
fleld. 

Ecclesiastical  polities  —  than 
which  there  is  no  more  involved 
activity — is  often  reflected  in 
news  of  events.  Folks  who  are 
church  members  have  a  great 
interest  in  this;  certainly  the 
clergy  and  the  various  hier¬ 
archies  of  the  sects  read  avidly 
anything  involving  changes  of 
clerics — promotions,  etc. 

The  promotional  value  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  church  news  is  very 
great. 

Daily  newspapers  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  radio  in  presenting  re¬ 
ligion.  All  the  networks,  not  to 
mention  independent  stations, 
devote  some  of  their  best  time 
to  sustaining  features — in  many 
cases — it  is  just  a  sermon  with 
musical  prelude  and  postlude. 
Folks  want  it  or  the  stations 
would  have  long  ago  discovered 
their  error. 

If  any  other  argument  was 


needed  to  bolster  the  case  for 
adequate  space  and  presentation 
of  religious  news  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  there  could  be 
none  better  ^an  to  point  out 
the  record  of  the  Bible  itself — 
the  best  seller  of  all  time. 

Editorial  executives  ponder¬ 
ing  the  pros  and  cons  will  in¬ 
evitably  think  up  reasons  why 
religious  news  should  be  just  a 
very  minor  phase  of  the  daily  or 
weekly  grist.  It’s  their  business 
to  look  at  all  sides. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  church  editor  or  writer  him¬ 
self.  Too  often  he  does  not  get 
proper  cooperation  from  other 
departments.  This  is  traditional, 
largely  because  in  the  past  they 
themselves  have  not  been  co¬ 
operative,  or  have  lacked  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  general  newspaper 
work. 

The  church  editor  must  regard 
his  department  with  just  as 
much  zeal  as  does  the  sports, 
drama  or  any  other  department 
head.  You  wouldn’t  make  a 
sports  editor  out  of  a  chap  who 
did  not  like  to  see  a  horse  race. 
It  might  be  added  the  church 
editorship  is  a  full  time  job. 

How  to  present  the  news  in  a 
well  rounded,  proportionate 
measure  is  a  problem. 

It  is  traditional  to  use  most 
of  the  space  on  a  week  end  page. 
The  trouble  with  the  idea  is  that 
the  space  is  often  inadequate. 
Proper  display  of  news  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Frequently  because  of  this, 
the  page  is  a  typographical 
crime — thus  detracting  from  its 
interest,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  otherwise  general  excellence 
of  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

One  means  of  handling  a 
phase  of  the  job  is  to  use  a  full 
column  (in  the  case  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper)  for  sermon  ex¬ 
cerpts,  of  not  more  than  125 
words  from  three  or  four  Sun¬ 
day  sermons,  with  one-half  col¬ 
umn  cuts  of  the  clerics.  (This 
is  a  way  to  add  to  the  picture 
library,  incidentally ) . 

Finally  there  is  the  business 
side.  It  has  been  proven  that 
proper  liaison  between  the 
church  desk  and  the  advertising 
department  will  provide  more 
than  enough  linage  to  support 
editorial  space. 

■ 

Tremaine  in  Mexico 

Frank  Tremaine,  who  covered 
the  Pacific  war  for  United  Press 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Tokyo, 
has  been  named  manager  for 
Mexico  and  Central  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Mexico 
City. 

■ 

Joins  Phila.  Record 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial 
writer  and  economist,  has  been 
appointed  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Seeks  Ad  Fund 

Richmond.  Va.,  fan.  14 — 
Appropriation  of  $100,000  a 
yoar  from  state  highway  funds 
to  supplement  other  funds  for 
tourist  advertising  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  retiring  Gov. 
Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.  in  his 
message  last  week  to  the 
1946  Virginia  Legislature.  The 
proposed  advertising  fund 
would  be  handled  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  State  Highway 
Deportment  acting  together. 

AP  Assigns  Ball 
To  Nashville  Bureau 

Appointment  of  E.  D.  Ball,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  war  correspon¬ 
dent  recently  back  from  Ger¬ 
many,  as  chief  of  the  AP  bureau 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Executive 
Director  Kent  Cooper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Warren  A.  McNeill,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington. 

Ball,  who  covered  the  war 
from  Britain  to  the  invasion  and 
defeat  of  Germany,  is  a  native 
of  Marion  Junction,  Ala.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Alabama  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute.  He  entered  AP 
service  as  correspondent  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  In  1927. 

He  covered  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  from  an  American 
torpedo  boat  whose  job  was 
dashing  in  and  eut  of  coastline 
minefields. 


Levands  Give 
Scholarship 
To  Wichita  U. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Jan.  14 — The 
Wichita  Beacon  through  its 
owners,  Louis,  Max  and  John 
Levand,  has  granted  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita  a  scholarship 
of  $5,000  which  will  enable  four 
students  to  complete  four-year 
college  courses. 

The  scholarship  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  regularly  constituted 
committee  on  scholarship  and 
student  aid.  The  Levands  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  students  who  are 
to  receive  the  scholarship  fundi 
are  to  be  selected  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  creed  or  color.  The 
Levands  said  they  hoped  to 
make  the  scholarship  an  annual 
contribution  from  the  Beacon. 

“The  Beacon  scholarship  is  the 
first  received  by  the  university 
which  will  take  a  student  all 
the  way  through  four  years  of 
college,’’  said  Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine. 
“The  Levands  have  been  most 
generous,  not  only  in  the  amount 
of  the  gift,  but  the  basis  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  given — ‘regard- 
le.ss  of  race,  creed  or  color.’  ’’ 

■ 

Smith  Estate  $30,000 

The  will  of  the  late  CoL 
Ernest  G.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company,  shows  that  he  left  an 
estate  worth  at  least  $30,000. 
Colonel  Smith  died  recently. 
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Hoiles  Family 
Buys  Dailies 
In  Colorado 

CJOLORADO,  Springs,  Col.,  Jan. 
14 — Raymond  C.  Hoiles  and  fam¬ 
ily  of  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  owners 
of  newspaper  properties  in  San- 


Hoiles  NowoU 

ta  Ana,  Clovis,  N.  M.;  Pampa, 
Tex.,  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  this  week 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
and  Telegraph. 

Harry  Hoiles,  30,  the  younger 
of  two  sons  in  the  family,  im¬ 
mediately  assumed  the  duties 
of  publisher  from  T.  Ernest 
Nowels,  who  has  been  actively 
associated  with  the  Evening 
Telegraph  for  45  years.  Hoiles 
announced  that  Nowels  would 
be  retained  as  an  advisor. 

“Colorado  Springs  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  citi^  in  the 
world,”  Hoiles  said,  ‘'and  we 
haye  tremendous  faith  in  its  fu¬ 
ture.  In  taking  over  the  Gazette 
and  Telegraph,  we  intend  to 
maintain  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ards  they  have  attained,  and  the 
same  sound  general  policies.” 

Nowels  said,  “It  is  with  re¬ 
gret  that  we  relinquish  owner¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  We  are  proud  to  think 
that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
(the  papers!  outstanding  in  the 
small  city  field.” 

Harry  Hoiles  was  manager 
and  publisher  of  the  Bucyrus 
(O.)  Telegraph-Forum  for  three 
years  before  his  induction  into 
the  Army  in  1941.  He  serv^ 
in  the  European  theater  and 
was  discharged  as  an  Artillery 
Captain  in  October. 

He  will  purchase  a  home  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  bring  his 
wife  and  two-year-old  daughter 
from  Santa  Ana. 

Nowels  started  in  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  45  years  ago.  He  worked 
up  through  the  newsroom  and 
in  1916  became  manager  of  the 
Telegraph.  He  effected  one  of 
the  first  newspaper  consolida¬ 
tions  in  the  country  when  he 
purchased  the  Morning  Gazette 
for  the  owners  of  the  Telegraph 
in  1923. 

He  has  been  general  manager 
and  publisher  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  papers  since  that  year  and 
had  Just  completed  a  $125,000 
modernization  of  the  papers’ 
plant  and  equipment. 

Hoiles  said  he  anticipated  no 
staff  changes  at  present.  Frank 
R.  Wadell  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor,  S.  Clarence  Stewart  as  new.s 
director,  Robert  H.  Wardwell  as 
advertising  manager,  Leo  F. 
Dooley  as  national  advertising 
manager  and  Clyde  E.  Bassett 
as  circulation  manager. 

30 


Telephone  Tidbit 

Jacksonville.  Fla..  Jon.  14 — 
Dairy  cows  and  the  telephone 
strike  got  mixed  up  here  the 
other  day. 

When  a  dairy  official  tried  to 
telephone  on  ad  to  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal  he  was  told  that 
only  emergency  calls  were  being 
handled. 

“This  is  an  emergency."  he 
said.  ‘These  cows  Just  have  to  be 
milked." 

The  call  was  put  through. 

Seats  for  375 
In  White  House 
Press  Room  Plan 

Washington,  Jan.  17 —  Corre¬ 
spondents  (who  have  been 
crowded  into  the  White  House 
oval  room  for  conferences  wel¬ 
come  the  announcement  that  a 
$1,650,000  addition  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Offices  will  include  an 
auditorium  with  seating  capa¬ 
city  of  375  which  will  be  used 
for  press  conferences  among 
other  things. 

Important  news  events  such 
as  President  Truman’s  first 
meeting  with  press  representa¬ 
tives  nave  drawn  more  than 
200  men  and  women  to  the  oval 
room,  jamming  the  correspon¬ 
dents  to  the  point  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  take  notes. 
At  present  all  but  the  President 
must  remain  standing. 

Added  to  the  discomfort  Is 
the  fact  that  persons  other  than 
those  immediately  circling  the 
President’s  desk  cannot  see  him 
and  cannot  describe  the  gest¬ 
ures  and  facial  expressions 
which  often  reveal  as  much  of 
the  story  as  the  spoken  word. 

And  writers  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  frequently  cannot  hear 
either  the  questions  or  the  an¬ 
swers  and  requests  for  “repeats” 
are  numerous. 

With  the  new  arrangement, 
reporters  will  be  seated  com¬ 
fortably  with  the  President  at 
an  elevated  point  in  the  audit¬ 
orium. 

■ 

Blakesley  Leads 
Trib.  Head  Writers 

Chicago,  Jan.  14 — Richard  L. 
Blakesley,  copyreader  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  telegraph  desk, 
last  week  was  revealed  to  be 
the  big  1945  winner  in  the 
weekly  competition  among  Trib¬ 
une  deskmen  for  headline 
bonuses.  Blakesley  won  a  total 
of  $130  in  headline  bonuses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  James  F.  Derby 
of  the  local  desk  was  second 
with  $100  to  his  credit,  and  Abe 
Geldhof  of  the  cable  desk  was 
third  with  $75. 

Harold  Revoir  won  more  of 
the  Tribune’s  weekly  news 
photo  bonuses  than  any  other 
staff  cameraman  with  a  total  of 
$107.50.  Louis  Paus  was  second 
among  the  Tribune  lensmen 
with  $103,  and  William  J.  Mc- 
Corkle  netted  enough  of  the 
weekly  bonuses  to  total  $94. 


THE  mWRB  Of  MAN  IS 


The  normal  mind  houses  a  strong 
urge  to  contend. 

One  speaks  of  “clean  sport”  and  in 
business  “fair  competition”  is  urged. 

IN  promoting  localnews  dailies  as  the  major 
media  for  advertising  in  America  we  have 
never  ranted  against  radio  nor  attempted  to  tra¬ 
duce  transitads  nor  muttered  much  but  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  metropolitan  media,  magazines  nor 
any  of  the  instruments  with  which  man  may  carve 
out  a  distributive  channel,  consumer  acceptance 
and  sales  staff  super  efforts  in  what  “grey  matter” 
copyrightedly  calls  “total  advertising.” 

We  content  ourselves  to  point  out,  that  what 
makes  us  all  tick  is  emotion  and  that  the  morning¬ 
evening  and  Sunday  perennial  promotion  in  the 
emotional  field  is  the  localnews  Daily  for  it 
gives  the  human  his  highest  measure  of  personal 
importance,  personal  interest,  personal  family  and 
neighborhood  news.  It  gives  the  news  of  his  plant 
and  his  people,  the  news  of  his  boss  and  his  local 
associates.  The  news  that  touches  the  inner  and 
constant  centers  of  emotion.  Here  you  can  build 
goodwill.  It  will  fill  your  order  books  overnight, 
delight  your  dealers  and  stimulate  your  salesmen. 
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New  Grants  Set 
By  Journal 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  WLs.,  Jan.  14 — 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  es¬ 
tablished  new  policies  covering 
vacations,  holidays  and  sick 
leaves  for  employes  whose  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  company  is 
regulated  by  union  agreements. 
These  policies  are  apart  from 
the  provisions  of  its  union  con¬ 
tracts. 

All  employes  who  hold  reg¬ 
ular  situations  or  who  are 
permanent  staff  members  at  the 
Journal  (whether  or  not  they 
work  under  a  union  contract) 
will  now  be  granted  three 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay  when 
they  have  completed  10  or  more 
consecutive  years  of  service, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  and 
considerations. 

Designated  holidays  are  New 
Year’s  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
or  days  celebrated  as  such.  Dur¬ 
ing  holiday  weeks  men  will  be 
paid  for  five  shifts,  although 
working  only  four  shifts,  and 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  four 
shifts  will  be  paid  for  at  price 
and  a  half. 

Leaves  of  absence  now  are 
being  granted  with  pay.  The 
length  of  such  sick  leaves  with 
pay  is  not  limited  to  any 
specific  period  within  a  year, 
but  their  deration  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  company  and 
medical  evidence  of  inability  to 
report  for  work  is  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  if  requested. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  grant¬ 
ing  sick  leaves  with  pay.  the 
necessity  for  carrying  accident 
and  health  insurance  has  been 
removed  and  all  such  policies 
have  been  discontinued.  The 
coat  of  such  insurance  was  borne 
about  equally  by  the  company 
and  the  union. 

In  addition  the  Journal  com¬ 
pany  has  now  assumed  the  full 
premium  cost  of  providing  hos¬ 
pital  and  surgical  care  insurance 
for  ali  employes  who  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  plan  and  here¬ 
after  for  all  its  full-time  em¬ 
ployes,  including  both  unionized 
and  non-union  departments. 

Formerly  employes  who  were 
enrolled  in  hospital  and  surgical 
care  insurance  plans  paid  half 
of  the  cost.  Now  the  company 
will  pay  the  entire  premium  and 
cover  all  employes  and  their 
families  with  hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  care  insurance,  and  the 
salary  of  the  employes  goes  on 
during  leaves  of  ab.sence  granted 
for  illness. 


S.  F.  Paper  Delayed 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  14 — Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  San  Francisco 
Timet,  pictorial  tabloid  weekly, 
will  be  delayed  until  Feb.  1, 
according  to  Sherman  Bazell, 
editor.  The  San  Francisco  Times 
Publishing  Co.  has  acquired  the 
Lakeside  Press,  Howard  St. 
printing  plant,  and  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  moving  to  the  new  site, 
Mr.  Bazell  said.  The  Times’  bow 
originally  was  scheduled  for 
Jan.  12. 


Newsmen  'Detained' 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Joxl  14 — 
Arthur  C.  Deck,  managing  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  two  of  his  "boys" 
were  bold  incommunicado  tem¬ 
porarily  at  Camp  Kearns,  army 
forces  overseas  replacement 
training  center,  after  they  had 
covered  a  demobilisation  protest 
meeting  at  the  camp.  The  two 
Telegram  men— a  reporter  and  a 
reporter-photographer — were  held 
temporarily  while  public  relations 
officers  developed  and  viewed 
some  pictures  the  photographer 
had  token. 

Hearst  Drive 
Starts  Battle 
On  Vivisection 

One  of  the  hottest  legislative 
battles  since  Prohibition  was 
shaping  up  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  this  week  over 
the  campaign  by  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  outlaw  vivisec¬ 
tion. 

Countering  the  thousands  of 
petitions  which  readers  of  the 
Hearst  papers  heaped  upon 
the  lawmakers,  an  organization 
known  as  the  Friends  of  Medical 
Research  was  formed  to  "inform 
the  public  about  animal  research 
and  its  contribution  to  public 
health.’’ 

The  battle  will  center  around 
the  DiCostanzo-Davidson  Bill 
which  would  prohibit  research 
work  with  dogs.  For  weeks,  the 
Hearst  publications  have  publi¬ 
cized  the  petition  drive,  focus¬ 
sing  attention  on  it  with  a  car¬ 
toon  by  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr., 
which  shows  a  boy  and  his  dog 
outside  the  doors  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  first  petition  delivered  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  session 
contained  119,575  names. 

■ 

Buys  Buildings 

’The  Hopewell  (Va.)  News  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  buildings 
in  which  it  Is  housed,  at  Main 
and  Commerce  streets.  The  pur¬ 
chase  included  three  buildings 
which  form  a  corner  block. 


(inulalion  Manager 

One  of  New  York  State’s 
leading  afternoon  News¬ 
papers  has  an  opening  for 
a  top-flight  man  to  take 
complete  charge  of  its  Cir¬ 
culation  Department 

This  man  must  be  young, 
aggressive,  and  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Promotion. 

Please  give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

Box  3420 

Editor  &  Pububrer 


Sunday  Paper 
Started  in  N.  J. 
—On  the  13th 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14 — 
Defying  superstition,  the  Sunday 
Sentinel  made  its  bow  yester¬ 
day — the  13th — as  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty’s  first  and  only  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

But  the  13th  jinx  almost  up¬ 
set  the  plans  of  the  publishers 
to  get  out  the  first  issue.  At 
one  stage  of  its  development, 
the  Sentinel  had  a  staff  but  no 
printing  plant.  Then  it  had 
presses  but  no  paper.  Finall.v 
it  got  some  telephones  installed, 
the  day  before  the  telephone 
strike. 

It’s  the  purpose  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  according  to  Publisher 
Charles  L.  Van  Cott,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “news  blackout’’  which 
has  existed  throughout  Morris 
County  between  Saturday  and 
Monday.  The  county  seat,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  a  community  of  ap¬ 
proximately  16,000  persons,  is 
30  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Vol.  No.  1  of  the  Sentinel 
contained  20  pages.  For  eight 
weeks,  it  was  announced,  the 
Sentinel  will  pay  dealers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  10,000  copies.  ’The  mast¬ 
head  states  the  price  as  five 
cents. 

Local  news  is  being  stressed, 
while  world  and  national  cover¬ 
age  in  stories  and  pictures  is 
provided  by  International  News 
Service. 

Van  Cott  is  a  widely-known 
advertising  and  merchandising 


Gift  for  School 

The  lost  annual  report  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  is¬ 
sued  this  week,  disclosed  a  gift 
of  $110,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor  for  the  Chinese  Post  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism.  (See 
E  &  P,  Jan.  5). 


authority.  He  was  former  copy 
chief  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  His  associates  are: 

Charles  L.  McDermott,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Madison  Eagle, 
Rockaway  Record  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Huntington  (L.  I.) 
Long  Islander;  former  instructor 
of  English,  Brooklyn  College. 

Harry  L.  LaBelle,  associate 
editor — former  editor  of  Rock¬ 
away  Record. 

Charles  E.  Valentine,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  —  former  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Morristown 
News,  previously  on  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  New  York  World  and 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Edgar  M.  Weed,  advertising 
manager  —  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Morristown  Daily 
Recoil. 

J.  Edwin  Carter,  promotion 
and  business  manager — publish¬ 
er  of  "quality  package’’  week¬ 
lies  in  New  Jersey. 

Ferguson  V.  Bass,  circulation 
director-publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
ham  Courier  and  promotion 
manager  for  trade  publications. 

Carl  Roff,  sports  editor — for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  Daily  Record. 


Makes  Readers  Stay  Behind  Your  Newspoperl 


•  Clean,  sharp,  inviting  type  that  always  prints  a 
sparkling,  easy-to-read  page — that’s  what  you  get 
with  the  MONOMELT  System  of  metal  control.  Helps 
you  win  and  hold  new  readers . . .  speeds  up  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  lowers  your  composing  room  costs. 
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PACIFIC  ADVEETISING  ASSOCIATION 

Advertising  Urged 
To  Develop  West 


tjt,-  ij, 


PHOENIX,  Ariz.,  Jan.  13 — Ad¬ 
vertising  played  an  important 
part  in  winning  the  war  and 
can  assume  a  similar  role  in  the 
development  of  the  western 
United  States  during  the  next 
several  years,  members  of  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Association 
were  told  at  their  annual  mid¬ 
winter  convention  here  Jan.  11 
and  12. 

Speakers  included  George  M. 
Reynolds,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secreta^  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Albert  E.  Winger,  New 
York  City,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Don  Belding, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding,  and  Dr.  N.  H. 
Engle,  professor  of  business  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

“Two  presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  put  on  record  their 
conviction  that  advertising  made 
an  essential  contribution  to  the 
war,"  Winger  said.  “President 
Truman  has  gone  further  and 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
may  continue  to  receive  adver¬ 
tising  help  on  the  problems  now 
before  him.  *  •  *  Officials  both 
high  and  low  have  learned  to 
use  advertising  and  to  depend 
upon  it.” 

Speaking  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Reynolds  said  “advertis¬ 
ing  men  can  help  business”  by 
helping  the  commerce  depart¬ 
ment  “improve  our  service  to 
business.” 

Reynolds  reviewed  the  rapid 
industrial  growth  of  the  west, 
occasioned  by  the  war,  and  told 
the  advertising  men  they  now 
need  a  mass  market  for  their 
growing  mass-production  indus¬ 
tries. 

“The  east  already  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  markets  where  the 
greatest  population  lives,”  he 
said.  “Your  hope  lies  in  a 
growing  demand  in  your  own 
area  and  a  healthy  increase  in 
your  export  market.  If  you 
are  to  capitalize  fully  on  your 
growth,  you  must  free  yourself 
from  monopoly  control  from  the 
east,  break  up  your  local  re¬ 
straining  combines,  and  fully 
realize  the  American  dream  of 
free  enterprise  both  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry.” 

Boettigers  View 
Several  Plants 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15 — John 
Boettiger,  former  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  his  wife,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  P-I.  revealed  in 
Pasadena  Jan.  9  that  they  are 
interested  in  starting  a  news¬ 
paper  of  their  own  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  possibly  in 
Seattle  or  Tacoma,  Wash. 

They  are  at  present  inspect¬ 
ing  newspaper  plants  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Arizona. 


“There  is  a  selling  job  to  be 
done,  and  that  means  advertis¬ 
ing  men  will  have  to  help,”  Rey¬ 
nolds  said.  “The  department 
has  a  valuable  product  to  sell. 
Big  business  has  been  using 
commerce  services  for  years  and 
has  found  them  profitable.  The 
same  service  has  been  available 
to  small  business  all  these  years, 
but  it  has  not  been  well  adver¬ 
tised  and  not  many  of  the  small¬ 
er  operators  know  of  it.  You 
advertising  men  can  help  busi¬ 
ness  by  helping  us  Improve  our 
service  to  publishers.” 

Belding,  a  past  president  of 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  declared  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  must  make  every 
effort  to  preserve  free  enterprise 
and  free  competition.  He  termed 
labor  an  important  problem  for 
advertising  men  and  urged  every 
club  to  have  an  active  labor 
committee. 

Speaking  on  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  marketing,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  facilities. 
Dr.  Engle  showed  where  the 
west’s  purchasing  power  had  in¬ 
creased  from  $675  per  capita  in 
1940  to  $1,327  In  1944,  and  esti¬ 
mated  it  would  be  $1,333  per 
capita  in  1950. 

During  discussions  those  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  agreed 
that  educational  opportunities 
should  be  provided  young  men 
interested  in  the  advertising 
field,  that  returning  servicemen 
wishing  to  enter  or  re-enter  the 
field  should  be  given  all  possi¬ 
ble  help,  and  efforts  should  be 
made  to  aid  vets  in  hospitals. 

Charles  Storke,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Santa  Barbara  ( Calif. ) 
News-Press  and  PAA  president, 
presided.  Bill  Purslev,  president 
of  the  host  group,  Phoenix  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  welcomed  dele¬ 
gates. 

Guests  at  a  closing  luncheon 
included  Vernon  R.  Churchill, 
Portland,  Ore.,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal; 
W.  W.  Knorpp,  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  and  J. 
D.  Funk,  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  and 
first  vicepresident  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  was  selected  as 
the  1946  summer  convention 
city,  where  PAA  officers  will  be 
elected,  and  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Advertising  Club  was  welcomed 
into  the  association. 

■ 

Typos  in  New  Pact 

PoHTLAND,  Ore.,  Jan.  14 — 
Printers  on  Portland’s  news¬ 
papers  are  now  under  a  new 
contract  providing  a  daily  scale 
of  $12.50  and  a  $13.25  nightside 
scale  for  a  7%  hour  shift.  Mult- 
onomah  ’Typographical  Union’s 
acceptance  of  this  proposal  pro¬ 
vided  printers  with  a  $2.15  daily 
increase,  $2.40  nightside,  retro¬ 
active  to  Jan.  1. 


OCTOGENARIAN 

George  Lewis,  who  hawks  ali 
three  Detroit  papers  in  front  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building, 
has  just  marked  his  80th  birthday 
anniversary.  It  was  just  another 
working  day  for  him.  He  has  op¬ 
erated  at  his  “stand"  for  ninA 
years  and  averages  700  papers 
a  day.  "This  paper  selling  is 
the  best  career  I  ever  had,"  soys 
the  vendor  whom  mony  call 
"Dad."  "I  never  intend  to  retire." 

Ayer  Report 
Notes  Success 
Of  Army  Drive 

The  current  Army  recruiting 
campaign  is  to  date  the  most 
successful  in  Army  history,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fact  sheet  assembled 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  the 
advertising  agency  handling  the 
account. 

The  total  number  of  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  first  11  weeks  is 
400,000.  November  recorded 
184,840  volunteers,  the  highest 
previous  record  month  in  Army 
history  ( including  Dec.,  1941 ) 
was  October,  1942,  during  which 
155,000  men  volunteered. 

11,500  Popera  Used 

The  fact  sheet  points  out  that 
when  the  current  campaign  was 
started,  several  high  Army  offi¬ 
cials  predicted  that  not  more 
than  300,000  men  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  in  a  year. 

The  media  used  include  11.500 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories,  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements.  sponsored  broad¬ 
casts  of  football  games,  two  two- 
minute  motion  picture  trailers, 
posters,  window  displays,  etc., 
car  canls  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
various  media  is  still  flexible, 
according  to  R.  D.  Casey,  Ayer 
representative. 

Poor  Richard 
Award  to  Gamble 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  17 — ^Ted  R. 
Gamble,  who,  as  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury’s  War 
Finance  Division  directed  the 
largest  public  financing  opera¬ 
tions  in  history,  received  the 
1946  Poor  Richard  Club  Gold 
Medal  Award  of  Achievement  at 
the  Club’s  Victory  Dinner  at  the 
Bellevue  -  Stratford  Hotel  here 
tonight.  Gamble  was  cited  as  the 
“greatest  salesman  in  history.” 


News  Summary 
WeU  Read 
Study  Shows 

A  unique  page  one  news  sum¬ 
mary  and  index  in  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  has 
a  high  reader  following,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
reports  in  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  No.  94  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nov.  2  issue  of  the 
upstate  New  York  daily. 

The  index,  which  measures 
two  columns,  is  titled  “How  it 
looks  to  us”  and  is  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  news  and 
features  of  the  day.  On  the  day 
of  the  Foundation  check  it  at¬ 
tracted  60''i  of  the  men  and 
women. 

lliis  marked  the  first  test  of 
such  a  digest  in  the  Continuing 
Study,  the  Foundation  states. 

Readership  of  advertising  in 
the  Observer-Dispatch  of  that 
day  was  generally  high,  the 
study  shows.  Three  aids— two 
national  and  one  local — moved 
on  to  the  list  of  best-read  ads  in 
their  respective  categories  as 
compiled  from  all  Studies. 

A  General  Electric  ad  won 
first  place  in  the  Household 
classification  (national)  having 
been  noted  by  36%  of  the  men 
and  16%  of  the  women.  The 
995-line  ad  announced  the  com¬ 
pany's  swing  back  to  regular 
production  of  long  scarce  house¬ 
hold  items  such  as  alarm  clocks, 
flat-irons,  refrigerators,  etc. 
This  topped  the  previous  high 
of  31%  in  the  Household  classi¬ 
fication  set  by  women  readers. 

Appearing  on  page  three. 
Chrevrolet’s  905-line  ad  attract¬ 
ed  49  %  of  the  men  and  14% 
of  the  women.  This  readership 
gave  it  fourth  among  automo¬ 
tive  ads  for  all  94  studies. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the 
women  were  attracted  by  the 
Union-Fern  stores  2,240-line  dis¬ 
play  of  home  furnishings  which 
ran  on  the  back  page,  and  28% 
of  the  men  readers  noted  it,  ac¬ 
cording  it  number  one  place  in 
the  Furniture  and  Household 
category  ( local ) . 

Men’s  score  of  95%  for  any 
advertising,  excluding  Classified, 
was  topped  only  by  the  Study 
of  the  Johnstown  ( Pa. )  Tribune, 
where  it  was  two  points  higher. 
Similarly,  men’s  readership  of 
local  advertising  came  within 
one  percentage  point  of  equal¬ 
ing  the  all-time  high  of  94%  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Johnston  Tribune 
survey.  The  male  71%  score  for 
national  advertising  in  the  Utica 
paper  was  the  eighth  highest. 

Local  political  advertising 
made  its  first  appearance,  in  vol¬ 
uminous  quantities,  in  this 
.studv,  drawing  remarkable  at¬ 
tention.  the  Foundation  pointed 
otit  which  was  probably  because 
of  the  intensity  of  the  local  cam¬ 
paign. 

■ 

Boys  Net  $846,492 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era  and  Intelligen¬ 
cer-Journal  who  started  selling 
War  Stamps  Dec.  13,  1941,  ended 
their  sale  of  Stamps  and  Bonds 
Dec.  31  with  a  record  of  $846,- 
492.60  sold. 
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Ralph  Ingersoll 
Plans  ‘Broadened’  PM 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

PLANNING  for  D-Day  was  a 

tough,  sometimes  monotonous 
Job  of  gathering  facts.  So  when 
operations  were  finally  launched 
one  major  from  General  Devers’ 
staff  determined  to  be  in  on  the 
show  and  see  the  plans  in  ac¬ 
tion  —  MaJ.  Ralph  McAllister 
Ingersoll,  editor-on-leave  of  PM. 

He  landed  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  task  force  of  medium 
tanks  assigned  to  make  contact 
with  paratroopers  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division.  As  he  saw 
the  German  defenses  crumple 
under  American  attack,  he 
thought,  “That's  what  American 
planning  can  accomplish.”  His 
second  thought  was  later  and 
characteristic  of  his  whole  edi¬ 
torial  trend: 

“We  have  got  to  solve  the 
problems  of  national  planning. 
Look  what  planning  did  to  Ger¬ 
many!” 

Constructiv*  Journalism 

So,  back  at  his  desk  after 
more  than  three  years  of  Army 
service,  Lt.  Col.  Ingersoll  plans 
to  devote  more  time  and  space 
in  PM  to  constructive  Journal¬ 
ism,  especially  to  content  that 
will  aid  national  planning  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  late 
depression. 

Sitting  awkwardly  sidewise  in 
his  patent  PM  desk  chair,  alter- 
nateV  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
drinking  coffee,  Ingersoll  de¬ 
scribed  other  plans  for  PM  to 
Editor  &  Publisher — not  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  from  the  original 
prospectus.  Just  designs  they 
hadn’t  yet  bron  able  to  accom¬ 
plish,  he  noted. 

“PM  will  keep  up  its  crusad¬ 
ing,”  he  prefaced,  but  we  in¬ 
tend  to  broaden  its  base,  to  have 
more  to  offer  more  people.  If 
you’re  always  crusading  you  get 
to  be  a  bore.  Lacking  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  wire,  money  and 
newsprint  and  faced  by  other 
handicaps,  PM’s  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  all  the  news 
and  putting  it  into  readable  com¬ 
pass  had  narrowed  down  to 
where  we  were  being  read  by 
people  who  agreed  with  us. 

”We  were  so  busy  keeping 
ourselves  alive  the  first  few 
years  that  we  couldn’t  do  more 
than  about  10%  of  the  things 
we  planned  to  do.” 

Other  principles  on  which  PM 
changes  would  be  based,  Inger¬ 
soll  said,  would  be:  condensing 
more  of  the  wire  news  report 
into  fewer  words,  Interestingly 
expressed;  developing  writers 
with  more  curiosity  and  writing 
ability;  better  illustration  (“and 
I  don’t  know  how  we’re  going 
to  go  about  it!”),  and  a  better 
Job  of  local  coverage. 

Broadening  the  base  of  PM, 
Ingersoll  explained,  would  mean 
covering  more  of  the  things  that 
other  newspapers  cover,  “more 
crime,  for  instance.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  condensing  the  wire  re¬ 
port  into  briefer,  more  readable 
compass  would  go  development 
of  better  writing,  a  problem  not 


only  for  PM  but  for  all  news¬ 
papers,  he  emphasized. 

“In  the  last  20  years  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  been  very 
busy  driving  talent  away  from 
itself.”  he  declared,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  high  pay  scales  in  the 
movies,  magazines,  book  field 
and  advertising  agencies. 

“All  the  newspaper  has  to  sell 
is  the  talent  of  the  people  writ¬ 
ing  news,"  he  said.  "Somewhere 
there  got  to  be  the  idea  that 
there  wasn't  any  need  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
papers  got  bankrupt  of  talent 
and  began  hiring  it  back  in  the 
iorm  of  columnists.  I  think  col¬ 
umns  are  fine,  but  I  think  it’s 
the  hell  of  a  note  if  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  got  down  to 
a  point  where  it's  the  only  way 
it  can  support  a  writer.” 

PM’s  recent  agreement  with 
the  guild  for  $95  top  minima, 
and  a  profit-sharing  plan,  were 
in  line  with  this  thinking,  he 
commented 

Gav*  Up  Enginaaring 

Since  IngersoH's  father  had 
directed  the  building  of  the 
Queensborough,  Manhattan  and 
Williamsburg  bridges,  his  career 
as  an  engineer  also  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  acquired  a  type¬ 
writer  at  the  age  of  10  and  was 
selling  thrillers  to  the  pulp 
magazines  when  he  was  12. 

After  graduating  from  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale  and  working  with  mining 
companies,  he  wrote  a  book 
about,  “In  and  Under  Mexico.” 

“I  found  I  liked  writing  about 


it  better  than  doing  it,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  prompt  switch  to 
journalism.  “Actually  I  started 
on  the  New  York  American.  Vic 
Watson  was  city  editor.” 

He  joined  the  New  Yorker  in 
May  of  1925  and  by  November 
was  managing  editor  —  “not  a 
very  great  distinction  since  at 
that  period  they  were  changing 
managing  editors  every  two 
weeks.”  Ingersoll  held  the  Job 
five  years. 

In  1930  he  went  over  to  For¬ 
tune  where  experiments  in  pic¬ 
torial  journalism  and  in  candid 
camera  technique  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  tor  Life,  which  he  started 
after  becoming  general  manager 
of  Time,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune. 

The  same  photographic  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  original  social 
plan  of  Fortune,  coupled  with 
his  desire  to  experiment  also  in 
newspaper  publishing,  were  be¬ 
hind  the  original  PM  idea,  Inger¬ 
soll  declared. 

On  planning,  PM,  social  ideas 
and  previous  publishing  ven¬ 
tures  Ingersoll  talked  freely,  but 
on  his  military  service  his  con¬ 
versation  tended  to  fall  into  the 
pattern  of  the  published  facts: 
that  he  entered  as  a  private  in 
July  1942,  was  commissioned 
and  saw  service  under  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  African  campaign  with 
the  First  U.S.  Infantry  Division, 
served  with  General  Devers’ 
planning  staff,  got  in  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Normandy  by  shiRing 
from  staff  to  line  officer. 

He  did  not  mention  that  he 
was  commended  for  bravery 
under  fire  in  Africa  and  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  part 
in  the  Normandy  invasion. 

His  rise  from  private  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  he  dismissed 
briefly  as  “Mostly  luck.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  they  happen 
to  have  vacancies.  I  was 
certainly  overage  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant.” 


240th  Birthday 
Of  Franklin 
Is  Observed 

A  program  commemorating 
the  240th  anniversary  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  birthday  was 
sponsored  in  City  Hall,  New 
York  on  Jan.  17  by  43  advertis¬ 
ing,  labor  and  management  or¬ 
ganizations  interest^  in  the 
printing  trades. 

William  H.  Friedman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Educational  Com¬ 
mission,  introduced  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  O’Dwyer  and  other  speak¬ 
ers  who  honored  Franklin  as  a 
worker,  an  advertising  special¬ 
ist,  an  educator,  a  printer,  a 
citizen  and  an  inspiration  for 
youth. 

The  fact  that  Franklin  is  gen¬ 
erally  credited  to  be  the  “Father 
of  American  Advertising”  wu 
pointed  out  by  Ralph  T.  Hines, 
vicepresident  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety. 

Russell  Hogan.  President  of 
the  New  York  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  spoke  of  how 
Franklin  shared  his  knowledge 
with  others  through  his  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  by  found¬ 
ing  public  libraries,  and  by  his 
inventions  of  the  lightning  rod 
and  the  stove. 

Franklin's  career  as  a  master 
printer  was  discussed  by  Daniel 
A.  McVicker,  president  of  the 
New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
Association,  who  recalled  that 
although  his  skill  in  printing 
was  only  one  of  Franklin’s 
many  achievements,  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  show  his  interest  in  the 
profession  throughout  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  life,  “thus  showing 
his  appreciation  of  printing  as 
an  art  and  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.” 


SOUTHEASTERN  CAM  ASSOCIATION  OFTICERS 

Elected  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Southeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  in 
Charlotte.  N.  C„  were:  Left  to  right,  front — Wayne  Moores.  Charlotte  Observer,  president;  Mancel 
Lawence,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  first  vice  president;  Tommie  Haden,  Macon  (Ga.)  News  & 
Telegraph,  second  vicepresident;  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  Calloway,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  standing,  directors — Gaines  Kelley,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record;  Herbert  Schachte, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times;  C.  C.  Mulholland,  Jr.,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Lamvert,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer;  James  Martin,  Charleston  (W.  Vo.)  Mail,  and  Harry 
Judges,  Richmond  (Va.)  Ti  mes-Dispatch  and  News-Leader. 
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CNPA  Convention  at  Coronado 

Assume  Leadership, 
Newspapers  Urged 


CORONADO,  Cal.,  Jan.  IT- 

Thorough  investigation  of 
newsprint  conditions,  important 
steps  in  labor  relations  and  im* 
proved  coordination  of  its  own 
leadership  have  been  among  the 
more  important  activities  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  during  the  last  year. 

So  reported  E.  R.  “Ray”  Lov¬ 
ett,  CNPA  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.,  as  scores  of 
publishers  gathered  here  for  the 
first  statewide  meeting  since 
early  days  of  the  war. 

A  challenge  to  publishers  for 
leadership  in  this  reconversion 
period  was  included  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  report: 

“A  new  era  is  in  the  offing. 
We  can  ‘coast’  along  and  take  it 
In  stride  or  we  can  act  aggres¬ 
sively  and  keep  a  ‘Jump  ahead.’ 

"A  real  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  service  awaits  every  one 
of  us  if  we  have  the  courage 
and  far-sightedness  to  take  the 
leadership.  No  one  is  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  do  good  than  the 
newspaper  publisher.  Are  we 
going  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity?” 

Committees  on  newspaperboys’ 
welfare,  legal  and  legislation  and 
postal  regulations  played  im¬ 
pressive  roles  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lovett  said 
in  amplifying  his  remarks  about 
the  newsprint  committees.  Pub- 
Ibher-members  participated  to 
an  important  extent  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  Newspaper  Week  observ¬ 
ance,  of  which  CNPA  Manager 
John  B.  Long  was  national 
chairman. 

California  Centennial 

Many  of  these  activities  are 
continuing  over  into  this  year, 
which  is  the  centennial  year  of 
the  establishment  of  newspapers 
in  California.  Reports  on  adver¬ 
tising  rates  have  been  prepared 
by  George  McQueen,  Burling¬ 
ame  Advance,  named  in  1944, 
and  on  small  city  newspaper 
promotion  by  Carlyle  Reed,  La 
Mesa  Intercity  Express. 

Among  all  these  actions  Mr. 
Lovett  placed  newsprint  first, 
even  though  no  more  newsprint 
was  obtained  by  the  strenuous 
activities  of  a  committee  headed 
by  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook. 

“At  least  we  found  out  what 
is  behind  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion,  and. now  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  problem,”  Mr. 
Lovett  said.  “Bringing  the 
Boren  newsprint  subcommittee 
io  the  Coast  brought  the  facts  of 
the  situation  to  our  attention. 

“The  job  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  is  typical  of  the  energy 
•nd  effort  put  forth  by  every 
man  called  to  serve.  All  during 
1945  we  had  practically  100% 
attendance  at  our  Executive 
Committee  and  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings.  This  gives  one  a 
source  of  pride  in  those  who 


helped  so  unselfishly  to  serve 
their  fellow  craftsmen.” 

Labor  and  management  strides 
were  emphasized  when  eight 
representatives  of  mechanical 
crafts  sat  down  with  eight  pub¬ 
lishers  and  drew  up  the  basis 
for  apprenticeship  training  in 
California.  The  publishers  rep¬ 
resented  all  sizes  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  both  open  and  closed 
shops. 

Growth  of  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Bureau  was  particularly 
heavy  in  the  south,  Mr.  Lovett 
noted.  Postal  regulations  activ¬ 
ity  was  highlighted  by  the  high 
rates  proposal.  ‘This  was  de¬ 
feated  largely  by  the  NEA,  which 
was  represented  in  California  by 


Committeeman  Lowell  E.  Jessen, 
Turlock  Journal,  but  the  CNPA 
committee  headed  by  M.  Earle 
Adams,  Healdsburg  Tribune  and 
Enterprise,  played  an  important 
part. 

Organization  of  a  system  of 
calling  upon  past  CNPA  presi¬ 
dents  for  guidance  and  coimsel 
was  effected  at  Bakersfield  in 
November  when  half  of  the  for¬ 
mer  association  leaders  attended 
a  private  meeting.  This  group 
gave  off-the-record  criticisms  of 
every  phase  of  CNPA  activity, 
and  enabled  presentation  of  a 
memo  of  value  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  organization. 

Tribute  to  Office  Staff 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
Times,  was  chairman  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  relations  committee  and 
Phil  M.  Knox,  Oakland  Tribune 
circulation  manager  headed  the 
newspaperboy  welfare  group. 

CNPA’s  staff  functioned 
smoothly  and  alertly  despite  con¬ 
ditions  created  at  Los  Angeles  by 
office  improvements  and  at  San 


Printer  to  Publisher . . .  Lovett 
Got  'Break'  in  Composing  Room 


Lovett 


CORONADO,  Cal.,  Jan.  17— E.  R. 

“Ray”  Lovett,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been 
with  one  news- 
paper  for  40 
years  —  carrier 
days  included. 

He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  c  a  r  - 
rier,  apprentice, 
printer,  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
advertising  s  o  - 
licitor,  advertis- 
i  n  g  manager, 
business  mana¬ 
ger  and  then 

publisher  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times.  Since  1937  he  has  been 
general  manager  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  includes 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
the  Burlingame  Advance  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Times. 

President  of  the  Peninsula 
Newspapers  is  George  F.  Morell, 
who  preceded  Mr.  Lovett  into 
the  CNPA  leadership  eight  years 
ago. 

Pride  in  the  printing  profes¬ 
sion  still  radiates  from  Lovett, 
who  says: 

“A  newspaper  printer  can  gain 
education  from  the  business.  If 
he  is  willing,  he  can  move  right 
along.  There  is  no  better  way. 

“As  a  printer  I  used  my  spare 
time  to  read  every  trade  publica¬ 
tion  that  came  into  the  shop.  A 
printer  also  is  more  or  less  au¬ 
tomatically  educated  because  he 
is  always  reproducing  news.” 

Lovett  entered  the  Times  com¬ 
posing  room  as  a  $6  a  week  ap¬ 
prentice  without  completing  high 
school.  Then  war  service  in  two 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  in¬ 
terrupted  his  Times’  association. 
As  a  National  Guardsman,  he 
served  on  Mexican  border  duty 
in  1916. 

World  War  I  took  him  to  news¬ 
paper  work  on  far-away  soli. 
Within  a  month  after  war  broke 
out  he  and  some  former  Guard 


associates  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  He  was  called  into  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  October,  1917,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  seaman  and  becoming 
a  first  class  petty  officer.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Ouam  Recorder, 
a  monthly  which  contained  the 
Governor’s  orders  and  news  of 
the  island.  From  Armistice  Day 
until  July,  1919,  Mr.  Lovett  was 
head  of  the  Recorder  print  shop. 
He  had  a  crew  of  15  or  16  na¬ 
tives  and  a  few  Marines.  The 
task  was  to  set  the  publication 
by  hand. 

On  being  mustered  out,  he 
found  a  printing  job  awaiting 
him  on  the  Times  although  the 
paper  was  then  under  new  own¬ 
ership.  TTie  associates  were  Mr. 
Morell,  Dallas  Wood,  new  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  combined 
publications,  and  W.  F.  Henry, 
then  plant  superintendent  with 
a  quarter  Interest. 

One  day  Mr.  Morell  came  into 
the  composing  room  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  absent  again. 
He  asked  if  anyone  in  the  back 
shop  could  take  over,  and  Mr. 
Henry  named  the  returned 
sailor. 

“So  you  see  I  just  happened 
to  get  on  the  ladder  by  a  break,” 
Mr.  Lovett  remarked.  That 
break  led  places.  He  became  a 
Times  stockholder  in  1921,  a 
stockholder  on  the  newly-formed 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
1930,  and  Times  publisher  in 
1932.  Later — in  1941— owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers  was  vested  perpetually  in  a 
group  of  working  members  of 
the  newspapers  and  their  hold¬ 
ing  organization. 

Peninsula  Newspapers — PNI — 
obtain  their  name  from  their  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  peninsula  leading 
to  San  Francisco.  Rapid  expan¬ 
sion  has  marked  this  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  Times  circula¬ 
tion  went  from  5,600  in  1941  to 
8,131  this  month,  the  Tribune 
from  3,773  to  5,487  and  the  Ad¬ 
vance  from  3,810  to  5,923. 
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Francisco  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference,  Mr.  Lovett  reported 
in  paying  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Long  and  his  associates.  Man¬ 
power  shortages  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  of  the  staff,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  while  the  extreme 
shortage  of  printers  left  both 
CNPA  offices  powerless  to  sup¬ 
ply  needed  help. 

Mr.  Lovett  was  chairman  of 
the  press-radio  committee  of  the 
UNO  Conference  meeting.  There 
were  eight  publishers  and  staff 
members  of  CNPA  newspapers 
and  two  CNPA  staff  members  on 
the  organization.  Mr.  Lovett 
also  served  on  two  UNO  sub¬ 
committees. 

E.  A.  Davis,  Tulelake  Reporter, 
is  first  vicepresident  of  the 
CNPA;  Mr.  Ftink  is  second  vice- 
president,  and  Fred  M.  Rolens, 
South  Pasadena  Review,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Serving  on  the 
Executive  Committee  with  CNPA 
officers  are  Clarence  H.  Holies, 
Santa  Ana  Register;  Mr.  Reed; 
Carl  H.  Lehman,  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat;  A.  C.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Willitts  News,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Larson,  Claremont  Courier. 
Mr.  Reed  was  president  of  the 
San  Diego  County  unit  of  the 
CNPA,  host  group  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Sessions  will  be  preceded  by  a 
meeting  to  authorize  the  conven¬ 
tion.  A  present  Constitutional 
requirement  is  that  conventions 
be  in  February.  Hotel  condi¬ 
tions  made  this  weekend  the 
only  available  date  at  the  site 
selected. 

Members  of  the  CNPA  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Bureau  are  meet¬ 
ing  preliminary  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  California  and  Nevada  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members  will 
meet  Sunday  noon.  Because  of 
the  hurried  convention  call,  an¬ 
nual  awards  will  not  be  made 
this  year. 

Report  on  Newsprint 

Machinery  is  prepared  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  so-called  New 
England  newsprint  plan  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Long  stated  in  his 
report. 

Only  one  critical  case  has 
come  to  CNPA  attention,  so  the 
plan  will  be  on  a  1%  rather  than 
a  3%  basis. 

At  the  year-end,  10  publica¬ 
tions,  including  three  CNPA 
member  weeklies  in  Los  Angeles, 
found  themselves  without  news¬ 
print  suppliers.  Enough  news¬ 
print  to  enable  the  10  publishers 
to  stay  in  business  with  an 
eight  -  page  paper  is  being 
sought. 

All  newspapers  in  the  State, 
large  and  small,  were  united  in 
the  newsprint  crisis,  he  reported. 
Employment  came  next  to  news¬ 
print  “for  rugged  rassling”  and 
manifold  activities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  included  hospital  visits  to 
service  hospitals  to  inform 
wounded  seeking  information 
about  newspaper  jobs. 

Weekly  newspaper  publi.shers 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Montana  and  California  will 
meet  in  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Feb.  15 
and  16  to  consider  a  Far  West¬ 
ern  advertising  service  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Long  described  the  past 
12  months  as  the  “busiest,  rough¬ 
est  and  most  inspiring”  of  his  18 
years  as  general  manager. 
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LocccL  National 
Rates  Studied 
On  West  Coast 


Industrial 

Stability! 


Buruncame,  14 — 

Open  space  regular  ) 

rates  were  generally 
be  approximately  the 
same  rate  in  a 

survey  of  68  California  newspa* 
conducted  by  George  Me* 

Queen,  Burlingame  ?’*  '‘^"’T-<'  > 

.  •  ■K; 

large  space  the 

rates  lower  in  all 

McQueen  found.  Such 

space  contracts  “are  extremely  •* 

tional  advertisers  would  rarely  PUBLISHERS  ENTERTAIN  STORE  MEN 

use  that  much  space,”  he  added.  Retail  store  executives  and  their  advertising  representatives  were 
A  large  number  of  newspapers  guests  of  Boston  publishers  at  the  Copley-Plasa  last  week  during 
formerly  included  frequency  and  a  two-day  session  devoted  to  the  AANR  presentation.  “Newspapers 
volume  discounts  on  their  na*  Chain  Radio."  In  the  luncheon  group  above  are:  Left  to  right, 

tional  rate  card  but  most  of  leU  foreground— C.  W.  Rogers,  Boston  Post;  H.  James  Gedi- 

..nficl  u.»t2  *ifw  ““a'  Davis  Taylor,  assistant  publisher  of  Boston  Globe;  Robert  B. 

X“t  ser^s  oragencies  it  was  Choate.  pubUsher  of  Boston  Herald-Traveler;  Walter  F.  Carley.  pub- 
found  agencies,  ii  was  Boston  Post-  and  Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of  Record- 

Such  discounts  in  the  local  American  and  toastmaster. 

field  “appear  to  be  Justified,”  the  ■  '■  ■  - 

report,  prepared  for  the  Cali-  Q_ -ll'  _  Evening  News.  Charleston 

fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  OPGlllIig  DG©  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Cincinnati 

sociation,  said.  *  (O.)  Post,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 

Offers  Formula  AGSUXXIGS  Columbus  ( O. )  Citizen,  Denver 

"Judging  from  the  papers  sur-  ^  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Des 

veyed,  the  lowest  rate  should  not  3n  SnOTiertt'Q  Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune, 

be  more  than  30%  less  than  the  ajpWllOUIO  Detroit  ( Mich.  I  JVcujs,  El  Paso 

highest  local  rate,”  Mr.  McQueen  The  National  Spelling  Bee  is  Herald  -  Post,  Fort  Worth 

said.  Two  highly  successful  being  resumed  for  1946  with  „ 

newspapers  were  found  to  op-  approximately  30  newspapers  ^vess,  InaiarMpolis  ( Ind. )  Times, 
erate  on  a  single  rate  basis  for  participating  throughout  the  |>"oa:oiltc  (TennJ  News-Sen- 
local  display.  country,  Max  B.  Cook,  Scripps-  f’’’®**” 

The  following  formula,  based  Howard  promotion  editor,  has  Scimitar,  Miarm  i  Fla.)  Herald, 
on  successful  operation  and  pro-  announced.  Minneapolis  ( Mmn  )  Tribune; 

duction  of  a  top  quality  paper.  The  spelling  competition  this  "  .  .  .T™  ,  World-Telegram; 

was  offered  by  Mr.  McQueen;  year  will  extend  from  coast-to-  ^ 

Minimum  rate  for  circulation  up  coast,  adding  some  of  the  largest  1  Okla*>°TriSfnp-  WhZu 

to  1.000,  40c  Inch  open  rate.  newspapers  in  the  nation  to  its  ,  Ne^s^^^ 

Add  10c  per  1,000  circulation  up  roster,  and  comprising  several  '  w.  v^) 

to  5,000,  80c  inch  open  rate.  ^e^SeV^  W^hington  (D^^c\ 

Above  that,  increase  on  more  re-  It  is  planned  to  bro^cast  the  naii«  wi.,#,.  ^ 

stricted  scale  according  to  par-  finals  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  * 
ticular  problems  of  commun-  possibly  televise  the  broadcast 

ity,  and  in  keeping  with  av-  to  New  York  and  other  points.  R„ns  GI  Grine  Ad 
erage  of  papers  In  state.  Schoolroom  and  school  spell-  vxiipe 

One  nublisher  renorted  he  de-  downs  will  begin  sometime  this  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Jan.  14— 
termfnes  rates  bv  ^eraging  month.  City  champions  will  be  The  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald  last 
costs  totalling  Hnag^  and  adding  selected  by  May  5.  Finalists  week  ran  a  full-page  ad  written 
^rMuired  or^t  six  grou^^^^^  the  na-  by  GIs  in  the  Phiiippines  de- 

pa^rs  were  included  in  the^sur-  lion’s  capital  by  May  23  where  manding  they  be  sent  home  to 
vev  largest  groun  being  "over  they  wiil  be  honored  at  a  dinner  Restates.  The  ad,  transmission 
Swo  drculat^^^^^^^^  smklfest  4"  Hotel  WiUard.  Finals  will  of  which  was  paid  by  the  sol- 
tn  snno”  oe  in  the  National  Press  Club  diers,  was  run  by  a  local  firm, 

p  ■  .  .  _  ,  „  auditorium  on  May  24.  F.  H.  Wisner,  Star-Herald  ad 

Standard  Color  Rates  Prizes  amounting  to  more  manager,  says  he  believes  his 

Elimination  of  political  rates  than  $2,000  will  be  awarded  in  paper  was  the  first  to  carry  this 
Is  gaining  ground  in  California,  war  bonds.  First  prize  will  in-  ad  in  the  country. 

Space  is  now  being  sold  on  a  elude  a  $500  war  bond  and  a 
regular  open  rate  basis  with  special  trip,  with  escort,  to  New 
cash  in  advance  required,  Mr.  York  City.  Second  prize  will 
McQueen  stated.  be  $300  and  third,  $100.  In  ad- 

Color  advertising  rates  were  dition,  every  finalist  who  ap- 
found  fairly  well  standardized  at  pears  on  the  Washington  plat- 
25  %  extra  for  one  color  and  35  form,  will  receive  the  equlv- 
or  40%  extra  for  two.  Minimum  alent  of  $40  or  $50,  depending 
color  space  requirements  were  upon  his  standing  in  the  con- 
at  least  a  quarter-page.  test. 

Several  newspapers  com-  Dr.  Harold  F.  Harding,  pro- 
mented  they  considered  It  poor  fessor  of  speech  at  George  Wash- 
business  to  increase  ad  rates  ington  University,  will  serve  a.s 
without  first  increasing  circula-  pronouncer  for  the  finals 
tion  prices.  Most  publishers  Judges  have  been  selected 
were  found  to  be  getting  a  larger  among  the  nation's  top  edu- 
share  of  revenue  from  circula-  cators. 

tion  than  formerly.  The  following  newspapers 

A  slide  rule  cannot  be  applied  have  signed  contracts  to  par- 
to  the  rate  problem  for  a  solu-  ticipate  in  the  1946  National 
tion,  Mr.  Mc^een  concluded,  as  Spelling  Bee; 
all  communities  differ  and  every  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  -  Journal. 
factor  should  be  weighed  before  Atlanta  (Ga.i  Journal,  Birming- 
determining  a  correct  rate.  ham  ( Ala. )  Post,  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
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POPULATION 
543,000 
EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  POWER 
$700,000,000. 


The  Albany  Market  has 
been  little  affected  by 
booms  or  depressions. 
Widely  diversified  indns* 
try  has  created  the  per¬ 
fect  business  balance— -a 
time-tested  dependability. 

Equally  dependable,  and 
of  proven  effectiveness, 
is  the  medium  which  best 
reaches  this  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  market  —  The 
Times-Union,  Albany’s  s 
great  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Times-Union  is  read 
by  over  47,000  families 
each  morning,  and  over 
96,000  families  each 
Sunday. 
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The  Hearst  Newspapers  hi 
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always  believed  in  keeping 


n 

ui 


STRONG 


“Whatever  is  right  can  he  achieved  through  the  irresistible 
power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our 
object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be 
done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.^’ 

in  1932  the  Hearst  Newspapers  de¬ 
manded  military  control  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  to  make  them  a  defense 
base  for  America  against  Japan. 

In  1941  the  Hearst  Newspapers  were 

still  calling  for  more  planes,  ships,  and 
bases  when  death  rained  from  the  skies 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  1945  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

republished  editorials  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1940 
urging  universal  military  training. 


In  1903  the  Hearst  Newspapers  saw 

their  proposal  for  an  Isthmian  canal 
approved  as  America  signed  a  treaty 
with  Panama. 

In  1910  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pre¬ 
dicted  that  air  power  would  determine 
victory  in  future  wars. 

In  1917  the  Hearst  Newspapers  came 

out  for  universal  military  service. 

In  1928  the  Hearst  Newspapers  called 

for  a  great  fleet  of  submarines  as  well 
as  swarms  of  planes. 
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Washington  Pushes 
Informative  Label 


FIRST  paying  respects  to  the 

adverusiing  profession  —  “its 
work  ha»  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized  in  .  Washington”  —  Alfred 
Schindler,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commercf,  made  an  appeal  for 
“informadve  labeling”  in  a  talk 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  this  week. 

“Infornlative  labeling,”  he  em¬ 
phasized,  “is  not  grade  labeling. 
Grade,  labeling  »  only  a  part 
of  informative  labeling.” 

While  |he  brand  name  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  feood  advertising  med¬ 
ium,  he  uid,  the  addition  of  a 
descriptiw  or  informative  label 
is  a  busii^s  stimulant;  it  makes 
sales  simi ler  and  buying  quick¬ 
er;  it  stinulates  competition  and 
makes  fof  a  desire  to  improve 
the  prodpct.^ 

'A  Dynamic  Way' 

“In  shirt,”  Schindler  added, 
“it  is  a  dynamic  way  of  doing 
business.’* 

Schindler  told  the  advertising 
men  that  economists  now  look 
to  the  pdwer  of  advertising  to 
increase  ,  purchasing  power. 
Some,  he  said,  estimate  that  if ' 
it  were  passible  for  every  con¬ 
sumer  to  •get  real  value  for  his 
money,  to  buy  everything 
knowingly,  then  the  average 
consumer  would  save  a  large 
percent  of  his  yearly  expendi¬ 
ture. 

“To  the  nation  as  a  whole,” 
Schindler  stated,  “this  would 
represent  an  addition  of  many 
billion  dollar.s  in  real  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

“Continuing  production  means 
lower  cost  production,  which  in 
turn  means  a  lower  price  to  the 
consumer  and  a  greater  sales 
volume. 

“Advertising  has  accomplished 
this  to  a  great  extent.  Brand 
names  have  become  household 
bywords.  A  brand  name  is  an 
assurance  of  quality.  A  brand 
name  is  also  an  assurance  of 
value.  It  brings  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  into  the  same 
kind  of  personal  relationship 
that  exists  before  the  days  of 
mass  production. 

Brand  Names  Not  Enouqh 

“But  while  brand  names  are 
an  assurance  of  value,  they  are 
not  enough.  The  change  that 
wartime  and  substitutions  of  un¬ 
known  goods  has  brought  to  the 
consuming  public’s  mind  is  that 
it  wants  to  know  more  about 
what  it  is  buying. 

“To  most  people  brand  names 
are  fine;  but  there  are  many 
brand  names.  Whose  brand  is 
better?  What  are  the  features 
of  one  brand  as  compared  to 
another? 

“For  the  buying  public,  it  is 
no  longer  merely  a  question  of 
value  alone;  it  is  not  even  a 
question  of  equal  value;  it  is  a 
question  of  better  value.  This  Ls 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of 
consumer  groups,  and  by  the 
measures  industry  itself  has 
taken  to  obtain  labels  of  quality 
approval  from  various  testing 
organizations. 
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“This  new  approach  to  buying 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
should  wtainly  stir  business 
«oippetftion.r  TlUs  increasing  de- 
mdi^  (or  more  informaUvie  la-; 
baling  knd  advertising  is'  a’chal-' 
lenge  that  astute  business  men 
cannot  afford  to  consider  as 
small  talk. 

“Even  before  the  war  the  far¬ 
sighted  advertiser  and  mer- 
clundLser  recognized  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  informative  labels  and 
informative  advertising.  Their 
cash  registers  quickly  told  them 
that  it  was  good  business  from 
the  profit  standpoint  to  give 
consumers  what  they  want  and 
consumers  generally  want  what 
they  understand.  Facts  are  not 
destroyed  by  our  failure  to  give 
them  recognition.  .  , 

'  •  “'Wiialf  h'a^4ns  psythbkigfcBl^  ' 
ly  when  a  person  gets  ‘stuck’  on 
some  product  that  he,  bought? 
If  it  Is  ah  •advei^sed  product 
he  loses  faith  in  advertising. 
But  whether  pi;  not  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vertised  product.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  he  loses  faith 
ip  American  business.| ... 

'Aid  to  Consumer 

“An  informative  label  is  the 
best  method  of  guarding  against 
action  of  this  kind.  In  effect,  it 
not  only  strengthens  consumer 
reliance  in  the  producer’s  good 
faith,  but  it  enables  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  will  get  stuck 
if  he  buys  that  product. 

“An  informative  label  is  a 
method  by  which  a  producer 
aids  a  consumer  in  making  a 
choice.  With  a  multitude  of  pur¬ 
chases  to  make  daily,  the  con¬ 
sumer  needs  and  wants  intel¬ 
ligible  facts  presented  in  simple, 
easy-to-grasp,  quickly  under¬ 
stood  form,  on  the  product  he 
buys. 

“For  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion,  informative  labeling  should 
result  in  more  and  bigger  ads. 
Whereas  a  present  advertise¬ 
ment  would  feature  a  brand 
name  together  with  some  appeal 
or  colorful  phrase,  with  infor¬ 
mative  or  descriptive  labeling 
an  ad  would  not  only  carry  the 
brand  name,  the  appeal  and  the 
colorful  phrase,  but  would  also 
speak  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  product.  Such  an  ad.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  arouse  greater  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  the  product 
and  would  result  in  bigger 
sales.” 

• 

Papers  Open  Bureaus 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  and  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  have  op¬ 
ened  State  Capital  bureaus  in 
Columbia.  Blanche  Gibbs,  polit¬ 
ical  editor,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Herald-Journal  bureau.  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Piedmont  bu¬ 
reau  is  Arthur  Gurlery,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Navy  and 
former  Herald-Journal  reporter 
and  photographic  department  di¬ 
rector.  who  recently  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Greenville 
newspapers. 
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Tav  Thms  Teen-Age  Market 


Teen-age  youth  keep  a  bright  watch  for  good  merchan¬ 
dise  adapted  to  their  particular  needs  and  tastes.  They 
also  like  to  have  their  say  when  family  purchases  are 
made.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  reaches  an  im¬ 
portant  group  of  these  girls  and  boys  in  homes  possessing 
much  better  than  average  ability  to  buy. 

'These  alert  young  people  —  like  the  many  more  mature 
readers  —  have  learned  that  they  can  rely  completely  on 
both  the  news  and  advertising  in  this  great  international 
daily  newspaper,  with  its  unsurpassed  service  for  gathering 
world  news. 

The  MONITOR  carries  the  copy  of  1,596  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  16,917  local  advertisers.  This  is  a  powerful  endorse¬ 
ment  of  this  newspaper  as  a  medium  that  gets  results. 

You,  too,  will  find  it  profitable  to  invest  advertising 
dollars  regularly  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  full  information  about  the 
MONITOR  MARKET.  -  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston,  15,  Mass. 


Branch  O/fictt: 
New  York,  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Miami, 
Kansas  City. 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  London, 
Paris,  Geneva,  Sydney 
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El'ery  newspnlter  owes  its  advertisers 
an  exact  definition  of  its  readersbif) 


iDnre  you  ask  a  lady  how  many  dresses  she  owns 
and  how  much  she  paid  for  each?  Or  shoes  or 
liats  or  hose?  Yet,  if  you  could  get  the  answers  in 
!  a  given  market,  you’d  have  sound  beforehand 

'  knowledge  of  how  to  advertise  successfully. 

1  New  York’s  leading  retailers  have  had  such  guid- 

j  ance  ever  since  1938  when  the  Herald  Tribune 

Continuing  Home  Study  began  to  permit  close 
'  scrutiny  of  our  readers’  homes  and  minds  and 

i  purses.  Millions  of  New  York  advertising  dollars 

have  been  invested  on  the  strength  of  the  re¬ 
peatedly-proved  facts  in  tliis  study.  Well  they 
I  might  be  for  here  are  our  readers’  living  habits, 

i  I  heir  verdicts  on  prices  and  brands,  their  jX)sses- 

!  .sions  and  plans,  pictured-to-the-life. 

1  *  •  • 

I  We  know  that  women  in  Herald  Tribune  fam¬ 

ilies  are  paying  more  for  their  street  dresses  than 
in  1942,  but  buy  slightly  fewer.  We  know  that 
38.6%  buy  in  the  more  expensive  ranges,  while 

137.2%  buy  in  the  middle  price  ranges  and  24.2% 
pay  moderate  prices.  4  out  of  10  Herald  Tribune 
women  buy  4  to  6  street  dresses  a  year.  Want 
more  facts— specific  facts  like  these?  Request  the 


i  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TR 
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How  much  do  you  pay  for  street  dresses? 

Htrald  Tribune  Families  1942 

$18.01  and  over . 24.27c 

$10.01  to  $18.00  .  30.8 

$10.00  and  under . 45.0 


How  often  do  you  buy  them? 

•  7  OR  MORE  A  YEAR 

•  4  TO  6  A  YEAR  .  . 

•  3  OR  LESS  A  YEAR  .  , 


GOVT  BROADCASTING 

DURING  the  war  the  OflSce  of  War  In¬ 
formation  broadcast  many  hours  a  day 
to  allied,  neutral  and  enemy  nations  over¬ 
seas  with  news  from  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  supplied  largely  by 
American  news  services  and  newspapers 
supplemented  by  OWI  reporters.  The 
American  people  were  proud  of  the  record 
of  fairness  and  objectivity  made  by  the 
OWI.  In  recent  months  the  same  job  has 
been  done  by  a  division  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  now  called  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
There  has  been  little,  if  any,  criticism. 

A  verbal  battle  has  now  arisen  between 
William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  over  the  continuance  of 
AP  news  for  this  purpose.  The  AP  has 
charged  “government  cannot  engage  in 
newscasting  without  creating  the  fear  of 
propaganda  which  necessarily  would  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  objectivity  of  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  from  which  such  newscasts  are  pre¬ 
pared.’’ 

In  ordinary  days  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  news  broadcasting  by  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  all  the 
aspects  of  prewar  DNB,  Havas  and  Stefani 
which  were  ofiicial  government  agencies 
and  whose  news  reports  could  no  more  be 
trusted  to  be  accurate  or  impartial  than 
wartime  Domei.  But  these  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  days.  The  war  is  over  but  the  peace 
has  yet  to  be  won.  The  people  in  the 
inaccessible  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  are  reached  only  by  our  broadcasts, 
are  going  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  peace.  They  will  have  still  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  whether  the  peace  is  maintained. 

Right  now,  in  most  countries,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  United  States  and  everything 
American  is  of  the  highest.  We  have  done 
a  fairly  good  job  during  the  war  with  our 
honest  presentation  of  the  news.  We  are 
not  suspect  of  any  ulterior  motives  by  the 
smaller  nations.  There  is  no  reason  why 
current  broadcasting  practices  cannot  be 
continued  advantageously  for  some  months. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  although 
Mr.  Benton  and  his  present  State  Depart¬ 
ment  crew  have  good  intentions  and  will 
probably  continue  to  operate  honestly,  no 
one  knows  how  long  he  may  remain  in  that 
job  or  who  will  follow.  No  one  knows 
what  kind  of  a  government  we  may  have 
in  1948  or  '52  or  just  when  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  agency  for  propaganda  might  be  turned 
on  full  steam.  There  is  reason  therefore  to 
hesitate  in  perpetuating  indefinitely  a  “gov¬ 
ernment  news  agency.’’ 

Our  suggestion  is  that  AP  and  U.P.  re¬ 
consider  their  decisions  to  suspend  service 
to  the  State  Department  and  furnish  such 
news  until  Congress  decides  what  is  to 
happen  to  our  government  broadcasting 
stations.  That  should  be  during  1946. 

If  Congress  decides  to  continue  govern¬ 
ment  broadcasting  into  the  peacetime  era, 
then  is  the  time  for  the  press  associations 
to  get  out.  Until  then.  State  Department 
broadcasts  could  be  supervised,  or  “po¬ 
liced,”  by  a  committee  of  three  represent¬ 
ing  the  news  agencies  to  guard  against  its 
use  for  propaganda.  We  think  national 
interests  abroad  should  influence  recon¬ 
sideration  by  AP  and  U.P. 
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No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  put- 
teth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  bnt  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.— St.  Lnke  XI:  33. 


BOGGED  DOWN 

’niE  UNITED  STATES  drive  for  world 
press  freedom  and  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  bogged  down  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Statements  by  U.S.  delegates 
In  London  two  weeks  ago  made  it  look  as 
if  we  were  going  to  have  immediate  action. 
The  situation  has  changed. 

A  Philippine  request  that  the  General 
Assembly  call  an  international  conference 
to  discuss  the  subject  has  been  kept  off 
the  agenda  temporarily  until  its  second 
session  in  April.  That’s  too  long  to  wait. 
The  subject  is  hot  right  now. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  important 
matters  for  the  London  conference  to  con¬ 
sider.  Some  will  say  the  newspapers  of 
the  world  are  looking  for  special  privilege 
in  their  demand  for  immediate  action.  We 
consider  the  freedom  of  information  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  the  No.  1  item  because  it  is 
basic.  On  it  rest  the  successful  function¬ 
ing  of  all  other  UNO  departments.  World 
freedom  of  information  is  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  not  for  just  the  press. 

Without  freedom  of  information  the 
peoples  of  the  world  cannot  get  acquainted 
as  they  should  to  maintain  world  peace. 
Without  it  no  nation  can  understand  the 
decisions  and  reasonings  of  other  govern¬ 
ments.  Censorship  always  has  and  always 
will  work  against  the  interests  of  peace — 
only  a  free  flow  of  news  and  information 
can  assure  peace. 

The  press  of  this  country  has  received 
assurances  that  our  delegates  in  London 
will  work  for  this  ideal.  The  best  they 
ran  do  Is  introduce  the  subject  through 
proper  established  channels  which  are 
necessarily  involved  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  international  conferences. 

We  reiterate  our  plea  of  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  press  of  this  country  should  lobby 
actively  in  behalf  of  world  freedom  of 
information.  We  think  it  is  necessary,  and 
would  be  an  invaluable  aid,  for  our  lead¬ 
ing  press  associations,  newspapers  and 
organized  groups  of  publishers  and  editors 
to  sponsor  a  man  or  a  committee  to  do  a 
sales  job  in  London  on  delegations  of  other 
nations.  The  missionary  work  or  selling 
job  must  be  done  outside  of  the  formal 
meetings. 

What  we  need  is  some  good  old  fashioned 
lobbying  in  the  corridors  around  the  UNO 
meeting  to  convince  other  nations  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  freedom  of  information  is  para¬ 
mount  and  should  be  acted  upon  without 
delay. 


HEEDING  CRITICISM 

RALPH  GROSMAN,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  College  of  Journalism,  has  a 
word  of  sound  advice  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  advising  them  to  “try  to  make 
our  newspapers  better  instead  of  resent¬ 
ing — and  resisting — criticism  as  so  many  of 
us  do.”  That’s  a  suggestion  any  industry 
can  afford  to  heed. 

However,  this  question  of  “criticism” 
becomes  a  little  complicated.  We  are  sure 
Mr.  Crosman  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
all  criticism  is  justified.  Neither  did  he 
mean  to  convey  that  all  newspapers  are 
guilty  under  the  criticism  that  is  justified. 

It  is  a  fact  that  newspapers  in  general 
have  become  the  national  whipping  boy. 
They  are  the  target  for  every  minority 
group  that  imagines  itself  wronged  in  the 
public  print.  There  are  some  critics  who 
would  have  the  public  believe  all  publish¬ 
ers  are  grasping,  miserly  old  men  without 
a  thought  for  public  service.  Other  critics 
claim  every  editor  writes  with  one  hand 
while  the  other  is  in  the  business  office 
counting  the  revenue  from  advertisers. 

We  in  the  industry  know  these  generali¬ 
zations  are  not  true.  Humans  being  what 
they  are  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  breed  of  men  who  are 
editors  and  publishers  are  honestly  and 
conscientiously  trying  to  do  a  good  job  for 
their  readers.  There  are  some  exceptions. 

We  will  continue  to  defend  the  press 
against  blanket  indictments  that  are  not 
true.  We  also  urge  all  publishers  to  defend 
themselves  against  unjustified  criticism. 

And  in  line  with  Mr.  Grosman’s  sug¬ 
gestion  we  urge  publishers  who  find  the 
shoe  pinching  to  wake  up  and  correct  their 
errors  before  it  is  too  late. 

PHOTOS  IN  COURT 

AN  INTERESTING  battle  is  shaping  up  in 
Los  Angeles  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  local  Bar  Association  which  would 
ban  photographers  from  court  rooms.  Up 
until  recently  Los  Angeles  has  been  one 
of  the  few  cities  where  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  have  been  permitted  to  operate 
in  these  sacred  precincts.  Elsewhere  the 
ban  has  been  imposed  by  bar  associations 
and  local  judges  for  years  and  there  has 
been  little  effort  by  newspapers  to  break 
the  precedent. 

We  cannot  help  but  agree  with  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  that  lawyers  and  judges 
have  no  right  to  bar  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  from  court  rooms  any  more  than 
they  have  a  right  to  prohibit  reporters.  The 
courts  belong  to  the  people  and  it  is  to  the 
people  that  these  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  report.  They  are  not  assigned  there 
for  the  selfish  interests  of  anyone  but  to 
record  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
public. 

We  agree  also  with  the  legal  view  that 
the  dignity  of  the  courts  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  That  can  be  done  and  still  permit 
the  presence  of  photographers.  Our  courts 
must  not  be  turned  into  circus  arenas  for 
the  antics  of  interested  parties  to  gain 
publicity.  But  this  need  not  happen  if  a 
Judge  handles  the  situation  wisely. 

We  repeat — a  newspaper  photographer 
has  as  much  right  operating  in  a  court 
room  as  a  reporter. 
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BENTON  SUGGESTS  AP  MAKE  TULL  INVESTIGATION' 


Text  of  Mr.  Benton’s  letter  to 
Robert  McLean,  president  of 
AP,  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  McLean: 

I  am  addressing  you  in  your 
capacity  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  I  am  also  address¬ 
ing  your  fellow-members  of  the 
Board,  to  whom  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  I  am  fur¬ 
ther  releasing  this  letter  to  the 
press  because  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
issues  involved  in  the  AP  public 
statement  of  Monday,  the  14th. 
announcing  your  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision  to  discontinue  AP  service 
to  the  Government’s  interna¬ 
tional  shortwave  broadcasting. 
This  decision  by  your  Board 
creates  an  obstacle  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  arrangement  enter^  into 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  the  OIAA  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  was,  I  recognize,  a 
temporary  wartime  measure.  At 
the  time  the  arrangement  was 
made  it  was  not  possible  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  nature  of  the  crises  that 
would  follow  in  the  wake  of 
war;  or  to  appraise  the  volume 
of  misinformation  about  Amer¬ 
ica  that  would  exist  in  many 
areas  of  the  world — partly  the 
result  of  Axis  propaganda;  or  to 
foresee  that  shortwave  broad¬ 
casting  would  prove,  in  the 
aftermath  of  war,  to  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  medium  for  trans¬ 
mitting  news  to  otherwise 
black-out  areas.  Such  responsi¬ 
bility  for  postwar  foresight  was 
not  the  job  of  the  war  agencies. 

In  the  adjustment  toward 
peace  the  Government  has  enor¬ 
mously  curtailed  the  volume  of 
its  overseas  information  work. 
However,  certain  aspects  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  Congress  for 
continuation.  Among  these  is 
shortwave  broadcasting:  this  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people. 

The  decision  of  the  AP  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  service  is  based  on 
assumptions  regarding  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  newscasting  for  which 
there  appear  to  be  no  foundation 
in  fact;  and  the  action  was  taken 
without  an  effort  by  your  Board 
to  examine  the  facts.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  Board  or  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  has  talked  to  me  or 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  government  policy  with 
you.  There  has  been  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  me  to  hear  spe¬ 
cific  criticisms  by  members  of 
the  AP,  which,  if  they  had 
turned  out  to  be  justified,  might 
have  resulted  in  improvements 
in  our  operating  practices  with¬ 
out  cancellation  of  the  AP  ser¬ 
vice.  So  far  as  I  know  none  of 
the  AP  directors  has  ever  heard 
one  of  our  programs  or  read  one 
of  our  scripts. 

How  the  National  Interest 
Is  Involved 

It  is  critically  important  that 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  un¬ 
derstand  the  aims  and  policies  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  those  aims  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  they  spring  from  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  President  Truman 
has  declared  that  "the  nature  of 
present  -  day  foreign  relations 


makes  it  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  informational 
activities  abroad  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.” 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  aims  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  or  are  misunderstood.  In 
times  such  as  the  present — and  I 
must  remind  you  that  while  we 
are  not  at  war  we  are  not  yet 
at  peace  —  misunderstanding 
among  peoples  can  prevent  the 
advent  of  peace  and  indeed  can 
-set  the  stage  for  new  conflicts. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the 
world  where  news  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  Americans,  can  pene¬ 
trate  only  by  shortwave  radio. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Balkan  countries,  in 
much  of  the  Near  East,  in  parts 
of  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  By  depriving  our  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  of  AP  news, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  your 
decision  will  contribute  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  America 
abroad.  To  the  extent  that  it 
does,  it  jeopardizes  American 
interests,  American  security  and 
the  cause  of  peace  itself. 

The  AP  is  thus  taking  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  for  judg¬ 
ing  and  hamstringing  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  shortwave  broadcast¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  impugning  the 
objectivity  of  news  agencies  that 
continue  to  provide  news  for 
this  broadcasting.  This  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  I 
regard  as  grossly  unfair  and  un¬ 
warranted.  They  are  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  AP  Board  that, 
by  continuing  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  they  are  reflecting 
upon  their  own  objectivity. 
They  must  be  both  courageous 
and  patriotic  if  they  do  not  now 
also,  in  the  face  of  such  a  charge 
by  the  oldest  and  biggest  of  the 
American  press  services,  feel 
forced  to  consider  withdrawing 
their  services. 

Fear  of  Government  Propaganda 

The  AP  alleges  that  “govern¬ 
ment  cannot  engage  in  news¬ 
casting  without  creating  the  fear 
of  propaganda”  and  that  this 


would  “reflect  upon  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  the  news  services  from 
which  such  newscasts  are  pre¬ 
pared.”  This  is  a  clear  imputa¬ 
tion  that  the  government  is  not 
transmitting  impartially  and  ob¬ 
jectively  the  news  it  receives 
from  the  press  associations;  and 
that  the  people,  the  Congress 
and  the  press  of  this  country 
cannot  be  trusted  to  poiice  the 
Government’s  broadcasting  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
today  constant  pressure  from  all 
sides  on  U.  S.  Government 
broadcasting  to  keep  it  objective 
and  impartial.  The  private  press 
and  broadcasters  of  America, 
fortunately  for  them  and  for  the 
country,  do  not  have  to  prove 
their  objectivity  by  passing  be¬ 
fore  Congress  for  an  annual  re¬ 
view  of  their  policies  and 
budget. 

We  are  now  transmitting  66 
program-hours  a  day,  in  21  lan¬ 
guages,  over  36  shortwave  trans¬ 
mitters  in  the  United  States  and 
over  relay  stations  in  Algiers, 
Germany  London.  Saipan, 
Honolulu  and  Manila.  In  the 
four  months  during  which  I 
have  been  responsible  for  this 
broadcasting  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  complaint  about  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  news  transmit¬ 
ted.  The  only  complaint  I  have 
heard  is  from  our  diplomatic 
missions  abroad,  and  from  trav¬ 
elers  returning  from  abroad, 
who  report  that  there  is  not 
enough  news  going  to  countries 
such  as  the  Balkans,  which  are 
starved  for  American  news  and 
can  get  it  in  no  other  way. 

The  Role  and  Responsibility  oi 
the  Government 

We  had  asked  that  the  AP 
continue  this  service.  During 
the  next  year,  I  hope.  Congress 
will  decide  whether  shortwave 
broadcasting  abroad  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  government  func¬ 
tion  or  whether  it  should  be  a 
private  function,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  It  is  clear 
that  the  international  broadcast¬ 
ing  job  must  be  done.  I  should 
personally  be  happy  if  the  AP, 
in  concert  with  other  private 
wire  services  and  with  private 


McLean's  Reply  to  Benton 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  replied 
on  Thursday  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Benton 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Benton’s  letter  Is  astonishing  in  the  charges  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  acted  arbitrarily 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  since  representatives  of 
the  Department  had,  at  his  request,  discussed  proposals  with 
the  top  executive  staff  of  the  Associated  Press  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  special  meeting  last  November. 
The  Board  thereupon  authorized  continuation  of  service  for 
distribution  by  agencies  of  the  Government  in  most  of  the 
areas  to  which  Mr.  Benton  refers,  where  the  aftermath  of 
war  has  created  special  problems,  but  this  was  evidently  not 
.satisfactory  to  the  Department. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  all  newspaper  men  and  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  problems  throughout  the  world 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  increase  the 
free  flow  and  interchange  of  news,  besides  having  the  fullest 
understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  United  States.  The  Board’s 
statement  applauded  the  activities  of  the  Department  in 
behalf  of  these  purposes. 


broadcasters,  offered  to  take 
over  the  entire  operation  and 
bear  the  deficit,  which  will  av¬ 
erage  from  six  to  ten  million 
dollars  a  year  if  the  Job  is  done 
adequately. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
that  the  Department  of  State  Is 
pressing  for  news  freedom 
everywhere  and  that  it  is  con¬ 
sistently  fighting  for  freer  access 
to  news  by  private  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  for  faster,  cheaper 
transmission  of  news.  A  notable 
example  of  the  operation  of  this 
policy  was  the  recent  Bermuda 
Conference.  I  have  personally 
taken  responsibility  in  the  last 
three  months  for  sponsoring  the 
allocation  of  additional  radio 
frequencies  to  Press  Wireless, 
and  I  have  been  active  in  many 
other  directions  in  the  interests 
of  the  wire  services  and  the 
American  press. 

Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  in  his  broad¬ 
cast  the  day  after  your  public 
statement,  said,  “Whether  or  not 
foreigners  suspected  the  State 
Department  of  propaganda  be¬ 
fore  this,  they  will  certainly 
suspect  it  now.”  Mr.  Davis  re¬ 
ports  that  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  Tass,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  news  agency, 
get  the  full  service  of  the  AP 
and  he  points  out  that  “The  AP 
so  far  has  never  been  afraid  that 
its  objectivity  would  come  into 
doubt  because  of  this  connection. 
.  .  .  They  give  the  Russians  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  which  they 
refuse  to  give  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  country.” 

Because  of  the  serious  nature 
of  your  charges  I  ask  you,  in 
the  public  interest,  to  expose 
your  Board  of  Directors  and 
members  to  the  facts.  I  urge 
upon  you  a  full  investigation 
conducted  with  the  objectivity 
you  seek.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  an  investigation 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

These  three;  men  traveled 
around  the  world  last  year  as  the 
“World  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee”  officially  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  On  their 
return  they  issued  a  40,000  word 
report.  They  have  background 
which  it  would  take  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Board  much  trav¬ 
eling  and  many  months  to  ac¬ 
quire.  However,  if  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  are 
unsatisfactory  as  investigators 
to  your  Board  of  Directors,  I 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
have  you  appoint  any  group  of 
publishers  or  any  editors  in 
whom  you  have  confidence  to 
make  such  a  study  and  such  a 
survey  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Congress, 
your  own  membership  and  the 
people  of  the  country. 

My  confident  expectation  is 
that  such  a  study  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  the  AP, 
as  judged  by  your  Board,  and 
the  national  interest  as  I  have 
outlined  it. 
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Jae  Promotes 
5-Cent  Paper 
At  NE  Parley 

Boston,  Jan.  17 — The  five- 
cent  daily  newspaper  “is  here  to 
stay"  according  to  James  F.  Jae, 
ICMA  president. 

Addressing  the  largest  annual 
meeting  in  history  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  yesterday  and  today,  Jae 
headed  a  galaxy  of  nationally 
known  speakers. 

Jae  urged  the  topic  “Let's 
Start  Being  Sales  Managers 
Again.”  and  warned  that  cir¬ 
culation  managers  must  end  “the 
arm  chair  strategy  they  prac¬ 
ticed  during  the  war.” 

Even  at  five  cents  the  sub¬ 
scriber  gets  “big  value  for  his 
price.”  Jae  declared.  However, 
circulation  managers  must  re¬ 
member  that  they  must  give  ser¬ 
vice  “or  not  measure  up  to  the 
volume  we  are  charging  daily 
and  weekly.” 

Urges  New  Approach 

Circulation  men  should  rid 
themselves  of  detail  now,  dele¬ 
gating  it  to  those  under  them, 
and  "go  out  and  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  public.”  Jae  urged. 

“During  the  war,  circulation 
men  took  for  granted  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  busines.s 
they  got.  They  must  start  being 
sales  managers  again.” 

With  the  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  about  to 
get  all  the  newsprint  they  want 
“we’ve  got  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  new  era.”  said  Jae, 
“an  era  in  which  the  flve-cent 
daily  is  here  to  stay.” 

Frank  Gannett,  head  of  the 
newspaper  group  bearing  his 
name,  sent  a  special  statement 
which  was  read  by  Matt  Sulli¬ 
van.  circulation  director  of  all 
Gannett  newspapers,  in  which 
Mr.  Gannett  declared  that  in  the 
face  of  soaring  costs  of  metal. 
Ink.  production,  labor,  repair 
and  wire  services  “It  Is  inevi¬ 
table  that  readers  must  pay  a 
larger  portion  of  their  share  In 
the  cost  of  producing  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  circulation 
manager.  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor.  presented  fresh  aspects  of 
the  seven-point  Adams  plan  for 
inclusion  in  Journalism  schools’ 
curricula  of  courses  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  next  step  in  sight.  Gates 
said.  Is  to  offer  scholarships  to 
journalism  students  in  their 
final  year  so  that  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  “major”  In  circulation 
courses. 

James  M.  Shryock,  managing 
director.  ABC.  urged  that  in  the 
face  of  present  conditions  the 
future  of  the  free  press  in 
America  depends  largely  on 
boosting  the  price  of  dailies.  The 
four  or  five-cent  paper  “makes 
newspapers  financially  indepen¬ 
dent.”  he  pointed  out.  and  with 
this  independence,  newspapers 
“can  keep  their  unbiased  slant 
and  fight  domination  by  pres¬ 
sure  groups.” 

In  Chicago  at  the  present  time 
the  difference  between  charging 
three  and  four  cents  for  a  pa¬ 
per  “represents  the  difference 


between  staying  in  business  and 
going  into  bankruptcy,”  Shryock 
declared. 

Shiel  Dunsker,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  ICMA,  told  the  83  members 
present  that  “if  circulation  is  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  coming  year, 
is  to  help  contribute  to  keep  the 
free  press  and  to  raise  its  own 
professional  status,  it  must  de¬ 
velop  the  thinking  personnel 
that  will  fit  into  the  new  and 
better  world  of  tomorrow.  The 
ICMA  educational  program  is  a 
long  step  forward  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.” 

President  Guy  W.  Mersereau 
announced  that  with  the  collab¬ 
oration  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  has  invited  the  ICMA  to 
hold  its  1947  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 

Paul  Burbank,  development 
manager.  United  Air  Lines,  pre¬ 
dicted  widespread  use  of  air¬ 
craft  in  the  distribution  of  both 
local  and  metropolitan  papers. 

Circulation  managers  should 
think  of  three  things  in  postwar 
planning,  Burbank  said: 

(1)  Speed.  Airships  soon  in 
commercial  use  will  leave  Bos¬ 
ton  at  9:00  p.m.  and  by  benefit 
of  the  time  change  will  arrive 
at  West  Coast  cities  at  7:00  a.m. 
the  following  day — so  that 


“readers  a  continent  apart  may 
have  Boston  papers  as  they  go  to 
their  offices.” 

(2)  Cost.  Large  passenger 
planes  are  now  being  built 
which  have  usable  cargo  space 
for  6,000  pounds — more  than  the 
total  load  in  present  all-cargo 
planes.  Yet  no  speed  has  been 
sacrificed,  and  the  cost  is  lower 
per  pound  or  ton  mile. 

(3)  RELIABmiTY  OF  SCHEDULED 
Operation.  Engineers  now  pre¬ 
dict  100%  completion  of  all 
flights  transcontinentally  by 

.  adaptation  of  electronics  of  the 
radar  type. 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  past  vicepresident, 
was  elected  1946  president  of  the 
NEACM,  succeeding  Mersereau. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
James  Keely,  Lynn  Item,  first 
vicepresident;  John  J,  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Lawrence  Eagle  -  Tribune, 
second  vicepresident;  Edward 
Byron,  Kennebec  Journal,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

The  ICMA  director  appointed 
for  1946  was  J.  C.  Rowett,  Water- 
bury  Republlcan-American. 

The  four  new  NEACM  direc¬ 
tors  are  H.  C.  Peterson,  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  -  Gazette;  Delmar 
Macgoon,  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette;  Earl  B.  Fuller,  Rutland 
Herald,  and  John  Connor, 
Greenwich  Time. 


Philco's  Fund 
For  Cooperative 
Copy  Explained 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  14 — The 
Philco  Corporation’s  plan  for 
manufacturer-dealer  cooperative 
advertising  was 
explained  to  the 
Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mana¬ 
gers'  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week¬ 
end  at  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel. 

A  b  o  u  t  SO 
members  and 
guests  attended. 
Harry  Boyd 
Brown,  Philco’s 
merchandising 
manager,  said 
the  plan  was 
designed  “to  make  it  as  easy  u 
possible  for  dealers  and  whole¬ 
salers  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  advertising  in  reorganized 
media.” 

He  stresed  the  fact  that  the 
plan  is  limited  in  operation  to 
advertising  in  newspapers,  bill¬ 
boards,  and  radio. 

“Special  permission,”  he  stated 
'  must  be  given  before  the  coop¬ 
erative  fund  can  be  used  for  me- 


Stewart 


Sherwood  Heads  ANAN,  Inc. 


and  the  like.” 

The  plan  was  set  up  for  the  use 
of  dealers  in  advertishing  Philco 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  16 — ^The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network,  Inc.  became  a  reality 
here  today  at  an  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Central  Region 
basic  group,  comprising  news¬ 
papers  in  20  cities.  'Hie  net¬ 
work.  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  regional  groups,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  radio  and  maga¬ 
zine  competition  and  to  create 
more  national  advertising  for 
newspapers. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Harold  B. 
Sherwood  of  the  New  York  News 
was  elected  president;  Charles  F. 
Feldman,  Des  Moines  Register  dc 
Tribune,  vicepresident;  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  Washington  Star, 
secretary,  and  Stuart  Chambers, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Other  members  of  the  board 
are  C.  M.  Campbell,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Robert  Choate,  Boston 
Herald  -  Traveler;  Sterling 
Graham.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Richard  Slocum,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Harold  Stretch.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  and  Henry 
McClasky,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times. 

Member  Papers 

Member  newspapers  of  the 
central  group,  which  will  be 
sold  as  a  “package”  at  discounts 
up  to  10%  based  on  frequency 
and  volume,  are:  New  York 
Times,  New  York  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Boston 
Globe.  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Indianapolis 
News.  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  &  Trib¬ 
une,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  Omaha  World  -  Herald, 


Washington  Star,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin. 

The  newspapers  comprising 
the  central  group  have  under¬ 
written  the  network’s  operations 
on  a  three-year  basis.  Addi¬ 
tional  papers  will  be  added  to 
the  basic  group.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Under  present  nlans. 
the  network  will  eventually  in¬ 
clude  the  New  England,  South¬ 
eastern.  Southwestern.  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
groups. 

It  is  planned  to  have  70  news¬ 
papers  in  the  basic  national 
group,  with  the  possibility  of 
206  papers  in  the  combined  net¬ 
work  for  complete  coverage. 
Continued  research  work  is  con¬ 
templated  in  behalf  of  member 
papers  and  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally.  it  was  stated  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  following  today’s  meet¬ 
ing. 

Marion  Harper,  who  made  the 
original  research  study,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  aid  the  network  in  its 
organizational  setup. 

Form  Sales  Committee 

An  executive  committee  of 
seven  —  Sherwood,  Slocum, 
Stretch,  Feldman.  Choate,  Kauff¬ 
mann  and  Graham — will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  selecting  sales  per¬ 
sonnel. 

A  sales  committee  was  also 
named  to  formulate  and  direct 
.sales  policies.  Members  are  C. 
E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Tribune: 
C.  L.  Mover.  New  York  News: 
Harry  Hawkins.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Robert  Drew,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal:  J.  W.  Egan.  New 
York  Times:  J.  E.  Breeze.  In- 
diananolis  News;  John  Ottley. 
Atlanta  Journal:  Harrv  Guy. 
Dallas  News,  and  Fred  Rowden, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  ANAN  was  incorporated 
in  Delaware  Dec.  7,  194!5. 


radios,  refrigerators,  freezers  and 
air  conditioning  systems.  The 
advertising  fund  is  arrived  at 
by  providing  2Vfe%  of  the  total 
invoice  plus  2Vi%  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  money.  The  usual 
tear  sheeets,  copies  of  announce¬ 
ments,  in  addition  to  invoices 
from  the  media  are  required 
before  payment  from  the  fund  is 
made. 

In  the  case  of  dealers  placing 
their  own  advertising,  the  fund 
provides  50%  of  the  money. 
Advertising  placed  by  whole¬ 
salers  comes  entirely  from  the 
fund. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Norristown  ( Pa.) 
Times-Herald,  presided. 

At  the  Friday  session,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected: 
George  R.  Stewart,  advertising 
manager,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 
server-Reporter,  president;  Don 
J.  McKay,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
vicepresident,  and  Clarence  E. 
Hess,  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evening 
Courier,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
New  directors  are  John  Shearer, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  for 
three  years,  and  Mr.  McCracken. 
Directors  holding  over  are  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Capp,  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Republican  and  Harvey 
A.  Huff,  New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.) 
Home  News. 

Two  new  awards  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  first  known  as  the 
President’s  Cup,  donated  by  Mr. 
McCracken,  for  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  advertising  campaign,  was 
given  to  the  Meadville  Tribune- 
Republican  for  a  teen  age  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  Crawford  Store. 
The  campaign  was  prepared  by 
Robert  Foster  of  the  Tribune- 
Republican  staff. 

■The  Easton  Free  Press  cup, 
for  the  greatest  percentage  gain 
in  total  advertising,  was  awarded 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Union. 
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ENewhouse  news¬ 
paper.  He  Joined 
the  Newhouse 
organization  in 
September  after 
long  service  with 
Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  as 
promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising 

Herman  ^taff’ 

Ingraham,  a  d  - 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle  prior 
to  entering  the  Navy  three  years 
ago,  has  been  discharged  and  has 
taken  a  position  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  News  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

Guy  R.  Daniel  has  returned 
from  lieutenant  commander 
duties  to  directorship  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

fSied  J.  Green,  back  from  a 
Navy  career  which  led  to  a  com¬ 
mander  rank  and  included  the 
Potsdam  Conference  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Allied  staff,  is  now  in 
the  business  department  of  U.P. 
at  San  Francisco.  Before  the 
war  he  was  head  of  Fred  J. 
Green  Publications,  a  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  affiliate,  and  had 
also  been  with  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Charles  Schitfman,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army,  has 
returned  to  his  prewar  job  in 

.  - ,  .L-  v;  --  --  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  cir- 

tising  manager  of  the  Roseburg  culation  department.  Others  re- 
News-Review.  turning  to  the  Record  from  mili- 

Carl  Henniger  has  taken  the  tary  service  are  Evert  R.  Thomp- 
position  of  dispatch  manager  of  son,  local  display  advertising 
the  Portland  Oregonian  after  man,  and  Corwin  Miller,  circu- 
receiving  his  discharge  from  the  lation  supervisor,  both  of  whom 
Army.  served  with  the  Army  Air 

Robert  Torson.  auditor  for  the  Forces. 

Portland  Journal,  and  his  wife  Albert  T.  Horn,  who  as  lieu- 
are  parents  of  a  second  son,  tenant  commander  skippered 
James  Dale,  born  recently.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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manager  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  president  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
Blade,  v^s  in  fishing  Company. 

25’^  Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 

the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle 
and  president  of  the  Claremont 
K  ?  It  K  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been 

^  elect^  a  director  of  the  Peoples 
National  Bank,  Claremont. 

future  Jir Capt.  Robert  L.  Gray,  recent- 

Charles  F.  returned  from  the  Pacific,  has 

Fraser  manae-  resumed  his  position  as  editor 

ing  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob- 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  server. 

Chronicle  and  Martin  Andersen,  publisher  of 

Halifax  Daily  Fraser  the  Orlando  ( Fla. )  Sentinel, 
Star,  has  been  Reporter-Star  and  Sentinel-Star, 

selected  by  the  daily  newspapers  will  be  honored  by  Orlando 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  American  Veterans  of  World 
their  representative  at  the  1946  War  II  Jan.  23  when  they  pre¬ 
imperial  Press  Conference  In  sent  him  a  certificate  proclaim- 
London,  beginning  June  1.  ing  him  the  Orange  County 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  vicepresi-  civilian  who  did  most  in  the  in¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corporation  terests  of  servicemen  during 
and  former  publisher  of  the  1945. 

Chicago  Evening  American,  has 

returned  from  a  global  i«spec-  t  P,, 

tion  of  U.  S.  war  surpluses  as  a  ^  DUSUieSS  Umce 

member  of  the  Army-Navy  For-  — 

A.  Fuller  Johnson  has  been 
nf ‘w?r  named  circulation  manager  of 

the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re- 
fk?  view.  For  a  year  he  was  branch 

th^urplus  board.  circulation  manager  in  the  Rose- 

Edward  Emerine,  recently  re-  burg  area  for  the  Portland  Ore- 
leased  from  ATC  service,  has  gonian. 

Howard,  who  recently 
completed  five  years  of  service 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  ^rmy  and  Marine  Corps, 

Lt.  Col.  Lewis  B.  Rock,  prcsl-  has  been  named  display  adver- 


Oriental  Affairs 

The  Orient  has  always  played  a 
large  part  in  American  economy. 
Today,  the  importance  of  peoples- 
of  the  East,  their  polities,  their 
abilities  and  potentialities  as  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Catherine  and 
George  Polk,  a  well-trained  team, 
experts  on  Oriental  affairs,  now 
bring  to  the  American  Reader, 
three  times  a  week,  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  authentic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Orient  yet  to  be  pre- 
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Newspaper  man,  editor  and  report¬ 
er  since  1932.  Covered  the  Chinese 
war  1937-1939.  Flew  on  77  mis¬ 
sions  over  Guadalcanal. 


Albion  ( Mich. )  Recorder,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
trustees  of  Sheldon  Memorial 
Hospital,  Albion. 

W.  G.  Fogel,  for  many  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Homer  (Mich.)  Index,  has  been 
reelected  a  director  of  the  Cal¬ 
houn  State  Bank,  Homer. 

Willie  Kaul,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hutisford  (Wis.) 

Ifews,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination  for  governor. 

^ymond  a.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Journal  newspa¬ 
pers,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  joined 
we  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Journalism. 

J.  H.  Sweet,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nebraska  City 
INeb.)  News  -  Press,  has  been 
hospitalized  for  two  weeks.  His 
dwtors  have  ordered  him  to  take 
*  long  rest  when  he  is  released; 

*0  he  plans  to  conduct  his  Kick 
Kolumn  and  leave  the  rest  of 
his  duties  to  others. 

John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 

I’eiDS,  has  been  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Longview  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1946. 
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New,  Simplified  Word  Game 
to  he  released  January  28 

Your  readers  will  enjoy  TWISTAGRAMS,  the  brain¬ 
teasing,  one  column  feature  that  is  simple,  fascinating 
and  fun!  It  is  designed  for  quick  solution  ...  no 
dictionary  necessary  .  .  .  with  answers  the  next  day. 
Write  for  proofs  and  terms  today. 


MA.,  University  of  Chicago.  Trav. 
eled  extensively  in  tho  Far  East, 
Dean  of  Women  at  the  Adamson 
School  in  Manila.  Contributing 
feature  writer  to  many  national 
publications. 

For  rates  wire  or  write — 
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the  U.S.S.  George  T.  Johnston  at 
Leyte,  has  returned  to  the  Bur¬ 
lingame  ( Cal. )  Advance  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Clarence  Riphetto,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  and 
Charles  Avison,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  has 
taken  over  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Loren  E.  Hays,  now  on  inac¬ 
tive  duty  after  Navy  service  as 
lieutenant  commander,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Ontario  ( Cal. )  Report. 

Jack  Webb  and  Robert  J. 
Franks  have  joined  the  di.splay 
advertising  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  following  their 
discharges  from  military  service. 

Everett  Van  Benthuysen  has 
rejoined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  after 
Marine  Corps  service. 

J.  Tom  Webb,  Jr.,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  and 
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more  recently  associated  with 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  promotion  manager  for  the 
Reginald  F.  Fennell  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Service  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

John  A.  Johnston,  who  has 
been  manager  of  credit  and  ad¬ 
vertising  accounting  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
chief  accountant  of  the  Sun. 

Craddock  Goins,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  editor  of  the  Bethesda  (Md.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  following  his 
discharge  from  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Henry  Hawkins  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  has 
resumed  his  position  as  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Oscar  Harper  has  resumed  his 
work  as  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  after  Army  service. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

TOM  R.  BRISLIN,  formerly 

with  INS  offices  in  New  York 
City,  who  served  with  the  28th 
Division  overseas  and  in  this 
country  for  more  than  four 
years,  recently  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau 
for  the  news  service. 

James  L.  Collings,  former 
house  magazine  editor  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  associate  ^itor  of  Hard¬ 
ware  Age,  is  now  editor  of  The 
Villager,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Greenwich  Village,  N.Y.C. 

Mary  Egan,  women’s  clubs 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  sister  of  reporter  Leo  Egan 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
left  the  Eagle  to  set  up  house¬ 
keeping.  Her  husband,  Fred 
Winters,  formerly  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of 
the  Eagle,  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service. 

Howard  A.  Swain,  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
has  been  named  advisor  to  the 
newly-formed  Brooklyn  Boy 
Scout  Press  Club. 

Mike  Giganti  has  returned  to 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  News  after  Army 
service.  So  has  Marty  O’Neill, 
back  covering  the  police  beat. 

Burrows  Matthews’  s  o  n, 
James,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army,  is  his  dad’s  new  in¬ 
quiring  reporter  -  photographer. 
Mr.  Matthews  is  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Barrett  McGurn,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service, 
during  which  he  served  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Yank,  is  going  to 
Rome  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  be  attached  to  the 
paper's  newly  reopened  bureau 
there. 

John  Elliott,  formerly  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  is  out  of  military  service 
and  is  returning  to  Germany  for 
the  paper. 

Larry  Curran,  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  eye  injury  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  New 
Year’s  day. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Taylor,  labor 
reporter,  Springfield  Republican, 
has  resigned. 


John  H.  McKelligott,  former 
reporter  on  the  Springfield 
News,  has  returned  from  the 
ETO'  and  is  on  a  30-day  leave. 

Colley  S.  Baker,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper  political 
writer  who  served  through  the 
war  in  charge  of  salvage  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
War  Production  Board,  has  been 
named  as  director  of  activities 
for  the  Eastern  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  Waste  Paper 
Consuming  Industries  in  New 
York. 

George  (Stoney)  McLinn,  vet¬ 
eran  Philadelphia  sports  writer 
and  twice  president  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Sporting  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation,  is  writing  a  book  on 
baseball  in  Ocean  City,  N.  J., 
in  collaboration  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  diamond  star  of  yester¬ 
year,  Ty  Cobb. 

Hugh  Sutherland,  Jh.,  son  of 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  long  associated  with  the  de¬ 
funct  North  American,  ha.s 
wound  up  his  military  career 
and  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Ralph  Chopper,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  news  staff, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  is  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  arranging  a  special  club 
night  in  honor  of  Philadelphians 
who  have  been  actively  In  jour¬ 
nalism  for  more  than  30  years. 

Joe  Newman  is  back  to  the 
staff  of  the  Inquirer  after  an  ab- 
.sence  of  more  than  a  year. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  recently  was  official  host 
at  a  banquet  in  Peiping,  China, 
tendered  Sgt.  John  G.  McCul¬ 
lough,  reporter  on  leave  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  now  serving  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  with  the  U  S.  Marine 
Corps,  according  to  news  dis¬ 
patches  reaching  the  Bulletin. 

Michael  Coll,  veteran  sports 
editor  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  this 
week  was  sworn  in  as  City  Con¬ 
troller  of  Hazleton. 

Charles  Rosse,  Donald  Mr- 
Crea  and  George  Clark,  former 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  reporters, 
have  been  discharged  by  the 
Navy  and  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  All  plan  to  resume  their 
old  jobs  on  the  Times  news  staff. 

Jake  Fhoug,  sports  editor  of  •• 
the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal  since  4 
1928,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  ’ 
time  to  his  law  practice. 

Kenneth  Barnette,  general  i 
assignments  reporter  for  the 
Dayton  Journal,  has  resigned. 

He  returned  to  the  Journal  re¬ 
cently  after  serving  with  the  i 
AAF  in  Europe.  i 

Jerry  Ransohokf,  former  Cin-  I 
cinnati  Enquirer  reporter,  re-  i 
leased  from  the  Army,  is  doing  ( 
rewrites  for  the  Post  in  that  i 
city.  I 

Lloyd  Lewis,  columnist  for  I 
the  Chicago  Sun's  Book  Week.  I 
and  former  managing  editor  of  1 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  \ 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  1 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library. 

JERE  Hagen,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald- American, 
and  Mrs.  Hagen  are  parents  of 
a  son,  jERE,  Jr.,  born  recently. 

Harold  Chucker,  Ralph  Muel¬ 
ler,  Don  Bremen,  Victor  Cohn 
and  Forrest  Jenstad  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Minneapolit 
(Minn.)  Star-Journal  newsroom 
following  military  service. 

William  P.  Reeves  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn. I 
Dispatch  as  reporter.  Prior  to 
military  service  Reeves  was 
with  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Jack  Pickering,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Detroit  Times,  is 
back  pounding  a  typewriter, 
specializing  in  articles  dealing 
with  veterans’  affairs. 

Arthur  Carstens  has  returned 
to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  report¬ 
ing  staff  after  service  with  the 
Navy.  Frank  Angelo,  former 
Free  Press  sports  writer,  is 
working  on  the  main  copy  desk 
after  Navy  service.  Jimmy  Wil¬ 
son,  in  the  Free  Press  library, 
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Which  of  you  is 
the  stuffed  tomato 
and  which  is  the 
pickled  herring  ?  " 

THE  iNEKHIBORS, 

daily  panel  hy  George 
Clark,  is  a  classic  that 
will  live  forever.  .A 
(liscriininating  editor 
writes:  “In  centuries 
to  come  it  will  give  a 
record  of  American 
characteristics  and 
foihles  not  available 
through  any  other 
source." 
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So  tempting,  but 


THE  GRAPEVINE  bears  a  new  crop  of  tips 
and  rumors  every  day.  Some  folks  may 
occasionally  profit  by  them.  But  remember 
this:  THE  GRAPEVINE  will  let  you  down 
just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day! 


This  Exchange’s  disapproval  of 
“grapevine  information”  has  been 
made  clear  in  these  widely  published 
words: 

“The  well-established  principle  of 
disclosure  of  facts,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  security  values  should  be 
judged,  is  the  essence  of  Exchange 
policy.  Tips,  rumors  and  impulses 
have  no  place  in  the  serious  business 
of  advising  investors.” 


homes  so  that  today  it  is  estimated 
these  owners  are  to  be  found  in  one 
out  of  every  four  families.  The  risks 


and  rewards  involved  in  America’s 
productive  progress  are  shared  by 
the  many — and  not  the  few. 


This  widespread  ownership  has  been 
possible  because  investors,  large  and 
small,  have  found  in  the  facilities  of 
this  Exchange  an  open,  ready  market 
in  which  they  know  they  can  sell 
what  they  have  bought — promptly, 
at  prices  based  upon  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market  at  the  time 
transactions  are  completed. 


'KosMcrtr 


Facts  are  available.  Before  any  com¬ 
pany  lists  its  securities  in  this  in¬ 
vestors’  marketplace,  that  company 
agrees  to  report,  regularly,  basic 
facts  concerning  its  operations  and 
financial  condition.  Wise,  experi¬ 
enced  investors  know  this.  Before 
they  act  they  seek  out  the  facts. 
Thus,  they  are  able  to  exercise  in¬ 
formed  judgment,  based  upon  facts. 


Such  a  market — free,  open  and 
honestly  conducted — is  a  national 
asset.  But,  just  as  the  highway 
builder  cannot  guarantee  the  safety 
of  all  who  ride  the  roads  he  builds — 
this  Exchange  cannot  safeguard  you 
against  risk.  You,  the  investing  pub¬ 
lic,  must  be  the  “careful  driver”  on 
this  free  open  highway  to  broader 
national  ownership  of  American 
business  enterprise. 


Never  before  has  there  been  avail¬ 
able  so  much  factual  information  to 
guide  responsible  buyers  and  sellers 
of  securities. 


Over  the  past  century  and  a  half, 
ownership  of  American  business  en¬ 
terprise  has  spread  out  to  millions  of 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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continued  from  page  42 

before  serving  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Free  Press  copy  desk.  Tom 
Lobaugh  is  back  writing  sports 
after  Army  service  and  is  also 
hMdling  travel  and  resort  news. 
Kenneth  Thompson  has  doffed 
his  Army  uniform  to  return  to 
reporting.  Bob  Wood,  after  long 
wrvice  in  Europe  with  Stars  and 
Smpes,  is  back  on  the  Free 
Press  copy  desk.  Other  men 
returning  to  the  desk  are  Fred 
Spring  and  Arthur  DeJonge. 

Russell  Barnes,  Detroit  News 
columnist  has  gone  to  London 
to  cover  the  UNO  meetings. 

Herb  Jones,  former  night  edi- 
Itor  of  the  Canadian  Press  Ot¬ 
tawa  Bureau,  has  gone  to  Regina 
to  t^e  charge  of  the  CP  bureau 
in  that  city. 

Charles  Bruyers,  a  bilingual 
reporter  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor 
of  that  newspaper. 

FIjank  Flaherty,  formerly 
parUamentary  press  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Canadian  Press  in 
Ottawa,  has  accepted  a  Job  as 
parUamenta^  press  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Halifax  Chronicle. 

John  McLean,  who  recently 
returned  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
from  the  Windsor  City  Star  has 
eppointed  feature  editor 
of  the  Citizen. 

Joe  Finn  is  back  on  the  coun- 
Jy,  court  beat  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  after  five  years  overseas 
service  with  the  Canadian 
Army. 

Harold  Gardner,  formerly  as- 
sistant  city  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Canadian  news  editor 
of  the  OttaxDa  Citizen. 

ptZD  Johnston,  who  since  his 
release  from  the  Army  has  been 
acting  as  telegraph  editor,  has 
assumed  the  post  of  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Citizen. 

Horace  Burnett,  courthouse, 
and  farm  reporter  for 
toe  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  has  retired  after  more 
toan  50  years  in  newspaper 
work  in  Oregon. 

"Charles  Buxton,  formerly  a 
major  with  "Oregon’s  Own"  41st 
infantry  division,  has  returned 
to  toe  newsroom  of  toe  Portland 
Oregonian  and  is  working  on 
general  assignments. 

Tom  McCall  has  received  his 
discharge  from  toe  Navy  and 
has  been  named  news  editor  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian’s  radio 
station,  KGW, 

Al  Stump,  former  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  with  toe  Navy,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  In  toe 
sports  department  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Ron  Moxness,  police  reporter 
for  the  Oregonian  and  Mrs. 
Moxness  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  bom  recently. 

Jerry  Baulch,  formerly  chief 
censor  with  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  and  prewar  AP 
staffer  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
rejoined  AP  and  is  now  with  the 
San  Francisco  bureau. 

Herb  Caen  has  resumed  his 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  column 


following  his  return  from  AAF 
service. 

Nan  White  has  been  named 
to  the  new  post  of  “teen-age 
editor”  of  toe  San  Francisco 
News. 

Jack.  Kemp,  recently  .  dis¬ 
charged  after  naval  service  in 
the  Pacific,  has  returned  to  the 
Stockton  ( Cal. )  Record  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Herman  Steiner,  Los  Angeles 
Times  chess  editor,  tied  for  first 
place  in  toe  international  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  Hastings 
Chess  Congress  in  London  this 
month.  Just  before  leaving  for 
England,  Steiner  won  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Championship. 

Clarence  Newman,  who  has 
been  handling  swing  relief  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  city 
desk,  is  back  at  his  former  post 
as  real  estate  editor.  Ben  Wool- 
BERT,  recently  back  from  Navy 
service,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  to  replace 
Frank  Lowrey,  who  left  to  han¬ 
dle  publicity  at  Santa  Anita 
Race  Track.  John  Rose,  who 
had  been  Pasadena  correspond¬ 
ent  before  joining  the  AAF,  is 
now  on  the  Examiner  local  staff 
following  his  discharge.  Lt.  Ray 
Parker,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
of  Germany,  is  back  as  reporter. 

Herbert  C.  Klein,  officer  in 
charge  of  public  information  for 
naval  hospitals  in  the  11  to  Na¬ 
val  District,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has 
been  released  and  will  return  to 
the  staff  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.) 
Post-Advocate  as  news  editor. 

Maurice  W.  Savage,  marine 
veteran  of  the  Marshalls,  Saipan 
and  Two  Jima,  has  returned  to 
toe  San  Diego  Union  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

MacRoy  Rasor,  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  service,  has 
joined  the  AP  bureau  in  Austin. 
Texas. 

J.  Bond  Johnson  has  returned 
from  service  to  the  morning  po¬ 
lice  run  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

John  W.  Lynch,  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Times,  has  been  named 
secretary-manager  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  West  Mem¬ 
phis,  Ark. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  after  two 
years  with  the  Air  Forces  public 
relations  department  in  England, 
has  resumed  his  place  as  polit¬ 
ical  columnist  on  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Alabama  Journal. 

Scoop  Pinckney,  former  sports 
assistant  on  toe  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Free  Press. 

Richard  Palmer,  discharged 
from  the  Army,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Prior  to  the  war,  he  was 
in  an  advertising  agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Max  Mosely,  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service, 
has  resumed  his  place  as  sports 
editor  for  the  Advertiser. 

Robert  Hugger,  after  AAF 
service,  has  resumed  his  place 
as  telegraph  editor  for  the  Ad- 
vertiser.  He  recently  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Merry  McLean  Hargrave, 
New  York  City,  who  was  a  staff 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


DAYTON  NEWSPAPERBOYS  FETED 

Dayton.  O. — Lt.  CoL  Lewis  B.  Rock,  president  oi  the  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  presents  awards  to  newspaper  boyi. 
Prize  wiimers  shown  with  Colonel  Rock  are,  left  to  right.  Jim  Ulri^ 
Bob  Lackey,  Robert  Davis,  Joseph  CompbelL  Richard  CompbelL 


Frank  Pericola  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  toe  Atlanta 


(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
for  many  years  and  assistant 


(Ga.)  Constitution.  He  was  for- 
merly  editor  of  the  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  News-Herald. 

Bert  Prather  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 


Marine  Corps  in  August,  1942, 
has  returned  as  Sunday  editor 
and  feature  editor. 

Furman  Bisher,  former  state 
news  editor  and  desk  man  of 
FnwARD  r  Fiilke  formerlv  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has 
^  been  discharge  from  the  Navy 


the  Indianapolis  Times,  the  In 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  make-up  editor  of  toe 
Constitution.  Floyd  Baskette, 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff. 

Tom  J.  Miller,  recently  re- 


and  resumed  his  connection  with 
the  paper. 

Gilbert  H.  Haile,  who  served 
with  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  has 
returned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  reportorial  staff 
were  A.  T.  Gunn,  Jr.,  who 
»  served  with  toe  Eighth  Infantry 

turned  from  the  Pacific  where  ujyigion,  and  Al  Minor,  who 

was  in  the  Pacific  with  the  Navy. 


he  served  with  the  Army;  Parker 
Lowell,  formerly  with  the 
Akron  (O.)  Times-Press,  and 

°c’Avr  k"  the  .s  a 


Wade  Bullard  has  returned 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  proof 


porter  is  Mervyn  Williamson, 
former  15th  Air  Force  navigator. 

With  The  Colors 

RICHARD  W.  JOHNSTON, 
sports  writer  on  leave  from 
ciety  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.  )  News,  has 
nol.  Other  new  additions  to  the  been  promoted  to  captain  at 
society  staff  are  Sue  Brown  headquarters,  Panama  Mobile 
Sterne  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Force  and  Security  Command. 
Turner.  WAC  Maj.  Dorothy  Meyct 

Carl  Newton,  who  served  in  Madson,  former  Rochester 
Italy  with  the  AAF,  has  re-  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


wood.  Miss.,  recently  returned 
from  Army  duty  in  Europe,  have 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Kathryn  Barnwell,  formerly 
with  the  Red  Cross  stationed  in 
Washington,  has  joined  the  so- 


sumed  his  job  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Journal. 

Harold  Martin,  who  served 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific, 


feature  writer,  is  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  Army  chief  of  staff. 

Staff  Sgt.  Wayne  Barr,  for¬ 
mer  rewrite  man  for  toe  Philo- 


has  resumed  his  post  on  the  edi-  delphia  Record,  has  succeeded 
torial  staff  of  the  Constitution.  Master  Sgt.  Alfred  A.  Salerno, 
Christine  Jones,  daughter  of  recently  discharged,  ^  .editor 
Associate  Editor  Ralph  T.  Jones  of  the  Fort  Meade  (Md.)  Fost. 
of  the  Constitution,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  courthouse  beat  for  the 
past  year  for  the  paper,  has 
taken  over  the  editorship  of  the 
house  publication  at  Macy’s 
Davison-Paxon  Company  in  At¬ 
lanta. 


Wedding  Bells 

WARREN  MOSCOW,  member  of 
toe  local  news  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  last  week  to 


William  R.  Feaster,  former  Jean  Shalen,  editorial  assistant 
city  editor.  Union  (S.  C.)  Times,  on  the  Times  foreign  desk 


has  returned  to  his  home  after 
extended  overseas  duty  in  the 
ETO.  Following  a  visit  in 
Texas,  he  will  resume  his  news¬ 
paper  duties. 


Betty  Jeanne  Claffey,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
Jan.  12  at  Memphis  to  Lt. 
CoMDR.  Frederick  Phillip  Ja- 


Jack  Riixy,  a  member  of  the  cobs,  Jr.,  of  Memphis  and  Grider, 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Raleigh  Ark. 
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Year  of  Reconversion 


come  tlian  it  had  prewar  —  and  no 
major  reconversion  problem — Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  the  people  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  buy  what  you  have 
to  sell  in  1946. 

Equally  important,  it  has  a  sales- 
tested  newspaper  combination  that 
will  give  you  direct  access  to  both 
the  liberal  and  conservative  seg¬ 
ments  of  this  $2yj  billion  market 
at  the  same  time. 

That  combination  is  “The  Record 
and  One  Other”.  It’s  the  only  ad¬ 
vertising  buy  that  offers  complete 
coverage  of  America’s  3rd  Market. 
And  linage  figures  prove  it  pays  out 
in  volume  sales  for  leading  Quaker 
City  advertisers. 


Just  as  1945  was  dedicated  to 
the  winning  of  the  war,  so  1946  is 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  the 
peace. 

It’s  the  year  of  reconversion  .  .  . 
tlie  year  in  which  mounting  civilian 
production  is  expected  to  make  the 
first  big  strides  toward  meeting  the 
pent-up  consumer  demand  for  peace¬ 
time  goods  and  services. 

As  the  Nation  moves  forward  into 
this  vital  adjustment  period,  the 
tempo  of  selling  will  be  accelerated. 
Many  war- swollen  markets  will 
cease  to  be  important,  and  the  ac¬ 
cent  again  will  fall  on  stable  metro¬ 
politan  centers  like  Philadelphia. 

With  more  population  and  in¬ 
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PROMOTION 

Need  Seen  For  New 
Promotion  Technique 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WE  HOPE  every  newspaper 

man  In  the  country  concerned 
with  the  advertising  health  of 
the  medium  studies  carefully  the 
caustic  but  constructive  criticism 
of  newspaper  research  let  loose 
recently  by  Dr.  Virgil  Reed. 

Twice  in  recent  weeks,  the 
frank,  forthright  and  forceful 
little  doctor  of  re.search,  his  tal¬ 
ents  transferred  from  the  U.  S. 
Census  to  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
has  voiced  his  opinion  that 
newspaper  research  is  poor. 
( See  page  64. ) 

Too  often,  he  charges,  it  is 
done  merely  to  provide  a  factual 
facade  for  a  preconceived  sales 
story.  This,  he  says,  is  dishon¬ 
est.  Researdi,  he  insists,  must 
be  objective,  honestly  conceived 
to  ascertain  facts  which  must 
then  be  honestly  reported. 

Because  too  much  newspaper 
research  falls  short  of  this,  he 
.says,  all  newspaper  research  is 
suspect.  To  gain  the  respect  it 
must  have  before  it  can  become 
really  effective  as  a  sales  instru¬ 
ment,  he  suggests,  it  must  hew 
to  certain  professional  standards. 

It  must  seek  honestly  to  serve 
first  the  buyer  of  newspaper 
space  by  telling  him  what  he 
wants  to  know  about  a  newspa¬ 
per,  its  readers,  its  market;  and 
then  the  manufacturer  ( the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  editors)  by  telling 
him  what  he  ought  to  know 
about  his  product,  its  readers,  its 
market. 

The  good  doctor’s  remarks  can¬ 
not  be  lightly  dismissed  with  the 
retort  that  this  is  old  stuff 
True,  and  unfortunately,  it  is. 
All  the  more  reason  why  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it 
now.  Nor  can  his  remarks  be 
pushed  aside  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  much  has  been  done 
in  recent  years,  and  is  being 
done  today,  to  make  his  accusa¬ 
tions  less  and  less  valid. 

So  long  as  one  offender  exists 
among  them,  all  newspapers  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

Nor  can  real  cure  come  from 
the  salve  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  criticism  can  be  levelled 
also  against  magazine  and  radio 
research,  and  even  against 
agency  research  and  agency 
standards  of  Judging  media 
research. 

The  fact  is — and  now  is  the 
time  to  face  it — newspaper  re¬ 
.search  falls  woefully  short  of 
serving  buyers  and  .sellers  of 
newspaper  space  as  it  can  and 
should  serve  them  in  the  tight 
competitive  days  ahead. 

Newspaper  research,  if  ever 
it  is  to  serve  newspapers  as  they 
must  be  served,  must  recruit 
more  professional  workers;  and 
the  schools  must  see  to  it  that 
such  workers  are  trained  more 
realistically.  It  must  adopt  a 
code  of  objectivity.  It  must 
adopt  uniform  standards  of  re¬ 
porting  and  criteria  of  tech¬ 
niques. 
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The  doctor  s  recommendation 
that  promotion  and  research  be 
divorced  from  each  other  in  the 
newspaper  structure  is  a  super¬ 
ficial  approach  to  the  end  he 
seeks.  Every  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  man  knows  that  only  honest 
promotion  does  a  Job;  dishonest 
promotion  boomerangs.  He 
knows  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  research  under  his 
direction  or  supervision. 

What  must  be  divorced  from 
research  is  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment’s  influence.  That  influence 
results  in  research  that  tells  only 
what  the  seller  wants  told  and 
ignores  what  the  buyer  wants  to 
know.  Each  newspaper  must 
control  that  influence  in  its  own 
way. 

The  trend  toward  newspaper 
public  relations  managers,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  publisher  and 
having  both  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  responsible  to  them,  is  .t 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
growth  of  community  and  co¬ 
operative  research  done  by  pro- 
fe.ssional  research  organizations 
is  another. 

Forming  Public  Opinion 

IF  YOU’RE  casting  about  for  a 

really  fundamental  Job  your 
paper  can  do  In  Its  own  promo¬ 
tion  or  can  persuade  a  sponsor 
to  do.  hearken  to  some  thoughts 
spoken  by  Fred  Rudge  of  the 
famous  old  printing  hou.se  of 
William  E.  Rudge’s  Sons  when 
he  quit  the  family  firm  recentlv 
to  set  up  an  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name. 

Rudge’s  new  agency  will  de¬ 
vote  Itself  exclusively  to  opin¬ 
ion-forming  advertising.  Up  to 
now.  he  says,  so-called  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  has  done  little 
to  “off.set  the  tendency  toward 
a  new  form  of  government  and 
a  new  system  of  economy.”  His 
agency,  therefore,  will  seek  to 
create  “advertising  which  has  a- 
its  major  Job  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  American  busines.s 
by  the  American  public.” 

Some  approach  to  this  wa® 
made,  of  course,  during  the  war 
years.  But  the  present  disturb¬ 
ing  labor-management  conflict 
which  certainly  is  retarding  re¬ 
conversion  and  making  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Job  of  building  for  perma¬ 
nent  and  deoression-less  pros¬ 
perity  more  difficult,  cries  aloud 
the  criticism  that  advertising  ha« 
failed  in  this  fundamental  task 
of  education.  Media  must  share 
the  responsibility  for  this  fail¬ 
ure. 

However,  let  us  hope  that  if 
is  not  too  late.  Advertising, 
which  harnessed  this  country’s 
might  for  war,  can  certainly  har¬ 
ness  It  for  peace. 

All  that  is  needed  is  for  man¬ 
agement  as  a  whole  to  do  for  the 
American  system  what  the 
Church  of  England,  with  its  5- 
year,  $4,000,000  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  .seeks  to  do  for  Christ¬ 


ianity.  Perhaps  faith  alone  is 
not  enough.  But  faith  imple¬ 
mented  by  advertising  should  be. 

Incidentally,  Jack  Whetstone, 
classified  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  makes  good  use  of 
the  Church  of  England  story 
among  his  city’s  ministers  by 
mailing  them  a  simple  broad¬ 
side  reprinting  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  report  of  the  British 
campaign  and  its  subsequent 
editorial  comment. 

Postwar  Louisville 

DOUBTLESS  you’ve  seen  the 

current  trade  paper  campaign 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  announcing  what 
various  business  enterprises 
plan  for  post-war  Louisville. 
Each  ad  offers  a  booklet,  ”What 
28  Business  Leaders  Plan  for 
Louisville.”  A  copy  of  this 
booklet  (8V^  x  11  inches,  40 
pages,  2  colors)  is  now  at  hand, 
and  it  deserves  wide  readership, 
not  only  among  business  firms 
seeking  to  develop  opportunities 
in  Louisville,  but  also  among 
promotion  people  seeking  ways 
to  reconvert  their  market  stories 
from  war  to  peace. 

Each  of  the  business  leaders 
quot^  in  this  booklet  tells  what 
his  company,  a  part  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  industrial  community, 
plans  for  postwar  development 
or  expansion.  In  addition,  the 
Courier-Journal  tells  what  its 
post-war  plans  are;  four  pages 
are  devot^  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers  telling  what  their  plans  for 
Louisville  are;  two  pages  are 
devoted  to  telling  what  Louis¬ 
ville  plans  for  itself,  two  pages 
give  vital  “facts  in  figures’ 
about  the  Louisville  market  in 
simple,  ea.sy  -  to  -  grasp  -  quickly 
bars. 

In  all,  one  gets  a  feeling  that 
big  things  are  upcoming  in 
Louisville,  maybe  we  ought  to 
look  into  that  market?  We  wish 
only  that  design  of  the  booklet 
had  been  better;  larger  and 
stronger  type,  bigger  and  more 
revealing  pictures  would  have 
carried  through  the  force  the 
story  itself  has. 

The  Sun  Also  Crows 

SOMETHING  to  crow  about,  for 

the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  of  the  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  chosen  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  1945  Blue  Book  appeared 
in  that  paper. 

So  Promotion  Manager  Larry 
Merahn  fashions  a  neat  little 
booklet  reproducing  identifying 
ads  from  each  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  and  reciting  the  excellent 
results  the  campaign  produced. 
Net  effect  of  the  booklet  is  to 
identify  the  Sun  as  a  contributor 
to  the  results  which  other  news¬ 
papers  also  helped  garner  for 
these  Blue  Book  advertisers. 

■ 

Col.  Arthur  Cited 

Washington,  Jan.  14  —  Lieut. 
Col.  William  B.  Arthur,  chief  of 
the  press  branch  of  the  War 
Department,  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  was  decorated  last 
week  with  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service.  He  was  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  service 
in  1941. 


Free  Airplane  Rides 
CIRCULATION  Director  Waltif 
Aronoff  of  the  Detroit  ( Mich.) 
Times  has  added  “somethin 
new”  to  a  salesmanship  contia 
among  carrier  boys — 115  fou^ 
day  all-expense-paid  trips  ti 
New  York  City  by  airplane  and 
by  train. 


Back  on  Their  Jobs 

THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  nusl 
a  one-column  box  story  and 
picture  of  Journal  employes  whi 
have  returned  to  their  Jobs  afUr 
military  service. 

For  Bridge  Players 
FOR  bridge  fans  who  want  to 
know  where  and  when 
can  play  in  open  competition, 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
has  Issued  a  pocket-size  sched¬ 
ule  and  directory  of  bridge 
clubs.  The  brochure  contains 
promotion  of  the  Inquirer’s 
bridge  columns. 


Greetings  from  Oregon 
TO  HELP  acquaint  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  Oregon,  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  has 
sent  a  Christmas  greeting,  i 
book  on  Oregon,  to  editors  and 
publishers  of  other  newspapers 
for  the  last  24  years.  This  year’s 
book  was  “The  Last  Mountains" 
by  Robert  Ormond  Case  and 
Victoria  Case,  Oregonians. 

For  Special  Occasion 
AN  IDEA  which  might  be  good 
for  next  Christmas  or  some 
other  special  event:  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  ran  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  families  having 
open  house  and  other  parties 
during  the  holidays.  The  “dates" 
were  framed  with  pictures  of  the 
homes  of  14  of  the  persons  en¬ 
tertaining.  with  the  hostess  at 
the  door. 

■ 

Moffett  in  Civvies 

Washington,  Jan.  15 — Lt.  Col. 
Harry  L.  Moffett  who  was  public 
relations  director  of  the  Amer 
lean  Mining  Congress  and  a.sso- 
ciate  editor  of  its  Journal  when 
he  entered  active  military  serv¬ 
ice.  in  1940,  has  been  released 
and  is  returning  to  his  civilian 
position. 
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WHAT  MAKES  STAINLESS  STEEL  ^'STAINLESS'' ? 

TItiV  high-speed  train  nears  a  gleaming  sheath  of  steel 
that's  stainless— stainless  because  of  the  chromium  it 
contains.  Trains,  planes,  bust's  and  cars  of  the  future  all 
n  ill  lie  finer  still— and  lighter,  stronger,  safer— becanse  of 
increasing  use  of  chromium  in  their  steels. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW 

About  a  metal  you  see  every  day  ? 


WHY  DOES  HER  KITCHEN  COME  **|ifFy  clean"?—  THE  "acid  tesf"?— Highly  corro-  It"?— The  steels  o(  many  truck  and 

Sparkling  pans,  pressure  cooker,  tableware,  shining  sink  give  acids  help  refine  .America’s  automobile  bodies,  springs,  gears 

and  working  surfaces  in  this  modern  kitchen  all  are  highly  oceans  of  high  octane  ga.-oline.  But  and  other  parts  contain  CHROMIUM 

resistant  to  rust,  stain,  corrosion— are  easy  to  clean,  attrac-  today's  refineries  withstand  fierce  —  for  chromium  helps  give  these 

tive  and  long-lasting.  V(hy?  Because  CHROMIUM  has  acids,  high  temperatures  and  pres-  steels  amazing  resistance  to  shock, 

imparted  these  prized  qualities  to  the  steels  of  which  they  sores— because  CHROMIUM  stoutly  fatigue,  wear, 

are  made.  fortifies  their  metals. 


Chromium  is  well  known  to  many  people  for  the 
powerful  influence  it  exerta  upon  ateel.  Mo!>t  of  the 
alloy  steels  relied  upon  today  for  beauty,  durability, 
and  resistance  to  beat  and  corrosion  now  contain  this 
interesting  clement. 

Many  years  ago  Units  of  Union  Carbide  discovered 
how  to  extract  chromium  from  its  native  ore.  They 
since  have  been  constantly  at  work  on  the  ever  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  cbroiuiuiii  alloys  and  their  uses. 

Union  Carbide  does  not  make  or  fabricate  steel. 


Elfxtro  Metallurgical  Compa.ny  and  other  Units 
of  UCC,  however,  supply  to  industry  sueli  wonder¬ 
working  metals  as  ehromiuin,  manganese,  and  vana¬ 
dium.  \(ith  these,  and  the  many  other  basic  raw 
materials  produet'd  by  UCC,  industry  improves  a  tboa> 
sand  and  one  products  that  serve  all  of  us. 

T 

FREE;  “Products  and  Phockssus  of  UCC,*’  Hook-let  J-1,  teU» 
an  illustrated  story  oj  tminy  basic  materials  industry  uses  te 
build  this  world  about  us.  Send  for  a  copy. 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  I'lm  .New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 

ALLOYS  AND  MfTALS'-'Elcctro  Metallurgical  Coin|»any,  Havnr^  Stellite  Company,  Kernel  Laboratories  Company,  Inc.,  United  Staler  V'anadium  Corporation 
CHIMKALS*  Carbide  and  Carbon  Qicmleals  Corporation  PLASTICS— Bakellle  Corporation  ILECTRODfS#  CARICNS#  AND  RATtIRItS  -  .National  Carbon  Company,  tn«» 
INDUSTRIAL  OASIS  AND  CARRIDC— Tbe  Linde  Air  Prodneta  Company,  The  Osweld  Railroad  Serviee  Company,  The  Prcftt>0-Lite  Company,  Ine. 


HADIO 

Over  600  Stations 
Support  BMB  Index 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  YEIAR  AGO,  the  Broadcast 

Measurement  Bureau  was  in* 
Jected  into  the  vocabulary  of 
the  radio  business  by  the  en* 
thusiasm  and  salesmanship  of 
Hugh  Feltis,  a  young  station 
operator  in  Omaha.  As  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946,  the  four  major  net* 
works  and  two-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  900  standard  broadcast 
stations  have  chipped  in  the  first 
million  dollars,  or  thereabouts, 
to  obtain  a  uniform  standard 
of  measurement  comparable  to 
that  employed  by  other  media. 

Although  the  word  “circula¬ 
tion”  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  original  BMB  index  plan, 
there  are  many  in  the  radio 
business  offices  who  like  to  con¬ 
sider  BMB  as  the  ABC — Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  —  of 
broadcasting. 

Fundamental  differences  in 
the  method  of  calculating  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  sales,  in 
ABC,  and  radio  audiences,  in 
BMB,  preclude  exact  compari¬ 
sons  tetween  the  two  yard¬ 
sticks,  but  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  are  sufficiently 
satisfied  with  the  BMB  index  to 
be  its  principal  supporters,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

182  Newspaper  Subscribers 

E  &  P’s  first  look-see  at  BMB 
since  the  original  announcement 
in  1945,  when  many  were  scep¬ 
tical  because  it  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  perfect  parallel  of 
ABC  in  measuring  radio  listen- 
ership,  leads  to  the  suggestion 
that  publishers  who  are  Just 
moving  into  radio  should  con¬ 
sider  a  subscription  to  BMB  as 
an  early  item  in  their  budget. 

Out  of  the  264  newspaper  af¬ 
filiated  stations,  182  have  al¬ 
ready  become  BMB  subscribers. 
A  few  more  stations  sign  up  al¬ 
most  daily,  since  Mr.  Feltis  is 
almost  constantly  on  the  road 
trying  to  make  it  100%  before 
the  first  nationwide  index  of 
station  audiences  is  made  this 
spring.  The  subscription,  based 
upon  the  station’s  own  revenue 
report,  is  as  low  as  $120. 

while  the  Hooper  Rating  and 
several  other  measurements  con¬ 
cern  themselves  chiefly  with 
program  listenership,  the  BMB 
Index  intends  to  determine  for 
advertisers  (1)  how  many  fam¬ 
ilies  listen  to  a  station  and  (2) 
where  they  are  located. 

A  half  million  ballots  will  be 
mailed  out  in  a  scientific  cross- 
section  check  in  March.  With 
premiums  to  encourage  returns 
and  with  followup  letters  and 
cards  to  delinquents,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  balloting  alone  will 
cost  $500,000.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  at  least  a  50% 
return. 

After  several  months  of  tab- 
t’’"*'-''!,  BMB  promises  to  have 
in  cold  type  the  data  concerning 


stations  which  advertisers  have 
sought  ever  since  radio  “went 
commercial”  ^  years  ago.  First 
there  will  be  an  Area  Report 
containing  statistics  on  stations 
in  4,500  areas — the  3,000  counties 
of  the  U.S.  and  some  1,500  cities 
or  other  large  subdivisions.  Then 
there  will  be  an  Individual  Sta¬ 
tion  Audience  Report  for  each 
subscribing  station. 

The  data  is  to  be  compiled 
from  a  ballot  which  merely  asks 
the  person  receiving  it  to  list  the 
call  letters  of  all  radio  stations 
which  he  or  someone  in  the 
family  listens  to  at  home  at  any 
time.  In  the  second  column,  a 
check  mark  is  requested  to  show 
whether  the  station  is  listened 
to  3  or  more  nights  a  week,  1  or 
2  nights,  less  than  1  night,  or 
never.  A  third  column  requests 
the  same  information  for  day¬ 
time. 

A  few  tagline  questions  cover 
number  of  persons  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  how  many  radio  sets  in 
the  house,  length  of  residence  in 
the  neighborhood,  possession  of 
an  automobile  or  telephone 
service. 

Only  subscribers  will  receive 
copies  of  the  BMB  Index,  which 
will  give  breakdowns  only  on 
stations  which  get  100%  or  more 
audience  at  least  one  night  a 
week,  but  all  data  on  every  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ANA  or  4-As,  at 
tabulation  costs. 

BMB  officials  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  first  data,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  a  year  from 
now,  could  bring  about  a  re¬ 
vision  in  station  time  rates. 
They  point  out,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  buyers  of  advertising 
time  (the  ANA  and  4- As)  out¬ 
number  the  sellers  of  time  (the 
NAB)  by  two  to  one  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  BMB. 

Tull  Disclosure'  Sought 

Mr.  Feltis,  president  of  BMB, 
has  recently  brought  over  John 
K.  Churchill  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System’s  research 
department  to  be  director  of  re¬ 
search.  ’They  are  working  hard 
to  iron  out  some  of  the  “kink.s” 
which  bother  individual  sub¬ 
scribers.  ’The  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  for  instance, 
which  signed  up  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  standard  of  listening  “one 
day  a  week”  would  give  all  sub¬ 
scribers  the  type  of  data  needed. 
It  also  is  anxious  for  a  more 
effective  method  for  “full  dis¬ 
closure”  of  network  data. 

It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  the  BMB  checkup  will 
be  made  annually  or  every  two 
years;  hence  a  great  many  sta¬ 
tions  which  have  objections  to 
certain  features  of  the  index  are 
becoming  subscribers  now  so 
they  won’t  be  out  in  the  cold  for 
too  long  a  time  after  the  first 
data  is  made  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Local  Control  Favored 

THE  Federal  Communications 

Commission  has  issued  its  pro¬ 
posed  findings  in  favor  of  South¬ 
ern  Tier  Radio  Service,  Inc.,  for 
a  new  station  ( 1490  kc  and 
250  w)  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
denying  the  application  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  for  the  same  facil¬ 
ities.  The  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  Southern  Tier  firm 
is  owned  locally  whereas  the 
Press  is  controlled  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  of  Rochester. 

More  FM  Grants 

TOTAL  of  conditional  grants  for 

FM  stations  rose  to  66  this 
week.  Among  25  new  ones  were 
those  of  the  following  news¬ 
paper  interests:  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  American  Republican, 
Inc.;  Paducah  (Ky.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  WBEN,  Inc.  (Buffalo 
Evening  News);  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  Inc.;  Wooster 
(O.)  Republican  Printing  Co., 
and  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times 
Publishing  Co. 

Newspaper  Activity 
RECENTLY  granted  a  condi¬ 
tional  permit  for  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Har- 
nish,  publisher 
of  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily 
Report,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  site 
and  made  plans 
for  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  J.  Dewey 
Harnish,  is  the 
architect.  It  will 
be  a  two-story 
structure,  40  by 
80  feet,  with  the 
studio  occupy¬ 
ing  the  ground 
floor,  and  offices  on  the  second 
floor. 

A  radio  enthusiast,  Loren  E. 
Hays  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
been  named  as  general  manager 
of  the  Report.  Prior  to  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Navy  as  lieutenant 
commander.  Hays  was  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune.  Previously  he 
was  with  Copley  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers,  West-Holliday  Company, 
and  Scripps-Howard. 

Donald  B.  and  Lawrence  K. 
Miller,  president  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Eagle  Publishing  Co. 
( Berkshire  Evening  Eagle),  have 
asked  the  FCC  to  assign  the 
license  of  WBRK  to  Western 
Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Co., 
in  which  they  are  the  principal 
officers,  for  $150,000.  Monroe  B. 
England,  owner  of  the  station. 
Joined  in  the  application. 


WTAG  and  WTAG-FM  have 
been  incorporated  as  WTAG, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram  Publishing 
Co.  Fifty  persons  are  employed 
by  the  corporation  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  George  F.  Booth  is 
president;  Edwin  E.  Hill,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident;  Capt.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Booth,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager;  Howard  M. 
Booth,  treasurer:  and  Frank  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  clerk.  Also  on  the 
board  of  directors  are  Harry  G. 
Stoddard  and  Lt.  Col.  Lincoln 
W.  Stoddard. 

The  FCC  has  authorized  How¬ 
ard  R.  Imboden,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Pulaski  (Va.) 
Southwest  Times,  and  Southwest 
Broadcasting  Co.,  to  operate  a 
new  station  at  1230  kilocycles, 
250  watts,  unlimited  time. 

How  Agencies  Spend  on  Air 
ANNUAL  billing  reports  dis¬ 
closed  that  Young  &  Rubicam 
placed  $9,492,434  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  which  had  total  of 
$65,724,851  in  1945.  Second 
agency  on  the  list  was  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  with  $6,495,- 
750.  The  top  advertiser  was 
Procter  &  (Gamble  Co.,  $5,358,- 
496,  or  $1,000,000  over  1944  bill¬ 
ings.  Lever  Brothers  Co.  was 
second  with  sponsorship  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5,091,929. 

Of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company’s  $40,045,966  billings, 
Procter  &  Gamble  took  $2,240,- 
537  and  General  Mills,  Inc.,  ran 
second  with  $2,159,021.  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  topped  the 
list  of  agencies  buying  time, 
with  $4,540,394.  Runnerup  was 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  $2,- 
309,467. 

ABC’s  report  accounted  for  a 
decline  of  ^98,000  in  the  year’s 
billings  by  cancellations  in  com¬ 
mercials  during  the  Roosevelt 
Mourning  period,  and  victory 
day  observances. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
had  toUl  billings  of  $20,637,362, 
with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  as  the 
agency  leader,  $2,961,043.  Hix- 
son-O’Donnell  Advertising,  Inc., 
came  second  with  $1,368,203. 
Largest  sponsor  was  R.  B.  Sem- 
ler,  Inc.,  $1,713,953,  and  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  was  next,  $1,285,571. 

■ 

Chicago  Affiliate 

News  Associates.  Chicago,  has 
become  affiliated  with  the  Earle 
Ferris  public  relations  organ¬ 
ization,  it  is  announced.  Paul 
O.  Ridings,  a  former  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  is  director  of  News 
Associates. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1884  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 


L.  DOImd  Cats.  Mr- 


PORTER  8LDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT 


Raytheon  engineers,  through  the  control  and  development  of  new 
techniques,  are  tangibly  meeting  the  challenge  for  better  broadcast* 
ing  installations. 


With  advanced  designs  incorporating  every  wonh while  engineering 
achievement  and  specialized  experience  assuring  the  ultimate  in 
dependable  operating  performance,  Raytheon  equipment  answers 
every  broadcasting  requirement. 


Raytheon  Assures  Engineering  Excellence 

In  every  detail,  Raytheon  design  and  engineering  is  co-ordinated  to 
achieve  completely  successful  "on-the-air”  performance.  Every 
Raytheon  Transmitter  complies  fully  with  F.  C.C.  regulations.  All 
Raytheon  speech  input  equipment  exceeds  FM  requirements. 


BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

!lark  Street  Chicago  76,  Illinois 


Transmitters,  Transmitter  Accessories,  Trans* 
mitting  Tubes,  Speech  Input  Equipment, 
Antenna  Phasing  and  Coupling  Equipment, 
Amplifiers,  Transmission  Line  Accessories,  Cus* 
tom  Built  Transmitting  and  Studio  Equipment. 


Flat  frequency  response  from  30  co  10,000 
cycles.  Low  noise  level.  Low  distortion  level. 
Triode  type  tubes.  RF  and  power  amplifier 
scajtvs  are  precision  motor  tuned  providing 
micrometer  control.  Video  type  amplifier  in 
buffer  stage.  Silent  natural  draft  ventilation. 
Highest  quality  components. 
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SYNDICATES 

Select  Features 
Offers  New  List 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

SHORT  FEATURES  are  still  a 

safer  syndicate  venture  than 
long,  unless  the  long  feature  is 
apparently  a  topnotcher.  So  A. 
A.  Preciado,  newspaper  and  syn¬ 
dicate  veteran  who  is  Just  getting 
Sblbct  Features  Company  back 
into  operation,  is  starting  chiefly 
with  a  group  of  short  features, 
adjusted  to  the  short-of-news- 
print  paper. 

Scheduled  for  Jan.  28  are  a 
checker  feature  by  Tommie  Wis- 
well,  champion  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  “Lucky  Break”  by 
Virginia  Maxwell;  for  the  first 
week  of  February  brief  "Mys¬ 
tery  BaflSers”  by  a  veteran  pulp 
writer,  Richard  Holmes,  and 
"My  Vanity  Box”  by  Kay  Ly¬ 
man. 

Wiswell’s  feature  on  checker 
plays  will  run  about  four  inches 
by  one  column  three  times  a 
week,  illustrated  by  the  layouts 
of  the  plays  he  discusses.  “Lucky 
Break”  is  a  text  feature  running 
approximately  five  inches,  nar¬ 
rating  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
well  -  known  persons  which 
turned  out  significantly.  Miss 
Maxwell  has  previously  free¬ 
lanced  to  syndicates. 

For  the  Bafflers,  Holmes  pre¬ 
sents  the  clues  and  facts  in  im¬ 
aginary  mysteries  or  murders 
and  for  the  answer? — right,  you 
turn  to  page  so-and-so.  Kay 
Lyman  is  new  to  syndicates.  A 
writer  and  artist  from  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  she  draws  a  one-column. 
3Vi  inch  panel  enclosing  a  rimed 
stanza  with  beauty,  daintiness  or 
morale  hints  for  women. 

The  syndicate  has  also  secured 
the  second  serial  rights  to  Mary 
Margaret  McBride’s  popular 
book,  “Tune  in  for  Elizabeth.” 

Fore! 

GOLFERS  take  note.  Byron 

Nelson,  who  was  voted  the 
outstanding  athlete  of  1944-45  by 
sports  writers  of  America,  has 
been  signed  to  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  to  father  a  thrice-weekly 
column  titled  "Golf.”  McNaught 
Syndicate  will  start  distributing 
the  800-word  feature  Feb.  18. 

Nelson  will  keep  up  his  work 
for  the  column  from  wherever 
he  is  playing  tournaments.  The 
Denton,  Tex.,  golfer  will  relate 
stories  of  the  cour.ses.  amusing 
incidents,  descriptions  of  how 
noteworthy  shots  or  low  scores 
were  made,  data  on  tourneys. 

Travelin'  Gus' 

JUST  AS  ABSURD  as  the  “Little 

King”  and  only  slightly  more 
modern  in  setting.  “Travelin’ 
Gus”  will  start  as  a  regular  King 
FEATtTRE  by  Otto  Soglow  Feb.  9. 
His  first  appearance  will  be  in 
the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican's  Saturday  comic  section. 

“Travelin’  Gus”  is  a  panto¬ 
mime  tabloid  page  (also  avail¬ 
able  on  order  in  other  sizes) 
which  gives  the  adventures  of  a 

SO 


character  with  a  trolley  car  last 
seen  in  Indian  Territory. 

Notes  and  Personals 

DR.  FRANK  THONE,  biological 

editor  of  Science  Service,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  graduate 
school  of  the 
Department  o  f 
Agriculture  i  n 
Washington,  D. 

C.,  to  conduct 
evening  Journal¬ 
ism  classes,  be¬ 
ginning  Febru¬ 
ary.  His  course, 
which  he  also 
gave  last  year, 
will  deal  with 
the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of 
handling  popu¬ 
lar  science  stor¬ 
ies,  one  of  the  few  such  courses 
offered  in  the  country. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice  is  syndicating  a  daily  feature, 
“Nature  in  Action"  by  Edwin 
Way  Teal,  scientist  whose  most 
recent  book  was  Dodd,  Mead’s 
“Lost  Woods.”  The  feature  runs 
about  300  words.  .  .  .  Tom  Pap- 
rock  i,  AP  Newsfeatures’  sports 
cartoonist  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  New  York  Track 
Writers  Assn.  .  .  .  Next  CT-NYN 
Sunday  serial  will  be  “The 
Laughing  Detective”  by  Rupert 
Hughes.  ...  As  a  special  addenda 
to  its  “1946  Income  Tax  Primer” 
series.  NEA  Service  ran  five 
articles  on  the  Serviceman’s  in¬ 
come  tax. 

Cartoon  Chat 

JERRY  WALTER,  of  the  KFS 

Jerry  and  Linda  Walter  team 
that  does  the  "Suzy  Q.  Smith” 
teenage  panel,  will  solo  on  an¬ 
other  gag  panel  for  King  under 
the  name  of  Frank  Walter.  The 
new  cartoon,  for  which  no  date 
has  been  announced,  will  be 
“Jelly  Bean  Jones.”  .  .  .  Feb.  4 
is  the  new  starting  date  for  the 
PM-Chicago  Sun  strip.  "Jon 
Jason.” 

Release  date  for  “Rip  Kirby,” 
as  Alex  Raymond’s  new  strip 
will  be  called,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  KFS  as  Mar.  4.  .  .  . 
McClure’s  has  set  Feb.  4  as  the 
release  date  for  “Archie,”  Bob 
Montana’s  new  newspaper  teen¬ 
age  strip.  .  .  .  Jerry  Costello, 
General  Features  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  did  a’  special  on  the 
clothing  drive  which  will  be  .sent 
out  to  papers  all  over  the  U.  S 
■ 

'Young  Men'  Cited 

J.  Wes  Gallagher,  34.  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau,  was  named  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  of  the 
year  by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Top  honors 
went  to  Henry  Ford,  2nd.  Also 
on  the  list  for  plaques  was 
James  Linen,  33,  publisher  of 
Time  magazine. 


Ameiican  Mercury 
Buys  Magazine 

Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  publisher 
of  the  American  Mercury,  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 
magazine  Common  Sense,  which 
is  to  be  combined  with  the 
American  Mercury  beginning 
with  the  February  issue  to  be 
published  Jan.  22.  Spivak  added 
that  the  Mercury  contemplates 
the  publication  of  a  weekly 
magazine  under  the  name  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Ne'w  Book  Section 
For  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago,  Jan.  9 — The  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books,  a  weekly  supple¬ 
ment  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  book  reviews  and  the  news 
and  gossip  of  the  literary  world, 
is  to  be  a  regular  editorial  at¬ 
traction  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  starting  February  3,  it 
was  announced  today  by  A.  M. 
Kennedy,  Sunday  editor. 

The  newspaper’s  new  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Frederic  Babcock, 
present  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  book  pages  which  are 
currently  present^  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  section  carrying  the  music 
and  drama  feature  pages. 

With  both  front  and  back  cov¬ 
ers  in  full  color,  the  Tribune’s 
new  Magazine  of  Books  will 
have  the  same  size  and  format 
as  the  newspaper’s  present  book 
pages.  Contributors  will  in¬ 
clude  the  staff  of  reviewers,  au¬ 
thors,  commentators,  and  col¬ 
umnists  who  have  attracted  such 
wide  attention  during  the  past 
several  years.  ' 

■ 

Neb.  State  Journal 
Plans  Scholarships 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Jan.  14 — The 
Nebraska  State  Journal  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  to  establish  three 
scholarship  funds  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  memory 
of  three  former  university  stu- 1 
dents  and  Journal  employes  who  | 
were  killed  in  World  War  II. 

The  three  were  Fred  Harms. 
John  Eberhart  and  Demorest  N. , 
Cole,  and  the  memorial  funds  > 
will  bear  their  names.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  will  give  the  university  stu¬ 
dent  foundation  a  sum  of  $1,500,1 
to  be  divided  into  the  three ' 
memorial  funds  of  $500  each.  | 

In  1944,  the  Earl  Rising  mem-  j 
orial  fund  was  established  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  to  further  boys’  work  j 
in  Lincoln,  in  honor  of  Earl  Ris-  | 
ing,  another  former  Journal  em- 1 
ploye  who  was  killed  during  the  | 
war. 

■ 

NEA  to  Colorado  . 

The  National  Editorial  Asso-| 
elation  will  hold  its  annual  con- 1 
vention  at  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
near  Denver,  June  13-16,  with 
the  Stanley  and  Chalet  hotels  as 
convention  headquarters,  it  was 
announced  by  Don  Eck,  NEA 
manager.  The  National  Federa-  j 
tion  of  Press  Women  will  hold 
its  meeting  at  Estes  Park.  June' 
17-18,  following  the  NEA  con-j 
vention,  according  to  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
win  Abels,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
national  president.  I 
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The  Feotnre  — 


There  is  nothing  else  like 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
TODAY.  Ifs  a  daily  800, 
word  report  on: 

•  What  the  Govenunent  ia  do¬ 
ing  about  email  bueineea. 

•  Where  to  obtain  iniormotioa 
about  new  regulotiona. 

•  How  to  meet  new  conditioni. 

•  New  producta.  new  lines. 

•  Where  to  find  out  about  ^ 
financing.  Tips  galore. 

•  New*  soles  methods. 

•  New  advertising  appeals. 

•  New  publications. 

•  Where  and  how  to  buy  Got-  , 

emment  surplus.  j 

•  News  of  new  opportunities.  j 

•  News  obout  hasards. 

•  News  about  manufocturing, 
wholesaling,  retailing  and 
service  trades. 

It’s  all  pocketbook,  cash- 
register,  bank-account 
news. 


The  Appeal 


•  About  400,000  veterans  are 
going  into  business  them¬ 
selves. 

•  Another  400.000  former  war 
workers  ore  opening  busi¬ 
nesses. 

•  There  are  3,000.000  independ¬ 
ent  businesses  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

•  Millions  hove  invested  in 
small  business. 

•  And  millions  dreom  about 
ond  plon  businesses  of  their 
own. 


The  Oiler 

t 

\ 

There  is  nothing  like  it.  Somples  f 
will  prove  how  good  it  is.  Wre  | 
or  write  for  current  samples,  t 
We  should  like  to  send  you  ^ 
samples  daily  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  | 

MCCLURE 

America's  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  t 
SYNDICATE 

75  WEST  ST..  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 


■  DITOR  *  PU  RUSH  IR  for  January  1$.  1744  ^10 
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PULITZER  PRIZE  WCNNER 

IS  BACKI 

with  his  famous 

EDITORIAL 
CARTOONS! 

NOW  FROM  WASHINGTON! 


Just  out  of  the  Army,  1942  Pulitzer  Prize  cat 
Foonist  Herbert  L.  Block  has  been  selected  b\ 
Fhe  Washington  Post  as  editorial  cartoonist. 
Beginning  February  4  he  will  be  syndicated  na¬ 
tionally  by  the  New  York  Post  Syndicate.  Which 
is  welcome  news  to  many  newspapers,  including 
some  600  editors  who,  pre-induction,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  widely  published  cartoonists 
in  the  world. 

At  36.  Herblock  is  ready  again  to  ring  the  bell*^ 


—this  time  from  the  nation's  capital.  His  stuff 
is  hard-hitting  but  fair  and  ranges  in  versatile 
approach  from  subtle  humor  and  barbed  satire 
through  sharp  and  pungent  expression  on  the 
world  news  scene.  There's  life  and  spark  in  the 
day-to-day  product  to  which  Herblock  applies 
himself.  A  product  which  will  be  a  plus  for 
your  paper. 

For  territory  reservation,  please  wire  or 
writer 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Hardware  Stores 
Seen  Ad  Prospects 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


ONE  of  the  great,  atlll  unaolved, 

mysteries  of  local  advertising 
is.  “Why  don’t  hardware  stores 
use  more  newspaper  apace?’’ 
Before  suggesting  "ways  and 
means”  of  selling  them,  let’s  take 
a  good  look  at  a  typical  hard¬ 
ware  store  in  an  average-sized 
market  of  50,000  people,  in 
which  another  50,000  farmers 
and  small-town  people  do  their 
shopping. 

Like  most  markets  of  this  size, 
there  is  usually  an  old-line  hard¬ 
ware  store  that  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  from  25  to  50  years. 
All  too  often,  the  books  of  this 
kind  of  store  do  not  make  very 
pleasant  reading  for  a  good 
credit  manager  or  C.P.A.  One 
•tore  we  worked  with  five  years 
ago  had  an  accumulation  of  over 
$75,000  worth  of  poor  or  com- 
letely  bad  accounts.  When  the 
usiness  was  put  on  the  auction 
block,  its  creditors  came  out 
with  about  40  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Yes,  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions,  stores  that  have  been  well 
managed  for  a  half-century,  that 
•re  t^ay  making  more  money 
than  in  any  previous  year.  They 
are  the  ones  that  a  local  sales¬ 
man  can  sell  If  a  full  year’s  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  is  worked  out. 

Should  Advertise 

While  we  believe  that  all 
stores  should  advertise  every 
week  of  the  year,  the  monthly 
records  of  most  local  depart¬ 
ments  prove  that  many  retailers 
concentrate  their  heavy  sched¬ 
ules  during  the  spring  or  fall 
months. 

Not  knowing  very  much  about 
advertising,  the  average  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  follows  the 
crowd  and  is  easily  sold  one  ad 
a  week  during  the  spring  and 
fall  months.  The  balance  of  the 
year,  he  just  worries  along, 
ducks  the  local  salesmen,  tries  to 
collect  long-past-due  bills,  and 
lets  it  go  at  that. 

Who  buys  hardware?  What  is 
the  average  “cash  register  ring” 
of  100  or  1,000  customers?  How 
many  pay  cash?  What  percent¬ 
age  of  customers  are  males,  fe¬ 
males?  What  percentage  are 
craftsmen,  or  experienced  work¬ 
ers  who  use  hardware  in  their 
trades  or  professions? 

Should  the  advertising  be 
aimed  at  “laymen,”  those  who  do 
their  own  repair  work,  or  at  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers  or  machinists 
who  are  called  in  to  do  a  job? 

If  advertising  is  to  be  run 
three  times  a  week,  for  52  weeks, 
what  percentage  should  be  di¬ 
rected  at  professionals — men  and 
women  who  use  hardware  to 
complete  their  jobs — and  what 
percentage  should  be  directed  at 
men  and  women  who  like  to  saw 
a  board,  install  a  lock,  repair  a 
kitchen  cabinet  or  the  hundred 
and  one  other  things  that  often 
need  fixing  in  a  home,  oflQce  or 
on  a  farm? 


Your  own  market  should  give 
you  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  If  yours  is  predominantly 
rural,  if  several  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  farmers  do  most  of 
their  trading  in  your  town  or 
city,  and  the  hardware  storfr 
owner  wants  more  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  set  aside  two  ads  every 
week  for  the  farm  trade  and  one 
for  the  trade  in  town.  Work  out 
the  percentage  of  money  that  is 
to  be  used  for  each  of  these 
classifications  first. 

Garden  hoes  can  be  sold  any 
month  of  the  year,  but  it’s  a  lot 
easier  to  sell  them  in  March, 
April  and  May.  Ax  handles  are 
staples.  You  sell  one  when  the 
old  one  is  broken — in  January, 
June  or  October. 

Assume  that  you  are  going  to 
prepare  a  campaign  for  a  pros¬ 
pect  who  you  think  should  start 
February  1.  Shop  any  hardware 
store.  Ask  the  merchant  what 
lines  of  supplies  are  in  demand 
during  February.  Then,  check 
March.  Then,  April.  Three 
months  are  enough. 

Once  you  have  the  lines  that 
are  in  demand  for  these  three 
months  and  you  have  made  a 
decision  as  to  the  number  of  ads 
that  are  to  be  directed  at  farm¬ 
ers  and  at  people  in  town,  you 
are  ready  to  start  laying  out  a 
12-weeks’  campaign  in  which 
you  should  use  36  ads — that’s 
three  a  week  for  12  weeks. 

News  Copy 

Assume  that  18  of  the  ads  are 
for  the  farm  market  and  18  for 
town  people.  Copy  for  the  last- 
named  group  should  be  light 
and  should  “harp”  on  Immediate 
repairs  of  things  that  have  been 
kicked  around  all  winter  that 
need  repairs  now.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple:  Casters  for  tables,  lounges, 
beds,  etc.,  have  been  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  three  years. 

Headlines  like  these  will  get 
a  reading:  “Put  casters  on  all 
movable  furniture;  save  your 
floors.”  “We’ll  show  you  how 
to  re-caster  all  movable  furni¬ 
ture.  Come  in  today.” 

Go  through  the  average  house 
— living  room,  dining  room,  bed¬ 
rooms,  kitchen,  basement  and 
garage.  Check  all  outside  hard¬ 
ware.  Tell  readers  that  repairs 
made  today  will  eliminate  costly 
jobs  later. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  our  homes,  barns, 
business  offices  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  needed  so  many  repairs 
as  today.  Our  hardware  stores 
have  most  of  the  materials  and 
tools  needed  for  this  repair  work. 

If  we  were  writing  a  campaign 
for  a  hardware  store,  we  would 
run  one  ad  every  week,  in  which 
we  would  flatter  the  average 
man  who  boasts  that  he  can  fix 
anything  if  he  has  a  saw,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  some  nails,  some  screws 
and  a  pair  of  pliers.  Belonging 
to  this  group  ourselves,  we  know 
what  suckers  we  are  for  a  little 


TOBE  AWARD  WINNER 


Adam  Gimbel  daft)  of  Saks  Fifth- 
Avenue,  New  York,  presents  H. 
Stanley  Marcus,  executive  vice- 

f>reBident  of  Neiman-Marcus.  Dal. 
as,  Texw  the  aimual  Tobe  Award 
“for  distinguished  service  to 
American  retailing."  Mr.  Gimbel 
was  the  recipient  of  the  aword 
last  year.  The  honors  were  done 
at  a  dinner  of  fashion  leaders  at 
the  Rits-Corlton  Hotel,  New  York, 
Ian.  S  (E&P.  loo.  12,  p.  10.) 

sales  talk  or  an  ad  that  tells  us 
we  can  fix  anjrthing. 

Get  the  average  man  started 
on  tile  idea  of  having  his  own 
tool-chest,  work-bench,  and 
there  is  no  stopping  him. 

Four  to  six  inches,  single  col¬ 
umn,  three  times  a  week,  will  do 
the  job.  Today,  continuous 
hardware  store  advertising  is 
really  a  public  service  campaign. 
Important!  Always  list  from  5 
to  10  items,  with  prices,  in  all 
ads. 

( No.  170  fn  a  series ) 

a 

Evans  Associates 
Reincorporates 

Chicago,  Jan.  14 — Evans  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
has  been  reincorporated  in  the 
name  of  Evans  Associates  Com¬ 
pany. 

'There  will  be  no  change  in 
policy  or  personnel  except  for 
staff  additions.  The  agency  will 
continue  in  its  present  offices  in 
the  Bell  building,  but  additional 
space  will  be  acquired. 

The  officers  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  are  K.  V.  Reed,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  F.  Selby,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Everett  Addoms,  vice- 
president;  Robert  R.  Glenn,  vice- 
president  and  H.  W.  Stoetzel, 
vicepresident.  Directors  are  the 
above  officers  and  Keith  J. 
Evans,  L.  G.  Willcox  and  Robert 
O.  Geuther. 


Wanted 

Oasiqaars  of  Machlaary 
For  Friatlag  Press  Work 

• 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  laa. 
•as  Soata  Avm 

PlalalldS,  N«w  Swasi 


California 
Medics  Plan 
Big  Ad  Drive 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  14 — Every 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
California  will  be  used  in  a  vol¬ 
untary  health  insurance  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  planned  to  start 
next  month,  it  was  learned  at 
California  Medical  Association 
offices  here. 

Use  of  the  complete  statewide 
newspaper  list  is  definitely 
scheduled,  while  possibly  some 
trade  magazines,  possibly  some 
radio  time  may  also  be  utilized, 
John  Hutton,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“We  are  aiaolng  to  start  the 
campaign  as  early  in  1946  as 
possible,  and  will  use  every 
daily,  semi-weekly  and  weekly 
in  California,”  Mr.  Hutton  said. 

“We  have  a  good  straight¬ 
forward  story  to  tell  and  do  not 
want  Is  to  miss.  We  want  to 
tell  the  story  to  everyone.” 

The  campaign  will  be  spread 
over  the  entire  year.  Decision 
has  not  yet  been  reached  on 
whether  to  advertise  statewide 
simultaneously,  by  zones  or  to 
stagger  releases  by  using  di5 
ferent  papers  at  a  time  in  each 
locality. 

The  goal  is  sale  of  the  idea  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  as 
such,  not  any  specific  service,  he 
said.  There  are  5,800  California 
Medical  Association  members  in 
California  Physicians  Service, 
started  by  the  CMA  and  one  of 
several  forms  of  voluntary  pre¬ 
paid  medical  insurance  now 
operating  in  California. 

In  stressing  that  the  12-month 
campaign  will  boost  all  volun¬ 
tary  systems  of  medical  care, 
Mr.  Hutton  noted  that  there  are 
three  Blue  Cross,  several  insur¬ 
ance  and  many  other  health  in¬ 
surance  plans  now  operating  in 
California  aside  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Physicians  Service. 

Releases  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Clem  Whitaker  of 
Campaigns,  Inc.,  690  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

■ 

Joins  Bayer 

William  E.  Gill,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  sergeant  from  the 
Army,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Charles  M.  Bayer,  New  York 
City  public  relations  firm. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  OUT¬ 
STANDING  NEWSPAPER 
MAN  WITH  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  AND  MANAGERIAL 
experience.  MIDWEST 
DAILY  25,000  CIRCULA¬ 
TION.  PERMANENT, 
WELL-PAYING  POSI- 
■nON.  FURNISH  COM¬ 
PLETE  INFORMATION. 
CONFIDENTIAL.  BOX 
3375,  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
USHER. 
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Pullinq  Power 


i  On  every  battle  front  G.I.  Joe  saw  proof  of  GMC’s  pulling  power. 
*  In  South  Pacific  tropic  temperatures,  GMC  “six-by-sixes”  hauled  huge 
loads  through  hub-deep  mud  and  sand.  In  Europe,  GMCs  played 
^  the  leading  role  on  the  famous  Red  Ball  Express.  In  Alaska’s  ice 
1  and  snow,  Burma’s  jungles  and  Italy’s  mountain  trails  .  .  .  wherever 
;i  heavy  loads  were  pulled  through  heavy  going  .  .  .  GMCs  did  the  job. 

;!  G.I.  Joe  knows  about  GMC  pulling  power  .  .  .  and  what  he.  can  tell 
I  you  is  mightily  important  to  truck  buyers.  For  GMC  commercial 
trucks,  in  all  models  from  V2  to  20  tons,  have  engines  of  the  same 
j  basic  design  as  their  military  brothers.  They  offer  the  civilian 
||  counterpart  of  the  outstanding  power,  performance  and  stamina 
I:  demonstrated  by  nearly  600,000  GMC  “Army  Workhorses.” 


/  THE  TRUCK  OF  VALUE 

i 

J 

6MC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
I  IDITOt  &  PURLISHIR  fM>  JaMory  It.  IMi 


Tie  famous  "270”  engine,  power  plant  of  the 
"Army's  Workhorse,"  also  powers  GMC  models 
in  the  3-ton  range.  All  other  GMC  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  are  ^  the  same  basic,  war-proved  design. 


GASOLINE  •  DIESEL 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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CIRCULATION 


Training  Is  Answer 
To  Carrier  Gripes 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


TAKING  exception  to  a  recent 

article  in  which  an  Iowa  cir¬ 
culator  told  of  the  carriers’ 
"gripes,”  C.  A.  MacDonald,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Tulsa  World-Tribune,  comes 
forth  with  the  contention  that 
the  average  carrier  with  proper 
training  and  a  little  initiative  of 
his  own  knows  that  the  gripes 
enumerated  are  "but  fairy 
tales.” 

MacDonald,  in  answering  the 
article  which  ap^ared  in  the 
Dec.  22  issue  of  £.  &  P.,  agrees 
with  the  Iowa  circulator  when 
he  blames  the  war,  shifting  pop¬ 
ulations,  etc.,  which  did  account 
for  some  of  the  headaches  accru¬ 
ing  to  circulation  departments 
in  recent  years.  He  maintains, 
however,  that  99%  of  newspaper 
subscribers  are  honest,  that  a 
newspaper  route  is  a  prodtable 
venture,  and  that  proper  train¬ 
ing  and  a  little  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  will  prove  it. 

Soya  Subscribera  Honaat 

Presenting  the  other  side  of 
the  pictiu'e,  MacDonald  contends 
there  is  not,  or  should  not  be, 
such  a  thing  as  a  bad-paying 
route  and  the  occasional  cus¬ 
tomer’s  complaints  are  more 
often  than  not  either  fully  or 
partially  justified. 

It  is  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  and  the  carrier’s  func¬ 
tion,  he  says,  to  accept  criticism 
with  good  grace  and  to  go  about 
correcting  inefficiencies. 

Mr.  MacDonald  outlines  his 
position  as  follows: 

"Rather  than  to  sympathize 
with  a  weak,  poorly  selected  and 
untrained  carrier  organization 
and  tend  to  magnify  so-called 
‘gripes’  and  ills,  it  would  be  well 
to  take  a  course  in  boy  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  install  a  positive,  not  a 
negative  attitude  in  the  carrier 
.salesman.  Certainly  the  very 
suggestion  that  the  subscriber  is 
non-cooperative  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  stall  off 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  carrier  is 
the  worst  possible  influence. 

"We  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  newspaper  route 
delivery  find  it  hard  to  refrain 
from  indignation  when  we  read 
an  article  or  hear  an  address  in 
which  heavy  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  difficulties  encountered  in 
collecting  on  some  paper  routes. 

No  Bod-Payin9  Routes 

“We  know  that  there  is  not 
and  never  will  be  a  bad-paying 
newspaper  route.  We  also  know 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
carrier  in  getting  his  money  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  boy  himself,  and  the 
training  he  is  given  when  he 
takes  over  his  route. 

“We  repeat  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  bad-paying  route.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  all  slow- 
paying  customers  do  not  sudden¬ 
ly  band  them.selves  together  and 
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decide  to  move  over  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  territory. 

"Even  if  this  were  possible 
these  so-called  bad-paying  sub¬ 
scribers  could  be  sold  on  prompt 
payment  of  their  accounts,  if  the 
right  amount  of  sales  psychology 
were  employed  by  the  carrier, 
who  puts  into  practice  what  he 
is  taught  by  a  competent  route 
manager  or  circulator. 

“If  a  subscriber  can  be  sold  on 
subscribing  for  the  paper,  he  can 
also  be  sold  on  paying  for  it 
promptly.  And,  last  but  not 
least,  in  discussing  this  imagi¬ 
nary  bugaboo  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  only  1%  of  the  reading 
public  deliberately  tries  to  beat 
a  carrier  out  of  his  money. 

“We  who  have  lugged  a  heav>’ 
sack  of  papers  in  the  wee  small 
hours,  who  were  taught  to  give 
good  prompt  delivery  service, 
yes,  who  delivered  our  papers  in 
place  of  throwing  them  at  the 
houses  from  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  who  were  taught  to 
say  ‘please’  and  ‘thank  you. 
mam,’  as  we  collected,  and  who 
went  out  every  Friday  night 
and  covered  our  entire  route  and 
collected  not  only  our  paper  bill 
but  also  our  profit,  laugh  scorn¬ 
fully  at  the  gripes  of  a  carrier. 

“We  also  know  that  one  rotten 
apple  can  spoil  the  barrel  and  a 
boy  who  gripes  about  his  col¬ 
lections  is  the  rotten  apple  that 
should  be  thrown  away. 

“Yes,  there  is  still  a  great 
number  of  young  Americans 
available  in  every  community, 
with  parents  who  want  their 
sons  to  receive  the  training  a 
newspaper  route  affords — but 
the  right  kind  of  training  .  .  . 
training  in  an  organization  of 
young  business  men  who  talk  of 
profits  and  success  rather  than 
elaborate  on  the  gripes  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  delivering  and  .seliing 
newspapers.” 

Comer  Notes 

THE  Detroit  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  first  out-of-town  trips  by 
airplane  ever  to  be  offered  new.s- 
paper  carrier  boys.  Plans  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  Times 
carriers  to  compete  in  a  sales¬ 
manship  contest  in  which  115 
four-day,  all-expense  paid  New 
York  trips  by  plane  and  train 
will  be  award^  for  the  best 
sales  records  obtained  in  a 
seven-week  contest.  .  .  .  More 
than  500  Oklahoma  City  Okla- 
homa-Times  carriers  were  re¬ 
cently  guests  at  a  preview  of  the 
motion  picture  “San  Antonio." 
Seventy  boys  who  had  qualified 
as  Master  Carriers  during  1945 
received  their  jackets.  .  .  .  The 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Carrier’s  Popularity 
Contest,  with  75  grand  prizes  to 
be  awarded  for  those  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  "votes' 
On  the  basLs  of  new  signed  starts. 


1946  Forecasts 

JAMES  F.  JAE,  St.  Louis  Globe 

Democrat,  ICMA  president, 
views  1946  as  ushering  in  an  era 
that  should  progressively  bring 
about  a  succession  of  improve¬ 
ments  to  facilitate  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  distribution  and 
more  definitely  tie  reader  fam¬ 
ilies  closer  than  ever  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“The  early  half  of  the  year 
will  see  a  continuation  of  the 
seller’s  market  a^ect  that  held 
newsprint  to  a  minimum  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  past  48 
months  because  of  the  necessity 
for  careful  husbanding  of  paper 
stocks.”  said  Jae,  “but  at  the 
same  time  will  permit  essential 
perfecting  of  sales  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  service  personnel  gen¬ 
erally.  Too  many  circulation  de¬ 
partments  are  at  present  below 
par. 

“News  as  a  commodity  will 
become  increasingly  more  perish¬ 
able  and  sales  and  distribution 
organizations  of  large  and  small 
dailies  will  be  forc^  to  step  up 
their  operations  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  tempo  of  the  times. 
Great  headway  will  be  made 
toward  constant  day-in-and-day- 
out  delivery  by  air  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  serve  areas  within  200 
miles  of  their  publication  cen¬ 
ters.” 

Time  to  Get  Set 

William  Roper,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Banner,  Southern 
CMA  president,  believes  that 
circulation  managers  have  a 
marvelous  opportunity  to  “get 
ready”  during  the  first  part  of 
1946  when  newsprint  supply 
continues  uncertain. 

“Many  of  our  veterans  have 
returned,  or  will  soon  be  back,” 
he  said,  "and  as  they  take  over 
their  old  duties,  circulation  de¬ 
partments  will  again  assume  the 
old  hard-hitting  aspect  of  pre¬ 
war  days.  ’The  return  of  vete¬ 
rans  and  cessation  of  war  work 
have  resulted  in  many  boys  be¬ 
ing  released  from  high-priced 
jobs.  They  are  again  returning 
to  newspaper  work.  Proper 
training  in  salesmanship,  service 
and  courtesy  will  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  later  in  the  year. 

“At  long  last,  we  have  our 
rates  so  established  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paying  at  least  a  fair 
share  of  the  co.st  of  production. 
As  newsprint  becomes  more 
plentiful,  circulation  will  soar 
to  new  highs.  It  looks  like  a 
great  year  for  circulation  man¬ 
agers.” 

Coming  Convention 

CENTRAL  STATES  circulators 

will  meet  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  March  18-20  for 
their  annual  meeting,  according 
to  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

■ 

S.  C.  Daily  Cited 

Credit  to  daily  newspapers  a.s 
effective  medium  in  improved 
law  enforcement  with  special 
mention  of  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Her  aid- Journal  cooperation,  was 
included  in  recent  annual  reports 
by  A.  A.  Estes,  Seventh  South 
Carolina  Circuit  Parole  and  Pro¬ 
bation  Officer,  and  Sheriff  B.  B. 
Brockman  of  Spartanburg. 


Brand  Names 
Group  Appoints 

H.  F.  Anderson 

Harrison  F.  Anderson,  former 
newspaper  executive  and  public 
relations  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the 
newly  -  created 
post  of  director 
of  information¬ 
al  services  of 
the  Brand 
Names  Research 
Foundation,  Inc., 
it  is  announced 
by  Henry  E. 

Abt,  managing 
director.  An¬ 
die  r  s  o  n  left 
General  Mills, 

Inc.,  where  he  Anderson 
was  director  of 
public  relations,  to  serve  m 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
aircraft  production  division. 
On  leaving  the  Navy  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  briefly  with  General 
Motors. 

Previously  he  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
partner  in  Crossley  and  Falling 
advertising  agency,  Portland. 

Expansion  of  the  activities 
and  staff  of  the  Foundation  will 
continue,  Mr.  Abt  said,  with  ap¬ 
pointments  to  other  new  posts 
to  be  announced  soon. 

■ 

WGN  Rents  Space 
In  ChL  News  Bldg. 

Chicago,  Jan.  14 — WGN,  Inc. 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Printing  Company  have  an¬ 
nounced  rental  of  two  floors  of 
the  Daily  News  building,  to  the 
radio  station  for  use  in  broad¬ 
casting  operations. 

The  lease,  which  begins  March 

I,  will  run  for  two  years.  It 
involves  the  25th  and  26th 
floors,  once  occupied  by  station 
WMAQ.  but  which  have  been 
vacant  for  several  years. 

The  move  was  m^e  necessary 
because  of  work  on  the  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  Tribune  Tower  and 
the  WGN  building  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
will  render  the  present  WGN 
quarters  inoperative.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  WGN  building 
is  already  well  under  way. 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  Get  the  benefit  of  the  bet-  | 
ter  quality,  prices  end  service 
which  N.BA.  offers  as  your 
central  source  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  aprons,  binders, 
collection  books,  tags,  money¬ 
changers,  punches,  etc.;  also 
promotion  ads  and  services.  j 

Newapaper  Boys  of  America,  Ibc. 

222  E.  Olile  Street,  ledlaaopelle  4 
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FTC  Discloses 
Wartime  Check 
On  Advertising 


$100  GI  Cablegram 

A  1.600-word  cable9raxn, 
which  cost  more  than  $100  to 
send,  was  received  this  week 
by  the  New  York  Times  from 
400  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Reinforcement 
Depot  ot  Furstenfeldbruck. 
Germany.  It  was  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  demobilisation  policy. 
The  message  concluded:  "We 
wont  to  get  home." 


The  news  is  a  lot  better  for  every  one  who's 
been  waiting  for  a  telephone. 

We've  put  in  more  than  500,000  telephones 
in  three  months  —  and  they're  going  in  faster 
every  day. 

But  there  ore  places  where  we  hove  compli¬ 
cated  switchboards  to  install  —  even  places 
where  we  must  btiild  new  buildings  for  the 
new  switchboards.  In  those  places  it  will 
take  more  time. 

We're  working  hard  on  that  job  and  aiming 
to  give  everybody  quicker  and  better  service 
than  ever  before. 


the  improper  use  in  wartime  of 
advertising  appeals  of  doubtful 
nature  and  were  based  upon  the 
normal  survey  of  commercial 
advertising  conducted  by  the 
commission." 

War  Production  Board  records 
do  not  show  any  action  taken  by 
that  agency  as  a  result  of  infor¬ 
mation  forwarded  by  FTC  and, 
presumably,  it  was  used  to  time 
reminders  of  the  government’s 
attitude  on  retail  advertising. 


r  ClIHE"^ 
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here  is  offeHng  second-year  stu- 
dents  a  practical  course  in  jour- 

several  years  that  such  a  course 
has  been  offered. 

IDITOR  A  F  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  JaRMry  If.  1944 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Th«f«’i  Good  Mutle  on  Th«  Totopho—  Hour 
•vory  Mondoy  avonlnq  ovor  NBC 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Government 
Agencies  Need 
Cameramen 

By  Jade  Pric* 

Almost  every  government 
agency  concedes  that  a  public¬ 
ity  department  is  essentiaL 
Public  relations  specialists  are 
etigaged  but  the  necessary  and 
important  work  of  these  special¬ 
ists  is  only  half  accomplished 
because  no  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  picture  coverage 
of  the  news  they  consider  vi^ 
to  the  public. 

Our  Interest  in  this  matter 
has  been  aroused  for  several 
reasons,  (1),  letters  from  veter¬ 
ans  who  seek  employment.  (2) 
the  necessity  of  providing  pic¬ 
torial  material  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  other  publications  and 
( 3 )  the  failure  to  adequately  re¬ 
cord  in  pictures  the  important 
work  accomplished  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies. 

It  was  simple  during  the  hey¬ 
day  of  gravy  trains  and  bulging 
budgets  to  engage  newsphotog- 
raphers  without  resorting  to 
the  formal  civil  service  require¬ 
ments.  Even  with  the  generous 
supply  of  finance,  few  of  the 
agencies  took  advantage  of  the. 
opportunities  to  include  pic¬ 
torial  coverage  of  their  depart¬ 
ments. 

Although  the  civil  service  reg¬ 
ulation  would  have  prevent^ 
the  employing  of  good  news 
photographers  mainly  because 
of  low  salaries,  the  problem  was 
easily  solved  by  engaging  the 
photographers  under  other  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  visual  aid  spec¬ 
ialists,  visual  information  ex¬ 
perts  and  other  manufactured 
designations. 

Most  of  those  civilian  status 
positions  were  created  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  OWI  and  a  few  more 
of  wartime  special  agencies. 
However,  the  regular  govern¬ 
ment  departments  which  should 
have  been  staffed  with  good 
news  photographers  either  neg¬ 
lected  the  situation  or  were 
Just  indifferent. 

The  Veterans  Administration 
found  some  legitimate  course  of 
action  which  made  it  possible 
for  that  agency  to  engage  a  num¬ 
ber  of  former  Service  photog¬ 
raphers.  Until  recently,  this 
Administration  had  a  staff  of 
only  a  few  cameramen.  At  pres¬ 
ent  this  photo  staff  consists  of  13 
experienced  camermen.  The 
chief  of  the  photo  staff  is  Capt. 
Joe  Beattie,  who  is  not  a  work¬ 
ing  cameraman,  but  he  realizes 
the  value  of  pictorial  publicity. 

Each  photographer  Is  a  com- 
bat-camerman  and  most  of  them 
were  newspaper  photographers. 
Each  photographer  has  his  own 
laboratory  hi  his  section  and  is 
vrell  equipped  with  modem  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  men  were  required 
V>  compete  in  civil  service  exam¬ 
inations  and  receive  pay  com¬ 
parable  to  the  work  designated. 
Suffice  to  say  that  they  are  not 
paid  with  a  stenographer’s 
rating. 

The  men  often  create  their 


Plenty  Political 
Brew  Boils  Here 

LoNcvnw,  Wash.,  Jan.  14 — 
Plenty  of  political  brew  Is  con¬ 
cocted  after  working  hours  in 
the  editorial  room  of  the  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News,  with  that  brew 
being  of  two  entirely  different 
types. 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  city 
editor  and  Cowlitz  County  cor¬ 
oner,  is  the  state  committeeman 
for  the  Democratic  party  and  a 
member  of  the  party’s  state  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  while  J. 
Carlton  Moore,  news  editor,  is 
the  county  chairman  for  the 
Rmublican  party. 

Despite  their  political  rivalry, 
they  are  in  entire  agreement 
when  it  comes  to  policies  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  a  daily 
newspaper.  Quarnstrom  has 
been  with  the  paper  for  eight 
and  a  half  years,  Moore  for  11 
years. 


own  picture  assignments  and  ar¬ 
range  coverage  of  stories  which 
they  believe  are  in  demand. 
They  also  cover  assignments  em- 
inating  from  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  directors  and  operate  with 
the  same  speed  and  efficiency  of 
newspaper  photographers.  Ibey 
are  required  to  do  almost  every 
type  of  photography  including 
color  work. 

Comparing  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  that  which 
may  be  required  but  not  accom¬ 
plished,  for  other  government 
departments,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
figure  why  these  departments 
cannot  accomplish  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  An  illustration  is  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This 
department  is  charged  with 
many  public  functions  almost 
all  of  which  are  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  and  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  picture  coverage. 
Incidentally,  this  department  has 
a  better  picture  file  than  most  of 
the  others  and  has  a  photo  staff 
at  present  of  two  capable  news 
photographers.  It  did  have  more 
during  the  war  but  the  wave  of 
economy  caused  a  cut  in  the 
manpower. 

Although  the  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Department 
is  the  chief  of  all  photographic 
operations,  the  camermen  work 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Katherine  Smith,  who  may  be 
called  picture  editor.  We  were 
informed  that  the  demands  for 
further  economy  threatens  to  cut 
the  staff  to  one  photographer. 
From  that  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  this  department  needs 
at  least  six  cameramen. 

Our  survey  shows  there  is 
not  only  a  definite  need  for  good 
camermen  in  the  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  but  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it 
immediately.  Certainly  it  will 
provide  opportunities  for  some 
of  the  many  veterans  who  are 
willing  to  take  less  than  $6,000  a 
year  as  hard  working  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  government  needs 
several  hundred  camermen. 

Out  of  the  Box 

THE  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Bon- 

ner-Courier  has  Just  installed  a 
photoengraving  department.  New 
equipment  has  bron  purchased 


to  make  the  plant  modem  and 
efficient  .  .  .  ^y  PlUsbury,  De¬ 
troit  News  photographer,  has 
been  named  picture  editor  .  .  . 
Dick  Pitts  and  Bob  Towers  have 
rejoined  the  Detroit  News  photo¬ 
graph  staff  after  being  mustered 
out  of  military  service  ....  Ans- 
co’s  Chicago  branch  has  moved 
into  larger  quarters  in  a  build¬ 
ing  recently  purchased  by  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp., 
its  parent  organization  .  .  .  The 
Washington  ( D.C. )  Times-Her- 
ald  recently  released  five  camer¬ 
amen  to  make  room  for  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  just  been 
mustered  out  of  military  service 
.  .  .  Bob  Rae,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  photographer,  served 
as  counsel  for  a  woman  charged 
with  robbery.  The  judge  where¬ 
upon  appointed  Rae  to  defend 
her.  The  testimony  boiled  down 
to  a  few  minutes  of  cross  exam¬ 
ination  .  .  .  Rae  to  the  man 
making  accusation:  How  many 
drinks  did  you  have  when  you 
entered  the  bar?  .  .  .  The  Gent: 
Three  or  four  .  .  .  Rae;  Three 
or  four  bottles?  .  .  .  Did  you  see 
this  woman  take  the  $40?  .  .  . 
Gent;  No;  Rae;  Your  Honor,  I 
His  Honor;  Case  dismissed  .  . 
move  this  woman  be  discharged. 

Doings  Around  Acme 

AS  THE  first  girl  bureau  chief 

in  Acme  Newspictures’  his¬ 
tory,  pretty  Sheila  Maroney  is 
now  runniM  things  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  office.  A  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  Sheila  work^  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  for 
Acme  before  going  to  K.  C. 

In  Miami,  veteran  photogra¬ 
pher  Mike  Ackerman  has  opened 
one  of  Acme’s  newest  bureaus. 
A  pre-war  specialist  in  society 
pictures,  Ackerman  became  one 
of  Acme’s  top  war  photograph¬ 
ers  in  the  African  and  European 
theaters. 

Dave  Wurzel,  now  in  charge 
of  Acme’s  Boston  office,  climbed 
the  ladder  from  squeegee  boy  to 
bureau  chief  during  his  many 
years  with  Acme.  While  in  the 
Army  he  was  staff  photograph¬ 
er  for  "This  Is  The  Army"  and 
"Winged  Victory/’ 

Harold  Gully,  who  fiew  B-24’s 
in  the  war,  is  back  in  Civies 
as  manager  of  the  NEA-Acme 
Fort  Worth  bureau.  Dick  Gould, 
formerly  with  Acme  in  Fort 
Worth,  has  taken  over  the 
Seattle  bureau  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army, 

Demobilization  is  much  in 
evidence  around  the  offices  of 
NEA  Service  and  Acme  News- 
pictures,  where  most  of  the  men 
who  went  into  service  are  now 
back  at  their  typewriters  and 
cameras. 

Grant  Anderson  and  Joe  Dunn 
have  returned  to  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  in  Cleveland.  As  ser¬ 
geants,  these  two  prewar  Acme 
men  were  teamed  running  the 
Signal  Corps  Radio  -  Telephoto 
section  in  the  Pentagon  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Earl  Anderson,  a  former  Yank 
staffer,  is  back  with  NEA-Acme 
as  executive  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  Cleveland.  Jack 
Gamble,  former  NEA  managing 
editor,  is  out  of  the  Army  and 
now  handling  NEA-Acme  pro¬ 
motion. 

From  Europe,  ex-M/Sgt.  Paul 


TRAVELS  LEDO  ROAD 


In  the  287th  convoy  to  cross  th* 
Ledo  road  ’’hump''  was  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  jeep,  piloted  by  Correspon¬ 
dent  George  Weller,  right.  With 
Weller,  is  Lt.  Charles  F.  Hutter,  ol 
Hope  Ranch.  Santa  Barbara,  CoL 
Weller  reports  that  the  trip  over 
the  hump,  which  takes  a  lew 
hours  by  air,  lasted  just  short  oi 
two  weeks  by  jeep. 


Snyder  of  the  Army’s  Paris 
Radio-Telephoto  section,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Acme  in  Cleveland. 
Pete  Gianacopoulos,  who  trav¬ 
eled  from  Africa  to  Germany 
with  Signal  Corps  Radio-Tele¬ 
photo,  is  now  back  building 
Trans-ceivers  in  the  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  lab. 

Three  Navy  men  returned  to 
camera  work  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Acme  Newspictures  are 
Harry  Lederhandler,  ex-combat 
photographer;  Bill  Wasilevich, 
who  was  a  Seabee;  and  Joe 
Whalen,  former  photographer’s 
mate.  Len  Galassi,  who  served 
with  Army  combat  engineers,  is 
back  on  the  Acme  editorial  desk. 

In  Washington,  three  dis¬ 
chargees  returned  to  Acme  are 
Robert  McCormac  and  John  S. 
’Diompson,  who  were  in  the 
Army,  and  Stanley  Treadick,  ex- 
Marine. 

a 

Betts  Rejoins  Reps 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  14— 
George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representative,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  return  of  William 
E.  Betts,  Jr.,  as  manager  of 
their  Los  Angeles  office,  effec¬ 
tive  tomorrow.  Betts  was  a 
Navy  lieutenant  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years.  Frank 
Zinn  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
here. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 
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Reynolds  Pen 
Plans  Million 
Dollar  Ad  Drive 

Reynolds  International  Pen 
Company,  Chicago,  will  spend 
more  than  a  million  dollars  this 
year  to  advertise  its  streamlined 
pen  which  is  guaranteed  to 
write  for  two  years  without  re¬ 
filling,  Milton  Reynolds,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Reynolds, 
announces. 

The  advertising  will  be  chiefly 
in  magazines  and  newspaper 
supplements,  Mr.  Reynolds 
stated,  in  order  to  get  broad  na¬ 
tional  coverage.  Some  use  will 
also  be  made  of  trade  journals. 
Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Local  Promotions 

“In  addition,  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  will  be  spent  by  the 
department  stores  and  others 
for  local  promotion  of  the  pen, 
according  to  reports  we  have 
received  from  the  retailers,” 
Franklin  Lamb,  president  of 
the  company,  told  E&P.  “This 
means  newspaper  advertising,  of 
course.” 

The  million  -  dollar  program 
will  be  the  first  advertising  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  company  other 
than  a  small  mail  pamphlet  to 
retailers.  The  Reynolds  pen  was 
introduced  in  November  by 
Gimbels,  New  York  City,  via 
large-size  newspaper  ads  and  in¬ 
tensive  window  and  inner  store 
promotion  ( See  E&P,  Nov.  17,  p. 
74).  The  advertising  was  paid 
for  and  developed  entirely  by 
Gimbels. 

“Gimbels  got  us  off  to  a  good 
start.”  Mr.  Reynolds  stated. 
"The  store  sold  10,000  of  the 
pens  to  consumers  that  first 
morning,  and  consequently  we 
got  telegrams  from  retailers  all 
over  the  country.  Gimbels  ad¬ 
vertising  presentation  has  been 
followed  by  many  of  the  retail¬ 
ers,  too.” 

Since  the  pen’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  less  than  three  months  ago, 
more  than  a  million  pens  have 
been  sold,  the  executive  stated. 
Reynolds  now  has  more  than 
10.000  dealer  outlets  in  the 
United  States,  with  representa¬ 
tion  in  every  state,  and  has  also 
sold  or  has  negotiations  under¬ 
way  for  selling  the  pens  to  every 
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foreign  country.  An  assembly 
plant  is  to  be  opened  shortly  in 
Canada. 

Production,  which  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  only  70  pens  a  day 
has  leaped  to  30,000  a  day.  In 
order  to  fill  pre-Christmas  or¬ 
ders  of  retailers  the  company 
was  using  air-express  to  deliver 
its  pens.  Amplifies  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  “At  Christmas  time  we 
delivered  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  25  railroad  car¬ 
loads  all  by  air-express.  Not 
one  pen  prior  to  Christmas 
ever  went  any  way  except  by 
air." 

Currently  the  company  is 
making  a  special  30-day  offer  to 
dealers  of  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  of  25  cents  per  i>en  for 
local  newspaper  promotion.  Rey¬ 
nolds  will  supply,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  mats  of  newspaper  ads 
from  full-page  size  on  down. 

Mr.  Lamb  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Gimbels. 
Philadelphia,  and  prior  to  that, 
assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 


rector  at  Macy’s  New  York.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  as  president  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  Printasign  Corp.,  has  had 
regular  contact  with  retailers 
throughout  the  past  15  years. 

The  advertising  slogan,  “Write 
on  the  Ball”  was  originated  by 
a  Reynolds  factory  worker,  who 
was  awarded  a  $100  prize.  The 
pen  retails  at  $12.50. 

■ 

Bloom  Is  President 
Of  Texas  Ad  Chiefe 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Jan.  14 — 
Sam  Bloom,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 
was  elected  president  of  the  Tex¬ 
as  Newspapers  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  a  meeting 
here  recently. 

Harold  McMahan,  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News,  was  named  vice- 
president.  The  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  is  A.  C.  Ater  Jr.,  Temple 
Telegram.  Sixteen  newspapers 
were  represented  at  the  ses- 


Plant  City  Ad  Results 
Please  Rheem  Mfg.  Co. 

Publication  of  a  quarter-page 
plant  newspaper  in  the  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Times  by 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.  may 
be  followed  by  similar  copy  in 
other  plant  cities,  E&P  was 
told  this  week  by  Stuart  D. 
Goulding,  staff  assistant  to  R-  S. 
Rheem. 

“We  tried  out  the  Hartford 
plan  and  met  with  such  good 
reception  from  plant  employes, 
merchants  and  others  that  we 
plan  to  extend  the  idea,  as 
the  need  arises,”  Goulding 
stated. 

“Popular  reaction  to  even  a 
quarter  of  a  page  ad  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  to  make  us  feel 
that  when  advertising  in  cities 
where  we  have  plants  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  shall  use  a  similar  for¬ 
mat.  Exceptions,  of  course,  will 
be  special  purpose  ads  in  plant 
cities.” 


‘‘I  Unlock  211,910  Homes  Every  Day” 


^  “Key  to  the  city?  Why,  you 

^  ^  0^  belittle  me.  The  key  I’m  carrj'- 
ing  is  the  key  to  .‘iSS  cities  and 
f  towns.  Not  only  that — but  it 
will  open  211,910  homes  in  these 
towns  and  their  surrounding  country¬ 
sides  ! 

“But  don't  be  envious.  You.  too, 
ran  use  this  key  and  enter  nearly  211,- 
910  rural  and  metropolitan  homes  as 
a  welcome  visitor,  not  once  in  a  while. 


but  every  day!  Yes,  you  can  blanket 
the  10.3  counties  of  Nebraska  and 
.Southwestern  Iowa  by  using  the 
Omaha  World-Herald — the  only  news¬ 
paper  to  rover  this  entire  territory. 

“Pardon  my  pun,  but  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  is  an  important  'key'  to 
your  advertising  problem.” 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
DECEMBER,  ’45  —  Daily 
211,910;  Sunday  214.907. 
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W.  H.  Cowles 
Of  Spokane 
Dies  at  79 

William  H.  Cowles,  pioneer 
publisher  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  who  buiit  a  struggling 
small-town  daily  into  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  influential  newspaper 
empire,  died  Jan.  15  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  the  last  year. 

Graduating  from  a  police  re¬ 
porter's  beat  in  Chicago,  Cowles 
went  to  Spokane  in  1890  and 
bought  the  Spokesman,  a  two- 
month-old  daily  which  for  seven 
years  previously  had  been  a 
weekly.  Three  years  later  he 
bought  the  Spokane  Review,  a 
fierce  competitor,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  the  two  papers  into  the 
present  Spokesman  -  Review, 
which  circulates  in  eastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho  and 
western  Montana. 

‘Publish  the  News' 

Cowles  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  in  1889,  after  grad¬ 
uation  with  a  law  degree  from 
Yale  University.  He  often  re¬ 
called  in  later  years  that  it  was 
the  late  Joseph  Medill,  then 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  who 
taught  him  the  dictum  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  through  his  news¬ 
paper  career;  “Publish  the 
news.” 

When  he  combined  the 
Spokesman  with  the  Review, 
Cowles  said  in  an  editorial  in 
the  first  i.ssue  that  he  would 
devote  himself  “.steadfastly  and 
permanently  to  assist  in  building 
up  the  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  In  the  years  since  then, 
Spokane  has  grown  from  a  small 
town  to  become  the  heart  of  a 
vast  industrial  empire,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the 
Cowles  newspapers. 

The  late  publisher  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  serving  on  the  board  from 
1911  until  ill  health  forced  him 
to  retire  in  April.  1944.  He  was 
second  vicepresident  of  AP  in 
1937  and  was  made  first  vice- 
president  the  foliowing  year. 

Alter  establishing  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Cowles  acquired  or 
established  other  newspapers: 
the  Spokane  Chronicle,  Walla 
Walia  (Wash.)  Union,  several 
weeklies,  and  the  northwest 
farm  trio  —  Oregon  Farmer, 
Idaho  Farmer,  and  Washington 
Farmer.  He  also  had  interests  at 
various  times  in  several  eastern 
newspapers. 

His  son,  William  H.  Cowles, 
Jr.,  became  general  manager  of 
the  Spokesman-Review  in  1935. 
He  still  holds  that  position  and 
has  also  become  president  of  the 
Chronicle.  Another  son,  Cheney, 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1943  while  serving 
as  a  major  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Cheney  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  when  he 
entered  active  service. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  the  former  Har¬ 
riet  Cheney,  whom  the  publisher 
married  in  1896,  died  in  1938. 

(For  a  complete  account  of 
Mr.  Cowles  and  his  newspapers 
see  EAP,  Dec.  15,  1945,  p.  13.) 
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Seattle  Papers 
Resume  After 
8-Week  Strike 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  13 — This 
city’s  eight-week-old  newspaper 
strike  ended  yesterday  when 
printers  voted  to  accept  the 
publishers’  offer  of  $2.65  a  day 
pay  increase.  The  printers  had 
demanded  a  $2.95  raise.  A  boost 
of  $2.90  a  day  for  night  work 
was  accepted.  The  raises  are 
retroactive  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov. 
18,  1945,  the  da.v  the  strike 
started. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  hit  the 
streets  today  with  a  134-page 
Sunday  edition,  the  Times  with 
72  pages.  The  Star,  which  does 
not  publish  on  Sundays,  planned 
a  22-page  issue  for  tomorrow. 

All  the  papers  are  carrying 
back  comics  and  outstanding 
back  news  and  pictures. 

Editorial  staffs  were  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  AFL  -  Typographical 
Union  strike,  although  American 
Newspaper  Guild  members  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  the  printers’ 
picket  lines. 

’The  new  wage  scale  for 
Seattle  printers  is  $13  for  day 
workers,  $13.75  for  night  shifts. 


Portsmouth,  Striks 

Cleveland,  Jan.  16 — The  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times  resumed  nor¬ 
mal  publication  early  this  week, 
when  a  dispute  between  striking 
printers  and  the  publishers  was 
settled.  Terms  of  the  settlement 
were  not  available  to  E  &  P  at 
press  time. 

Meanwhile  a  printers’  strike 
which  started  Jan.  10  on  the 
Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune  contin¬ 
ues.  ITU  members  on  the  Trib¬ 
une,  the  city's  only  daily,  are 
demanding  a  wage  increase  from 
$42  to  $48  a  week. 

No  immediate  settlement  is  in 
sight  in  the  printers’  strike 
which  has  suspended  publication 
of  this  city’s  three  dailies,  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Press  and  News. 


The  dispute  between  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  was  still 
unsettled  at  latest  report  to 
E  i  P.  Efforts  of  Canada’s  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  to  effect  an 
agreement  between  the  two 
parties  has  failed. 


Groups  to  Study 
Mailing  Rates, 
Apprenticeship 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  14 — Two 
committees  to  studv  problems 
peculiar  to  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  were  named  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  here 
Jan.  12  and  13. 

Committees  were  appointed  to 
study  proposed  changes  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailing  rates  and  to 
study  the  apprenticeship  and 
training  program  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

V.  P.  Richards,  publisher  of 
the  Winslow  Mail  and  Holbrook 
News-Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  succeeding  George  Cham¬ 
bers,  business  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tuscan 
Daily  Citizen.  Sidney  Myers, 
manager  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident;  Ciay- 
ton  Smith,  editor  and  publisher. 
Tombstone  Epitaph,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Charles  Willis, 
publisher.  Mining  Journal,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Guests  at  the  convention  in¬ 
cluded  John  Boettiger,  former 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger. 

Arizona-born  Admiral  DeWitt 
C.  C.  Ramsey,  speaking  two  days 
before  he  was  sw’orn  in  as  vice 
chief  of  naval  operations,  gave 
his  personal  plea  for  retention 
of  separate  army  and  navy  de¬ 
partments. 

R.  K.  Erlandson.  of  Blake, 
Moffitt  and  Towne,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  newsprint  wili  be  in 
short  supply  for  at  least  the 
first  six  months  of  1946  and 
(here  is  little  hope  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  last  six  months, 
even  with  mills  working  at 
capacity. 

A  sharp  warning  that  publish¬ 
ers  should  give  attention  to  a 
growing  problem  in  their 
second-class  mailing  privileges 
was  given  by  Fred  A.  Ironside, 
Jr.,  Phoenix  attorney  and  former 
confidential  legal  aid  to  the  U.  S. 
postmaster  general. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  gen¬ 
eral  newspapers,  which  hold 
some  48%  of  the  .second-class 
permits,  are  substantial  users  of 
this  mail  privilege,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  about  38%  of  the 
total,  “I  think  the  public  is  quite 
unaware  of  the  significant  fact 
that  a  group  of  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  representing  a  bare 
eight  per  cent  of  second-class 
permit  holders,  distribute  more 
pounds  of  pubiications  by  mail 
than  do  all  the  general  news¬ 
papers  put  together. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company, 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Arizona  Members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

125-Year-Ord  Weekly 

Brockville,  Ont.,  Jan.l6 — Old¬ 
est  publication  of  its  type  in 
Ontario,  The  Brockville  Recor¬ 
der  today  marked  its  125th 
birthday. 


HeiskelL  30,  Named  ^ 
Puhlishei  of  Life  i 

Andrew  Heiskell,  30,  has  been  ;; 
appointed  publisher  of  Life,  it  \ 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of 
Time,  Inc. 

’This  appointment,  following  ^ 
that  of  James  A.  Linen,  HI.  33,  ^ 
as  publisher  of  Time,  gives  Time 
and  Life  two  of  the  youngest  top  | 
executives  in  publishing.  $ 

Heiskell,  who  joined  Life’s  ed-  I 
itorial  staff  in  1937  as  science  ed-  ^ 
itor,  succeeds  Larsen  as  publish-  S 
er.  Before  this  appointment, 
Larsen  had  been  Life’s  publisher  ' 
— as  well  as  president  of  Time 
Inc. — since  its  start  nine  years 
ago. 

125  Newsmen  i 

Greet  Churchill 

Friendly,  twinkling  and  sure¬ 
footed  in  the  reportorial  clinches 
Winston  Churchill,  Britain’s 
war  prime  minister,  walked 
down  the  gangplank  from  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Monday  into 
one  of  the  largest  mass  inter¬ 
views  ever  assembled  in  New 
York  City.  He  expressed  his 
gratitude  into  a  battery  of 
mike.s.  floodlights,  flashbulbs. 

He  was  surrounded  by  ap¬ 
proximately  12  5  reporters, 
photographers,  magazine  and 
syndicate  writers  or  executives 
representing  publications  from 
London  to  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review  and  South 
America  to  Boston.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  interview  were 
made  by  the  British  Information 
Services. 

To  a  question  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  if  he  is  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  a  syndicate  writing  offer, 
he  returned  a  laugh,  then  added. 
“I’m  always  ready  to  consider 
any  offer.” 

To  another  E  &  P  question 
whether  he  would  work  on  his 
memoirs  during  his  nine-week 
U.  S.  visit,  he  answered,  “I  don’t  [ 
think  so.  I  might  think  about  r 
one  or  two  things  though.”  | 

Queries  for  a  half  hour  ranged  | 
from  pointed  discussion  of  .y 
whether  he  planned  to  remain  in  ' ) 
politics  to  his  attitude  toward 
living  in  Florida  next  to  A1  I 
Capone.  1 


Australia  f 

•  Th«  only  journol  giving  lira 
novra  of  advortiMn.  advortli- 
Ing,  publliMng,  printing  and 
commarctal  broadcartlng  In  I 

Australia  and  Now  Zaaland.  : 
It  you  ara  planning  salat  cam-  | 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In  [ 

thasa  tarritorlas  raad  ! 
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L.  A.  Dailies  Challenge 
Judge  on  Photo  Edict 


By  James  Crenshaw 

LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  16 — Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  said,  in  effect,  “it’s 
your  move  now”  to  a  local  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  who  ruled 
that  no  news  photos  could  be 
taken  in  his  courtroom  even 
when  he  wasn’t  around. 

They  took  photos  anyway. 

The  unprecedented  order,  is¬ 
sued  gratuitously  by  the  Judge 
without  warning  during  a  trial 
tefore  him,  was  accepted  as  a 
challenge  by  newsmen  and  their 
papers.  TTiey  hoped  that  it 
might  settle  once  and  for  all  any 
question  as  to  whether  an  unof- 
ffcial  organization,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  can  exercise  a 
kind  of  censorship  through  what 
has  been  called  attempted  intim¬ 
idation  of  individual  Judges. 

The  association  sponsors  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  so-called  “Canons  of  Judi¬ 
cial  Ethics,”  No.  35  of  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  lay  down  a  guiding 
rule  to  protect  the  “dignity”  of 
courtrooms  from  the  demons  of 
the  press.  Every  so  often  Los 
Angeles  Judges  are  reminded  of 
the  pseudo-rule  in  personal  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Association,  which  Joins  with 
the  national  association  in  ad¬ 
vising  the  Jurists  (who  presum¬ 
ably  don’t  know  any  better) 
that  “proceedings  in  court 
should  be  conducted  with  fitting 
dignity  and  decorum.” 

The  Main  Issue 

That  definitely  does  not  in¬ 
clude  courtroom  photos,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Canon  35,  which  also  con¬ 
tains  a  specific  interdiction 
against  the  broadcasting  of  court 
proceedings. 

The  only  issue  raised  in  the 
battle  now  Joined  in  Los  Angeles, 
however,  is  the  section  of  the 
canon  which  says  that  Judges 
should  see  to  it  no  pictures  are 
taken  even  during  recesses  of 
the  court  or  between  sessions. 
If  this  rule  were  observed,  news¬ 
men  point  out,  the  public  would 
never  be  entitled  to  “see”  what 


Urgent  Demand 
for  Mechanical 
Merchandise 

The  answers  to  the  important 
questions  of  reader  interest  and 
the  pulling  Mwer  of  ads  represent 
important  factors  in  modem  na¬ 
tion-wide  salesmanship. 

Product,  timeliness,  equipment, 
reputation  of  manufacturer  add  to 
the  natural  effectiveness  of  EoiToa 
4  PusLiSHE*  announcements  to 
produce  RESULTS. 

Advertisers  get  wide  -  spread 
newspaper  coverage.  Reports  in¬ 
dicate  an  urgent  demand  for 
equipment. 

Read  Editor  &  Publisher  Ads 
For  Profit 

Use  Them  for  Results 


a  courtroom  looks  like  through 
their  papers. 

Only  one  Judge  in  this  country 
has  tried  to  enforce  this  quasi¬ 
rule  (most  Judges  even  permit 
unobtrusive  candid  camera  shots 
during  sessions),  and  he  has 
been  a  bar  association  stalw'art 
for  many  year?.  As  Allen  W. 
Ashbum,  lawyer,  he  sought  to 
have  the  Los  Angeles  Times  held 
in  a  contempt  of  court  for  pub¬ 
lishing  editorials  which  com¬ 
mented  on  Judicial  proceedings, 
but  in  1941  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Times  in  a  ruling  which  is 
now  considered  a  cornerstone  of 
the  law  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

As  Allen  W.  Ashburn,  Judge, 
his  recent  “arbitrary  and  capri¬ 


cious”  ( so-called  by  the  working 
press)  edict  against  picture-tak¬ 
ing  at  any  time  in  his  courtroom 
has  met  another  forthright  test 
in  the  form  of  the  challenge  to 
his  attempted  enforcement  of 
Canon  35. 

On  at  least  three  different  oc¬ 
casions  after  Ashburn  had  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  permit 
photos  in  the  courtroom  even  in 
his  absence,  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  sent  reporter-photographer 
crews  to  take  Just  such  pictures. 
The  photos  later  were  published. 

While  no  move  was  made  by 
court  attaches  to  interfere  with 
the  photographing,  a  bailiff  col¬ 
lected  names  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  involved,  and  Ashburn 
was  reported  conferring  with 
other  legal  talent  from  ttie  bar 
association  to  determine  what, 
if  any.  contempt  action  might  be 
instituted. 

Meantime,  unbiased  legal  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  interviewed 
and  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Judge  had  no  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  his  edict,  since  it 
could  in  no  way  involve  an  act 


of  contempt  in  the  presence  of 
the  court. 

Furthermore,  newsmen  were 
prepared  to  produce  evidence 
that  a  mere  Superior  Court  of 
one  of  the  states  could  not  be  in¬ 
jured  in  dignity  by  photographs 
if  a  court  of  such  world  inport- 
ance  as  that  presiding  over  the 
Nuernberg  trials  not  only  has 
no  objections  but  actually  en¬ 
courages  and  provides  facilities 
for  picture  making. 

So  much  more  important  is  the 
war  criminal  trial,  in  fact,  they 
say,  that  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  not  even  a  Judge  but 
on^  a  lawyer-prosecutor. 

“And  surely  if  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  does  not  think  his  digni¬ 
ty  is  outraged  by  the  work  of 
photographers  in  this  court,  how 
can  our  Mr.  Ashbum  and  the 
various  bar  associations  object?’’ 

So  runs  the  argximent  which 
may  soon  be  heard  if  Ashbum 
does  not  back  down  on  his 
threats  to  go  through  with  the 
test. 
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understand  their 

life  moi^ANCi 

Aiany  technical  booklets  which  have  been  issued  to  date  have 
succeeded  in  confusing  service  men  about  their  Government  Life 
Insurance.  We  decided  to  do  something  about  it! 

We  prepared  a  new  free  booklet,  which  is  written  in  question 
and  answer  style,  in  easy-to-understand  language.  It  clearly 
explains  the  advantages  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance,  and 
every  veteran  who  reads  it  will  realize  that  his  “G.I.”  Insurance 
is  a  bargain  in  protection,  because  the  taxpayers  of  a  grateful 
nation  pay  part  of  its  cost. 

The  booklet  is  being  distributed  by  our  Representatives,  and 
we  are  interrupting  the  regular  theme  of  our  national  advertising 
campaign  to  offer  it  to  service  men,  their  families  and  other 
interested  persons. 

Life  insurance  companies  and  their  representatives  are  co¬ 
operating  wholeheartedly  with  the  \'’'eterans  Administration  by 
urging  veterans  to  retain  their  Government  Life  Insurance  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  financial  security  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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Among  Advertising  Folk  ^ 


Elected  Director 
E.  F.  WILSON,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  o£  Mc- 
Cann-ErieJuon,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  has  been 
with  the  agency 
since  1920,  when 
he  Joined  the 
media  depart¬ 
ment  of  t.h  e 
A.  W.  Erickson 
Co.  Shortly  after 
the  merger  of 
the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Co.  and 
the  A.  W.  Erick¬ 
son  Co.  in  IMiO, 
he  was  appointed  media  direc¬ 
tor.  In  1943  he  became  a  vice- 
president  Active  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  member  of  both  standing  and 
special  media  committees  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Committee. 


Wilson 


In  New  Spots 

QUINCY  G.  RYAN  has  returned 

to  his  former  position  of  vice- 
president  and  account  executive 
of  RuthraufT  &  Ryan,  Inc.  He 
has  served  as  chief  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  section  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Information  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  since 
March,  1944.  .  ,  .  Herman  S. 
Thoenebe,  with  John  Falkner 
Arndt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  since 
1934,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  industrial 
development. 

Hal  Johns  Benson,  from  art 
director.  Hazard  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York,  to  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  as  grt  director. . . .  Edwin 
Parkin  from  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Frederick  Loeser  Basement 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Seidel 
Advertising,  New  York.  .  .  .John 
Stoehrer  from  the  Blow  Co.  to 
Benton  &  Bowles,  fnc.,  as  art 
director.  .  .  .  Russell  Pierce, 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Inc. 
for  more  than  15  years,  becomes 
office  manager  of  the  agency’s 
San  Francisco  office.  .  .  .  Charles 
E.  Bell  to  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
New  York,  as  account  executive. 


Service  Stars 

THEODORE  ROSENWALD.  JR., 
released  as  a  major  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  after  three 
and  a  half  years’  service,  re¬ 
turns  to  L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  executive  vice- 
president.  .  .  .  Capt.  Neil  Col¬ 
lins,  public  relations  officer  of 
the  Columbus  Army  Service 
Forces  Depot,  joins  the  public 
relations  department  of  Byer 
and  Bowman  Advertising,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  .  . .  Col.  Joseph  W.  Mor¬ 
gan,  five  years’  Army  service, 
returns  to  Samuel  Croot  Co., 
New  York,  as  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Andrew  De  Francisco,  after 
two  years  in  the  Army,  back  to 
the  art  department  of  Donahue 
&  Coe,  Inc.  .  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Brice 
Disque,  Jr.,  AAF,  becomes  radio 
production  department  manager, 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Harold  M.  Talman,  after  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Seabees,  to  the 


roduction  department  of  Geare- 

farston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Lt.  Robert  Einstein,  after  three 
years’  Naval  service,  to  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  agency. 
.  .  .  Capt.  Philip  R.  Warner, 
A.U.S.,  returns  to  Bermingham. 
Castleman  &  Pierce,  New  York. 
. . ,  Wilson  Arbogust,  after  three 
years  as  a  civilian  specialist  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
returns  to  Oren  Arbogust  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Chicago,  as  a  contact 
and  copy  executive.  .  .  .  Abe 
Aderman,  Coast  Artillery,  joins 
Moss  &  Arnold  Co.  New  York’s 
creative  staff.  .  .  .  Frank  Ford 
after  three  years  in  the  Navy 
joins  the  service  staff  of  Federal 
Advertising.  .  .  .  William  Don¬ 
ald  McNeill,  recently  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  USNR,  joins  McCann-Erick- 
son’s  foreign  department  in  New 
York.  .  .  .  John  Paul  Jones,  Jr., 
rejoins  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  as 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  agency’s  Washington  office 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  in 
the  war  effort.  .  .  .  Jack  L.  Sugg, 
recently  returned  navy  lieuten¬ 
ant,  joins  MaeWilkins,  Cole  & 
Weber  Advertising,  Portland, 
Ore.,  as  copy  and  account  man. 

.  .  .  Nat  Klein  rejoins  the  media 
staff  of  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding 
after  three  and  a  half  years  with 
the  AAF.  .  .  .  Capt.  James  Ran¬ 
kin,  AAF,  three  and  a  half  years, 
to  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Julius  Joseph,  Jr.,  resumes  as 
media  director  of  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.  follow¬ 
ing  46  months  in  the  armed 
forces.  .  .  .  Capt.  W.  L.  Sanborn, 
recently  discharged  from  the 
AAF,  rejoins  Anfenger  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  as 
vicepresident  and  account  exec¬ 
utive.  .  .  .  Arthur  A.  Bailey,  just 
discharged  from  service,  returns 
to  Ward  Wheelock  Co..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  .  .  .  Prank  C. 
Beckert,  recently  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  joins 
Roval  &  de  Guzman  as  oroduc- 
iion  manager.  .  .  .  I.t.  Clair  C. 
Callihan,  Jr.,  USNR.  to  the 
radio  denartment  of  Olian  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co..  Chicago  office.  .  .  . 
DAvm  H.  Harris.  AAF,  to  the 
creative  staff  of  R.  R.  Leon  Ad- 
vp>-tising.  New  York. 

Lt.  Comm.  William  Lee  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  to  head 
up  the  food  accounts  service 
groups,  after  three  and  a  half 
vears  in  Naval  service.  .  .  .  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Kline,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Naw  to  the  staff 
of  Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling, 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pa.,  as  copywriter. 

.  .  .  William  A.  Bartel,  partner 
of  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  Adver¬ 
tising,  resumes  his  duties  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  after  receiving 
his  discharge  from  the  Army. 


Company  Changes 
E.  R.  TAYLOR  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  of  Ze¬ 
nith  Radio  Corporation.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  with  the  com- 
oanv  since  1943  and  most  re¬ 
cently  has  supervised  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  .  .  .  John  T.  Galvin. 
formerly  in  the  Army,  to  the 
advertising  department  of  Casco 
Products  Coro..  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  as  copy  chief.  .  .  .  John 
V.  Sandberg,  recently  released  as 


a  major  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  to 
assistant  advertising  director, 
Kraft  Foo^  Co.,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
CoMOR.  A.  Douglass  Brevier, 
advertising  manager  of  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc., 
Summit,  N.  J.,  resumes  his  post 
with  the  company  after  three 
and  a  half  years’  service  with 
the  U.S.  Navy.  .  .  .  Francis  L. 
Quinlan  to  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  effective  Feb.  1, 
of  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New 
Britain.  Conn. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


Campaign  Coming 

SNOW  CROP  MARKETERS. 

INC.,  has  appropriated  $300,- 
000  for  a  national  food  campaign 
beginning  in  the  fall.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  will  stress  the  new  line 
of  Snow  Crop  frozen  foods,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  products 
entirely  new  to  the  frozen  prod¬ 
uct  field,  it  is  explained.  Media 
selections  are  to  be  announced 
shortly.  Maxon,  Inc.,  handles 
the  account. 


Special  News 

SPECIAL  announcement  ads 
were  run  this  week  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways  in 
connection  with  its  resumption 
of  commercial  air  service  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States,  West 
Africa  and  Belgian  Congo.  This 
news,  copy  points  out,  “will  be 
of  particular  importance  to 
American  businessmen  who  have 
interests  in  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  markets  of  South  Africa.”  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can’s  agency. 


Agency  Appointments 
SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO..  New 
York,  has  appointed  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Inc.,  eastern 
division,  as  its  agency.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  includes  all  the  liquor 
products  of  Schieffelin  Import 
Division  (Hennessy  Cognac 
Brandy,  Teacher’s  Scotch 
Whisky,  Don  Q  Rum)  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Divi¬ 
sion  (Crown  Lavender  Smelling 
Salts.  Savage’s  Ursina  and  Ver- 
nax  Furniture  Cream).  .  .  .  Mc¬ 
Call  Corp.  to  Dorland  Interna- 
tional-Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc., 
for  foreign  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  McCall  patterns.  .  .  . 
Car-Cal  Winery  to  Allen  Krohn 
Co.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.;  newspa¬ 
pers,  etc.  .  .  ,  Foley  Bros.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  department  store  to 
Spadea  Advertising  Agency  for 


a  special  retail  series.  .  .  .  Du- 1 
MONO  Craft  of  America  to  Wil- 1 
liam  H.  Weintraub  &  Co.,  Inc.:  I 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  be  ■ 
be  used.  .  .  .  Sewanee  Shoe  Com-  f 
pany.  Division  of  General  Shoe 
Corp.,  Nashville,  Women’s  shoes, 
to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago. 

.  .  .American  Home  magazine  to 
John  A.  Cairns,  Advertising, 
New  York.  .  .  .  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
and  its  subsidiary.  Federal  ’Teli- 
PHONE  AND  Radio  Corp.,  to  Ruffi- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 

.  .  .  Super  Edge  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Erie,  Pa.  (knife  sharpen¬ 
ers)  to  Ellis  Advertising  Co., 
Buffalo. 


Introduction  Copy 
A  NATIONAL  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  launched  by 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Inc.,  to  introduce  its  new 
“Presteline”  electric  range. 
Local  selling  impact,  according 
to  A.  Raysson,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  domestic  appli¬ 
ance  division,  will  be  supplied 
through  the  use .  of  rotogravure 
advertising  in  a  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country. 
Dealer  helps  and  an  intensive 
promotion  program  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  national  and 
local  program.  ’The  agency  is 
Albert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


More  of  "His  Nibs"  ( 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO.,  is  re¬ 
newing  a  series  of  full-color 
insertions  in  57  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  comic  sections  for  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat,  which  will 
start  in  February.  This  is  in 
addition  to  its  series  of  black 
and  white  ads  in  more  than  800 
newspapers,  which  starts  in 
March.  The  ads  concern  the  an¬ 
tics  of  Nabisco’s  boy  charactw, 
"His  Nibs.”  McCann-Erickson 
is  the  agency. 


Bond  Promotion  Group 
Continues  as  Advisor 
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At  request  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Allied  Newspaper 
Council  have  voted  to  continue 
its  assistance  to  Bond  sales. 

The  Council,  which  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Frank  E. 
Tripp  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  will  remain  as  an  advis¬ 
ory  group. 

Ill  addition  to  Mr.  Tripp,  members  of 
the  group  are:  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal;  Lin  wood  I. 
Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe;  Basil 
Y.  Walters,  Chicago  Doily  News;  Edwin 

S.  Friendly,  Neu\  York  Sun;  E.  F. 
Abels,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook;  A.  S. 
Hardy.  Gainsville  (Ga.)  Neivs;  A.  C. 
Hudniit,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram 
George  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal;  Roy 
D.  Moore.  Brush-Moore  Newspapers: 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Gannett  Newspapers; 

T.  J.  White  Chicago  Herald- American; 

J.  D.  Gertatowsky,  Hearst  Newspapers; 

O.  G.  Andrews,  New  Londort  (Conn.) 
Day;  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Phitadel-  I 
phia  Bulletin;  Roy  W.  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Dwight  Marvin, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  James  N.  North 
Jr.,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.V 
Star. 
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St.  Petersburg  Dailies 
Form  Printing  Firm 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla.,  Jan.  18 

— Publishers  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  began  recruiting  new 
composing  room  forces  this  week 
under  the  direction  of  News 
Printing,  Inc.,  formed  to  serve 
both  publications.  Members  of 
the  Typographical  Union  refused 
to  accept  conditions  of  employ* 
ment  laid  down  by  the  printing 
company. 

Pressmen  and  stereotypers  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  brief 
holiday  during  which  their 
places  were  filled  by  newspaper 
executives. 

Meanwhile,  display  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  both  dailies 


L  Chauncay  Brown,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  toils  in  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room. 

headed,  “Wanted — For  Year- 
Round  Jobs,  up  to  $78.80  weekly 
—$3,941.60  per  year.”  Text  of 
the  advertisements  follows; 

Conditions  Listed 

"Jobs  for  Florida  residents, 
veterans  preferred.  The  sixth 
day  of  work  at  overtime  rate  is 
optional. 

“News  Printing,  Inc.,  a  cor- 
ration  owned  by  the  St. 
tersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  is  hiring  printers- 
— basic  pay  $1.40  per  hour — 
eight-hour  day — fifty  cents  pre¬ 
mium  for  night  work. 

"Although  members  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Tsrpographical  Union 
Lo<m1  860  have  been  on  strike 
against  the  two  newspapers 
since  Nov.  20,  the  papers  have 
not  missed  a  single  day’s  pub¬ 
lication.  Photo  -  engraving  of 
typed  copy  has  become  the  basic 
composition  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  newspapers. 

“For  the  next  year  we  can 
guarantee  printers  six  days  of 
work — one  day  at  overtime  rate 
to  those  who  want  it.  In  future' 
years,  a  minimum  of  15  days  of 
extra  work  per  year  can  be 
guaranteed  to  regular  employes 
who  want  it. 

“News  Printing,  Inc.,  is  now 
recruiting  key  craftsmen  who 
want  to  make  their  homes  here. 
Since  it  has  excess  of  typesetting 
equipment.  News  Printing,  Inc. 
Is  also  starting  a  training  pro¬ 


gram  for  local  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  returning  from 
war  services. 

“These  jobs  are  available  be¬ 
cause  on  Jan.  12  the  local  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  rejected  the 
‘conditions  of  employment’ 
posted  by  News  Printing,  Inc. 
and  thus  refused  the  preference 
its  members  were  offered  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

“Write  or  apply  in  person  for 
details  to  C.  A.  Veasey,  manager. 
News  Printing,  Inc.,  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.” 

Final  showdown  between  the 
publishers  and  the  'Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  began  on  Jan.  10 
when  the  printers  threw  picket 
tines  around  the  two  newspaper 
plants  just  as  pressmen  and 
stereotypers_  were  reporting  for 
work  at  the  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent. 

Publisher  a  Stereotyper 

Facing  the  problem  of  getting 
out  editions  with  most  of  the 
stereotypers  holding  their  own 
meeting  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  posed  by  printers’  pickets, 
L.  Chauncey  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Independent,  donned 
apron  and  heavy  gloves  to  work 
in  the  stereotyping  room  along¬ 
side  his  editors  and  department 
heads.  ’The  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent  appeared  on  Jan.  10  with  an 
eight-page  single  edition. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed 
that  night  at  the  Times  plant 
where  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  editor, 
took  command  in  the  pressroom. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  strik¬ 
ers  on  Jan.  12,  Poynter  gave  the 
union  until  Jan.  21  to  consider 
conditions  of  employment  by 
News  Printing,  Inc. 

Poynter  advised  the  printers 
that  “if  the  local  union  rejects 
these  conditions  of  emplo.vment. 
we  will  be  obliged  to  bring  in 
a  few  key  printers  to  train  the 
large  number  of  local  appren¬ 
tices  we  will  recruit  from  re¬ 
turning  war  veterans  and  others 
with  mechanical  talent.”  He 
repeated  his  assertion  made 
many  times  during  the  strike 
that  the  newspapers  “prefer 
union  to  non-union  printers.” 

Meeting  later  the  same  day. 
the  printers  voted  54  to  1  to  re¬ 
ject  what  J.  C.  Price,  their  presi¬ 
dent.  termed  the  publishers’ 
“Ultimatum.” 


ESTABLISHED 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
FOR  SALE 


Inquiries  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  evidence  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

Box  No.  3460 
Editor  &  Pubushix 
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NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS!  This  advertisement  will  give  you  advance  notice  of 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week,  the  Number  One  Store  Promotion 
of  the  year,  featuring  fabrics,  patterns,  and  notions,  in  retail  stores. 
The  keynote  of  this  great  nation-wide  promotion  is  quality  and 
VALUE.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  plan  local  tie-ins 
with  stores  before  and  during  the  week  of  February  23  to  March  2. 


LAST 

YEAR  stores  throughout  the  country  bought  873,805  lines  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save  Week  — 
a  fine  record  in  view  of  wartime  shortages.  Aggressive  solicitation 
on  your  part  this  year  can  double  this  linage  figure. 


RIGHT 

NOW  consult  local  stores  about  their  advertising  plans.  They  are 
planning  their  fabric,  pattern,  and  notion  promotions,  and  you  can 
help  them.  Back  your  local  stores  with  women’s  page  editorials 
timed  to  break  at  the  same  time  as  national  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  on  radio  stations 

Ask  your  editors  to  write  us  for  pertinent  articles  on  home  sew¬ 
ing  for  use  in  conjunction  with  National  Sew  and  Save  Week, 


/VdifhuxjC 

385  Fifth  Avenu'-  •  New  York  16,  New  York 
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American  Legion  D  SM 
Goes  to  W.  R.  Hearst 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 
HEARST  last  week  paid  tribu- 
uate  to  the  American  Legion, 
declaring,  “I  fully  realize  and 
deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that 
in  this  broad  land  there  is  no 
more  notable,  no  more  illus¬ 
trious,  no  more  patriotic  and  no 
more  altogether  praiseworthy 
organization  than  the  American 
Legion.” 

His  praise  for  the  group  was 
made  when  it  presented  him 
with  the  Legion's  highest  award, 
its  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
at  a  special  ceremony  Jan.  12  at 
Mr.  Hearst's  California  estate, 
San  Simeon. 

John  H.  Stelle  of  Illinois,  na¬ 
tional  commander  of  the  Legion, 
made  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  was  the  26th  indi¬ 
vidual  to  receive  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  in  the 
Legion's  twenty-seven  years  of 
existence. 

Committee's  Resolution 
He  was  voted  the  award  by 
the  Legion's  National  Executive 
Committee  at  its  meetings  last 
month  in  national  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis. 

The  text  of  the  committee’s 
resolution  read: 

“Whereas,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  has  been  a  constant 
champion  of  the  rights  of  Vet¬ 
erans  for  the  past  26  years  and 
has  demonstrated  an  intense  pa¬ 
triotism  in  his  unselfish  sup¬ 
port  of  the  program  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  American  Legion, 
and 

“Whereas,  he  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  owned  by  him, 
have  given  unequivocal  support 
to  the  traditional  demands  of 
the  American  Legion  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense  and  for 
complete  Americanism,  and 
“Whereas,  Mr.  Hearst  has 
again  recommitted  himself  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  support  of  the 
American  Legion  in  its  en¬ 
deavors  to  secure  for  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II  the  rights 
and  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  to  the  principles 
for  which  this  war  was  fought; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  that  the  National 
Executive  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  be  awarded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion's  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Medal  as  an  outstanding 
American.” 

Others  Awarded  Medal 
Recipients  of  the  medal  last 
November  at  the  Legion  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago  in¬ 
cluded  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
and  former  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  Stimson.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  posthumously 
awarded  to  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Brig. 
Gen.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
and  Ernie  Pyle. 

Others  who  have  received  the 
medal  include  Henry  Ford,  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King, 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Frank  Knox  and  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

In  accepting  the  Medal,  Mr. 
Hearst  said  members  of  the 
American  Legion  “have  fought 
to  serve  and  to  save  our  coun¬ 
try  in  times  of  war,  and  they 
have  strived  equally  to  serve  our 
people  and  to  preserve  for  them 
their  American  liberties  in  peril¬ 
ous  times  of  peace.” 

He  said,  “I  value  immeasur¬ 
ably  the  good  opinion  of  this 
great  band  of  American  patriots 
and  I  consider  the  medal  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  to  be 
a  precious  and  priceless  pos¬ 
session.  I  shall  always  treas¬ 
ure  it. 

“The  Bible  says,  ‘Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also,’  and  Commander  Stelle, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  my 
heart  will  always  be  with  the 
American  Legion.” 

Three  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  five  sons 
witnessed  the  presentation.  They 
were  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst. 
associate  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  ( Cal. )  Post-Enquirer;  David 
W.  Hearst,  business  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express, 
and  George  Hearst,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Also  present  was  Frank  K. 
Reilly,  of  the  Hearst  Boston 
newspapers. 

■ 

Named  NNPA  Chief 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  New 
York  Sun  promotion  manager, 
has  been  appointed  convention 
chairman  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association's 
annual  meeting  in  April.  He  will 
handle  plans  and  arrangements 
for  speakers  as  well  as  direct¬ 
ing  the  promotion  awards 
scheduled  by  NNPA  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 


Charles  Vining 
In  New  Post 

Montreal,  Jan.  14 — Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Charles  Vining, 
president  of  the  Association 
since  1934,  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  will  be  succeeded  as 
president  by  R.  M.  Fowler,  who 
is  also  president  of  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Mr.  Vining,  as  chairman,  will 
remain  active  in  newsprint  af¬ 
fairs.  Mr.  Fowler’s  position  as 
president  of  the  two  associations 
will  provide  for  integrated  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  as  a  whole  on 
matters  of  general  industry  in¬ 
terest. 

Quebec  Dailies 
Honor  Employes 

Quebec,  Jan.  14 — Eight  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  whose  total  length  of 
service  with  the  Quebec  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Quebec  Telegraph  and 
the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph 
totalled  255  years,  were  honored 
by  the  paper’s  management  re¬ 
cently,  and  given  gold  watches. 

The  Quebec  Telegraph  and 
Quebec  Chronicle  were  merged 
on  July  1,  1923,  under  the  name 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Recipients  of  the  watches, 
which  were  presented  by  Major 
C.  G.  Dunn,  publisher,  were: 
Vincent  A.  Fusk,  composing 
room  foreman,  51  years;  Michael 
Kenny,  composing  room,  33 
years;  R.  E.  Dore,  job  press,  36 
years;  J.  Arthur  Gingrass,  news 
press  department,  29  years;  A.  G. 
Penny,  ^itor,  28  years;  Francis 
Gauvin,  job  composing  fore¬ 
man,  28  years;  Yves  Tessier,  fi¬ 
nancial  comptroller,  25  years; 
and  Ludger  Fortune,  job  com¬ 
posing,  25  years. 

All  members  of  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  staffs  were 
guests  of  the  management  at  a 
reception. 


Son  Disagrees 
With  Paper 
Father  Edits 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  14 — ^An 
editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  of  which  J.  R.  Wiggins  is 
editor,  was  sharply  taken  to 
task  in  a  letter  to  the  “Mail 
Bag”  of  the  newspaper,  by  Wig¬ 
gins’  Navy  veteran  son,  W.  J. 
Wiggins. 

Asked  about  the  publication 
of  his  son’s  letter.  Editor  Wig¬ 
gins  remarked  that  “he  is  free, 
white  and  21,  so  he  can  have 
his  say  as  well  as  anyone.” 

Wiggins  was  not  the  author 
of  the  editorial. 

The  son’s  criticism  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  as  published  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Mail  Bag,  follows: 

“Sir:  The  attitude  of  the  re¬ 
cent  condemning  editorial  on 
the  GI’s  in  Manila  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  higher  officers 
who  consider  themselves  above 
and  beyond  criticism  of  others. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  discharge 
plans  of  both  services  have 
had  to  be  checked,  improved, 
pushed,  investigated  and  re¬ 
investigated  by  congressional 
action  time  and  time  again  is 
sufficient  reason  why  the  re¬ 
sponsible  men  such  as  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  and  other  su¬ 
perior  officers  have  had  their 
‘motives  and  good  faith’  at¬ 
tacked  now,  and  as  proved  be¬ 
fore,  not  without  reason. 

“The  high-handed  superior 
comment  of  the  Pioneer  Press  is 
as  surprising  as  it  is  unjust  to 
the  occupational  GI’s  who  have 
been  given  the  run  around. 
However,  the  GI’s  have  accom¬ 
plished  their  purpose.  On  Jan. 
6,  Rep.  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.) 
brought  a  congressional  demand 
for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Army’s  demobilization  slow¬ 
down. 

“Evidently  Congress  doesn’t 
seem  to  think  the  GI’s  com¬ 
plaints  are  as  groundless  as  the 
Pioneer  Press  does.” 


In  this  moat  recent  photograph  of  the  famed  American  newspaper  publisher.  William  Randolph  Hearst  ^ 
is  shown  with  three  of  his  five  sons  and  American  Legion  National  Commander  I.  H.  Stella  at  San 
Simeon  after  being  awarded  the  Legion's  Distinguished  Service  MedoL  L.  to  r^  are  Mr.  Stelle.  Mr. 
Hearst.  and  sons  George  Heorst.  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst  and  David  Hearst 
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Canhom  Describes 
Newspaper  Trend 

continued  from  page  9 

for  the  local  newspaper,  if  it 
continues  to  do  a  virile  job  in 
and  for  its  own  community.  But 
it  cannot  just  be  an  imitation 
of  the  regional  or  national 
newspaper.  Its  strength  will 
depend  upon  its  relation  and 
service  to  its  community. 

Riddle  of  Cost 

"One  important  riddle  faces 
us.  Will  the  cost  of  producing 
the  newspaper  get  more  expen¬ 
sive  or  less  expensive?  So  far, 
the  introduction  of  new  color 
presses  and  experiments  with 
wirephoto  distribution  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  scientific  picture 
point  in  the  direction  of  higher 
costs.  If  so,  the  trend  toward 
fewer  and  fewer  newspapers 
will  continue,  with  heavier  cap¬ 
italization  costs. 

“But  other  experts  think  the 
time  will  come  when  methods  of 
production  will  be  much  simpler 
and  less  expensive;  when  offset 
presses  and  automatic  typeset¬ 
ting  will  reduce  newspaper  cap¬ 
italization  to  the  point  where 
the  number  of  papers  will  in¬ 
crease  and  we  shall  have  indi¬ 
vidual  representation  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  again.  Frankly,  I 
feel  this  latter  phase  is  still 
some  distance  off,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  should  look  for  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 

"Perhaps  I  am  just  an  old 
fogy,  but  I  do  not  see  yet  the 
day  when  facsimile  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  centrally  product 
newspaper.  .  .  .  Meantime,  of 
course,  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  are  in  on  the  ground 
floor  in  seeking  channels  for 
frequency  modulation  radio, 
with  resultant  television  and  fac¬ 
simile. 

“Realistically,  what  one  can 
foresee  is  a  period  of  great  un¬ 
certainty  and  a  certain  amount 
of  shirt-losing  in  the  newer  ra¬ 
dio  field.  If  newspapers  go 
ahead  with  the  improvement  of 
their  product  technically  and  in 
its  content,  if  they  meet  the 
public’s  demand  to  know  why 
things  are  happening  and  what 
they  mean,  I  believe  we  can  go 
forward  into  stronger  and 
stronger  positions. 


NAEA  advertising  exhibits  atUact  attention  of  (left  to  right):  Charles 
H.  Moore,  Cedar  Rapids  (la)  Gazette;  William  E.  Grose.  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  and  Eugene  McGuire,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune. 


"But  there  must  be  much 
more  than  technique  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  future.  There 
must  be  a  continually  enlarging 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  have 
given  you  my  opinion  that  news¬ 
papers  today  are  in  many  ways 
stronger  than  they  have  ever 
been.  That  applies  not  only  to 
our  balance  sheets,  about  which 
I  am  not  commenting,  but  to 
our  staffs  and  our  ability  to  do  a 
real  job.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  shakings  and  quiver¬ 
ings  beneath  the  surface  which 
should  warn  us  that  compla¬ 
cency  is  ruinous.  What  are  our 
major  dangers? 

“In  the  first  place,  we  must 
be  increasingly  careful  about 
our  facts.  Too  many  readers 
are  distrustful  of  newspapers. 
They  are  cynical.  They  don’t 
think  we  tell  the  whole  story. 
They  think  we  are  reckless  and 
careless.  Well,  sometimes  we 
are.  And  that  isn’t  good  enough. 
The  first  job  of  a  newspaper  is 
to  inform  its  readers  accurately 
and  fully,  without  fear  of  con.se- 
quences. 

“This  is  a  complicated  world, 
and  facts  aren’t  always  easy  to 
recognize.  Moreover,  a  lot  of 
smart  gentry  are  paid  large 
.salaries  to  obscure  some  of  the 
facts.  Government  sometimes 
seeks  to  obscure  the  facts.  The 
newspaper  is  the  representative 


of  the  public.  It  is  the  watch¬ 
dog  of  our  basic  way  of  life.  But 
it  is  no  better  than  its  own 
sense  of  responsibility  and  bal¬ 
ance.  Reckless  partisanship — 
bias  that  is  self-proclaimed  and 
brazen  —  is  not  good  enough. 
Slanting  of  the  news  to  suit 
an  editorial  conviction  is  not 
good  enough. 

“I  do  not  object  to  the  basic 
fact  that  newspaper  policies  are 
fundamentally  governed  by  the 
profit  motive.  That  is  our  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 
But  what  I  do  object  to  is  a 
short-sighted  interpretation  of 
the  profit  motive.  I  object  to 
publishing  policies  which  slap 
into  print  every  twist  of  reck¬ 
less  sensationalism,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  that  is  what  the  public 
wants  or  what  sells  papers, 
when  actually  these  policies  are 
building  up  basic  public  mis¬ 
trust  of  newspapers  and  ulti¬ 
mate  danger  to  newspaper-sur¬ 
vival.  We  must  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  profit  motive 
and  realize  that  our  every  pol¬ 
icy  must  contribute  to  public 
trust  and  reliance  on  our  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“One  aspect  of  newspaper  ir¬ 
responsibility  is  the  latitude 
granted  to  some  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists.  Undoubtedly  one  or 
two  of  these  syndicated  column^ 
ists  are  among  the  most  power¬ 


ful  men  in  the  world  today.  But 
I  am  afraid  they  are  getting 
drunk  with  this  power.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  great  service  of  some  of 
these  couinuiists,  sometimes,  in 
digging  out  facts  that  ought  to 
come  to  light.  For  these  serv¬ 
ices,  they  should  have  all  credit. 
But  the  situation  has  gone  far 
beyond  that  point. 

“These  columnists  are  fre¬ 
quently  today  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  basest  of  human  motives: 
to  their  doors  there  is  beaten  a 
path  by  those  motivated  by  ma¬ 
licious  gossip,  revenge,  or  char¬ 
acter  assassination.  And  no 
man  is  safe  from  these  weapons. 

“Newspapers  have  given  col¬ 
umnists  this  power  because  they 
assume,  correctly,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  likes  to  read  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  is  that  the  final  cri¬ 
terion?  Or  is  it  even  a  correct 
long-range  analysis  of  the  profit 
motive?  Will  not  this  continual 
nursing  of  demagogic  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  keyhole  col¬ 
umnists  react  against  new.s- 
papers  in  the  long  run?  That  is 
a  question  that  must  be  soberly 
answered.  It  should  be  an¬ 
swered  without  political  parti¬ 
sanship,  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession.” 

■ 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Elects 
Paris  As  President 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  was 
elected  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national 
p  r  o  f  e  s  sional 
journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity ,  thw 
week  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Willard 
Smith  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  who 
became  chair- 
man  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  commit¬ 
tee. 

Other  officers 
named  are: 

V  i  c  e  p  resident 

fur  professional  affairs,  George 
H.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times  -  Picayune;  vicepresident 
for  undergraduate  affairs,  Frank 
Thayer,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  secretary,  Luther  Huston, 
Washington  bureau.  New  York 
Times;  treasurer,  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald. 


Paris 


Rspressnting  Knight  Newspapers  at  NAEA  meeting,  left  to  right—  From  the  South  at  NAEA  meeting,  left  to  right — Henry  McCloskey. 
Arnold  Torsell  Chicago  Daily  News  retail  ad  manager;  Robert  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Russell  Scofield.  Lexington 
Wheeler.  Akron  Beacon  Journal  classified  manager:  and  George  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  and  R.  H.  Carson,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Hartford.  Chicago  Daily  News  advertising  director.  Observer. 
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Asks  Promotion  Men 
For  Facts,  Not  Glitter 

By  Vergil  D.  Reed 

Associerte  Director  of  Beseorch,  J.  Walter  Thompeon  Co. 


Part  of  a  ipeech  dcliverod  before  the 
New  Yorit  Newspaper  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers*  Assn.,  Jan.  9. 

ADVERTISERS  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  more  wise 
and  discriminating  in  their 
space-buying.  They  want  more 
facts  about  your  markets  and 
your  readers  as  a  basis  for  their 
buying  decisions.  Then,  on  top 
of  that,  they  are  going  to  need 
more  facts  to  Justify  those  deci¬ 
sions,  for  advertising,  like  mar¬ 
keting  research,  has  gone  ’‘up¬ 
stairs”  to  the  policy  level. 
From  now  on,  there  are  going 
to  be  more  and  more  embarass- 
ing  questions  from  these  top  ex¬ 
ecutives.  There  will  be  more 
and  more  of  these  men  who  have 
experience  in  and  who  think  in 
terms  of  markets  and  how  to 
reach  them  most  effectively. 

Top  men  in  the  past  have 
come  largely  from  production, 
financial,  and  legal  backgrounds. 
That  will  not  be  true  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  have  entered  a  phase 
of  our  industrial  develooment  in 
which  the  major  problems  are 
no  longer  production,  financial, 
or  legal  ones.  They  are  naarket- 
ing  problems.  They  will  remain 
so  during  the  foreseeable  future. 
Mass  prc^uction  is  now,  and  will 
remain,  dependent  upon  mass 
distribution — and  the  increasing 
of  its  eflSciency.  You  must  gear 
your  work  to  that  conception. 

To  hard-boiled  marketing  men, 
many  of  your  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  past  are  like  dead 
mackerel  In  the  moonlight.  Iliey 
shine,  but  they  also  stink.  But, 
too  often  no  real  facts  were 
used,  or  what  was  worse,  facts 
were  misused,  or  even  delib¬ 
erately  concealed  If  they  were 
not  favorable  to  the  paper. 

Newspaper  representatives 
were  once  merely-  space  sales¬ 
men.  This  was  the  space  era. 
The  advertiser  bought  the  white 
space  and  placed  therein  any 
message  he  desired.  The  papers 
gradually  developed  some  su¬ 
pervision  and  control  over  what 
the  advertiser  said  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  white  space  and  the  space 
era  gave  way  to  the  circulation 
era.  During  the  circulation  era 
of  newspaper  promotion,  the  pa¬ 
per  claiming  the  greatest  circu¬ 
lation  usually  got  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  advertising,  except 
for  those  more  wary  advertisers 
who  had  to  resort  to  a  peculiar 
mathematical  formula: 

Circulation  of  Newspaper  “X”  = 


—  Claimed  circulation  of 
"X"  -f  what  Newspaper 
"Y."  savs  it  is 

The  birth  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  deprived  har- 
raaaed  space  buyers  of  this  ad¬ 
venture  in  guesstimating.  And, 
along  came  a  new  era  of  promo¬ 
tion  —  the  reader  -  interest  era. 
Promotion  now  stressed  the  best 
features  running  in  the  paper. 


Soon  most  of  the  better  and 
more  aggressive  metropolitan 
dailies  had  comparable  writers, 
syndicated  columns,  fashion  sec¬ 
tions,  beauty  sections,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments,  and  com¬ 
parable  comics. 

Now  comes  the  fourth  and 
present  era — the  market  cover¬ 
age  era  of  promotion.  It  is  up  to 
the  promotion  manager  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  paper  to  show 
not  only  the  number  of  readers 
but  that  its  readers  are  worth¬ 
while,  that  they  have  money  to 
spend,  that  they  do  buy  goods, 
and  that  they  buy  them  in  the 
local  stores. 

When  there  are  three  or  four 
or  a  dozen  competing  papers  in 
a  community,  it  is  up  to  the 
representatives  of  each  to  “sell” 
the  prospective  advertiser  on  the 
fact  that  their  paper  is  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  In  doing  this, 
we  find  the  present  representa¬ 
tive  selling  the  product  of  all 
four  eras  I  have  mentioned — 
white  space  and  its  value,  circu¬ 
lation  and  its  coverage,  reader 
interest  and  its  selling  power, 
and  market  coverage  and  poten¬ 
tialities,  with  special  stress  on 
the  last. 

AdvertiMrs*  Right  to  Facta 

Today’s  and  tomorrow’s  media 
promotion — and  management  as 
well — must  rest  upon  facts  and 
not  upon  concealing,  distorting, 
or  ignoring  the  facts. 

Every  advertiser  and  his 
agency  have  the  right,  as  well  as 
the  need,  to  know  who  your 
readers  are,  even  though  your 
editors  may  choose  to  ignore  the 
value  of  such  information  for 
their  own  guidance.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  newspapers  do  not 
know  their  readers  except  in  a 
sunerficial.  general  way,  having 
little  usefulness  to  space  buyers. 
In  what  kinds  of  homes  do  your 
readers  live?  What  are  their 
family  characteristics?  What  are 
their  educational  standards? 
What  is  their  purchasing  power? 
What  are  their  buying  habits? 
How  do  they  make  their  living- 
Just  who  are  these  readers  you 
offer  us  at  so  much  per  agate 
line? 

If  your  retearch  fulfilled  even 
this  one  need  you  would  be  per¬ 
forming  a  great  service  to  con¬ 
sumers,  to  advertisers,  and  to 
yourselves.  That  service  would 
be  doubly  valuable  if  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  your  markets  were 
studied  on  the  basis  of  standard 
definitions  and  standard  classifi¬ 
cations  used  bv  each  paner  and 
for  each  market.  How  otherwise 
can  the  advertiser  or  his  agency 
compare  markets  or  papers? 
’The  wail  of  all  space  buyers  is 
that  what  market  research  you 
do.  even  when  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  objectivity,  can 
never  be  used  as  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  for  other  markets  and 
papers.  There  is  no  common  de¬ 
nominator.  Most  other  media 
have  outdistanced  vou  in  this. 


Your  markets  and  your  circu- 
iations  are  local  in  character. 
Rates  deviate  widely  from  city 
to  city  and  paper  to  paper  with 
differentials  favoring  the  local 
advertiser.  The  work  involved 
in  evaluating  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  papers  to  assure  proper 
national  coverage  and  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  media  is  a  gigan¬ 
tic  handicap  to  the  newspaper 
insofar  as  national  advertisers 
are  concerned.  There  is  no  com¬ 
mon  basis  of  comparison  except 
the  bare  one  of  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Securing  good  positions 
regularly  in  over  a  thousand  pa¬ 
pers  drives  space  buyers  and 
national  advertisers  mad.  There 
is  no  common  basis  for  compar¬ 
ing  quality  of  circulations.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  are  not 
A.B.C.  members  there  is  not  even 
a  basis  for  comparison  of  quan¬ 
tity  of  circulation.  The  facts  I 
have  outlined  are  your  major 
limitations  as  a  medium  for  the 
national  advertiser.  Better  re¬ 
search,  particularly  cooperative 
research,  could  do  much  to  erad¬ 
icate  these  handicaps. 

Must  Provide  Service 

Your  research  in  the  future 
should,  and  must  in  my  opinion, 
go  far  beyond  the  market  itself. 
Your  research  departments  must 
cease  being  mere  diggers  up  of 
seling  points  and  creators  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas.  They  must  be¬ 
come  service  departments  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  editorial 
and  news,  and  to  public  rela¬ 
tions.  They  must  be  headed  and 
staffed  by  real  research  men  and 
not  by  mere  dabblers  in  the  art 
of  supporting  .sales  arguments. 
Real  research  uncovers  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  so 
that  strengths  may  be  increased 
and  weaknesses  may  be  rem¬ 
edied.  When  newspaper  surveys 
constantly  show  the  paper  which 
did  the  survey  as  “top  dog”  in 
every  respect  and  without  ex¬ 
ception,  what  can  a  man  believe? 
In  many  of  such  surveys  hon¬ 
esty  of  intentions  is  doubted.  In 
others,  methods  are  unsound  and 
techniques  faulty.  Sampling 
methods  are  often  especially 
questionable.  Newsboys  and  re¬ 
porters  are  often  used  as  inter¬ 
viewers.  Unfavorable  findings 
are  either  not  reported  or  they 
are  “doctored”  to  make  them 
favorable. 

A  paper  in  an  eastern  city  re¬ 
cently  claimed  a  purchasing 
power  for  its  market  of  over 
$2,000,000,000.  ’That  figure  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  the  total  retail 
volume  of  the  citv  plus  that  of 
the  metropolitan  district  around 
it.  plus  that  of  any  reasonable 
adjoining  territory.  In  fact  the 
retail  volume  for  the  entire  state 
was  only  slightly  over  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  the  last  Census  of 
Business. 

Such  so-called  research  accom¬ 
plishes  little  except  to  tear  down 
the  stature,  acceptance,  and 
plausability  of  all  newspaper  re¬ 
search. 

What  should  be  the  functions 
of  a  newspaper  research  depart¬ 
ment?  I  urge  you  to  broaden  its 
scope  beyond  more  promotional 
functions  and  beyond  market  re¬ 
search  as  that  term  is  commonly 
accepted.  If  the  newspapers  do 
not  think  enough  of  research  to 
u.se  it  in  guiding  their  own  man¬ 


agement,  how  do  they  pxpect  to 
convince  advertisers  and  their' 
agencies  by  either  pseudo-re¬ 
search  or  even  by  the  best  of 
lesearch? 

Just  what  are  the  desirable 
functions  of  research  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  for  that  matter  other 
advertising  media?  They  could 
certainly  cover  the  following: 

1.  For  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment:  (a)  Studies  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  valid  comparisons  with 
other  markets:  (b)  Studies  of 
the  product — the  paper  itself; 

(c)  Studies  of  local  distribution 
facilities:  (d)  Studies  of  local 
advertising  practices,  conditions, 
and  possibilities. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  if  standard  definitions, 
classifications,  and  methods  were 
used  so  that  all  such  studies  are 
comparable  with  similar  ones 
made  by  other  papers  covering 
other  cities. 

2.  For  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,  such  studies  as;  (a) 
Where  within  the  community  is 
the  circulation  and  where  are 
competitive  circulations?  (b) 
Where  and  why  there  is  a  heavy 
turnover  in  circulation  and  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  (c)  Read¬ 
ership  studies  to  indicate  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  pa¬ 
per  which  can  be  stressed  in 
drives  to  extend  circulation,  (d) 
Those  sections  of  the  community 
in  which  circulation  is  low  with 
a  view  to  evaluating  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  growth  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  section  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  section 
should  be  cultivated. 

3.  For  the  Editorial  and  News 
Departments: 

(a)  Public  opinion  research 
to  find  what  the  readers  of  the 
paper  are  thinking  and  what 
their  reactions  are  to  the  daily 
news  offered  by  the  paper.  You 
would  undoubtedly  find  striking 
differences  in  opinions  of  read¬ 
ers  of  competing  papers  in  the 
.same  community. 

(b)  Readership  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  which  features  have 
reader  appeal  and  whether  or 
not  the  methods  of  presenting 
the  news  is  really  holding  the 
reader’s  interest,  and  determin¬ 
ing  desirable  changes. 

(c)  Factual  studies  of  the 
community — growth,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  housing  needs,  living  con¬ 
ditions,  crime  conditions,  and 
needed  community  improve¬ 
ments.  Such  studies  should  also 
have  some  interest  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 

(d)  Analysis  of  problems  in 
the  news  and  opinions  on  them, 
such  as  strikes,  social  security, 
international  peace  organization, 
veterans’  problems,  and  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  These 
studies  could  guide  editorial  pol¬ 
icies. 

(e)  Analysis  of  the  readabil¬ 
ity  of  news  and  editorial  writing. 
Such  studies  have  been  made  by 
some  newspapers  and  by  U.P. 
and  AP. 

I  propose  as  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  that  research 
be  weaned  from  promotion.  It 
has  new  fields  to  conquer,  new 
services  to  offer,  that  are  beyond 
your  bailiwick.  The  parting 
may  be  hard,  but  it  will  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  manage¬ 
ment,  advertisers,  space  buyer.s, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Food  Editors  Defer 
Forming  Organization 

By  Harry  V.  Martin 


CINCINNATI.  Jan.  12— It’s  only 
a  delightful  memory,  now,  but 
those  who  attended  the  Food 
Editors’  •  Processors’  Conference 
which  closed  at  the  Netherland 
Plaza  yesterday,  agree  it  was 
"the  best  ever.” 

For  five  days  the  64  food  edi¬ 
tors  were  wined  and  dined  by 
10  major  food  concerns  at  gath¬ 
erings  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Representatives’  As¬ 
sociation.  On  the  closing  day, 
Miss  Alice  Bennett,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  presented  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
head  of  the  Chicago  Representa¬ 
tives’  Committee. 

Elect  Co-Choinnen 
The  editors  decided  the  plan 
for  a  permanent  organization 
was  not  feasible  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  many  papers  have  highly 
experienced  food  editors  and 
others  are  just  starting  food  de¬ 
partments  with  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  in  charge. 

In  the  election.  Miss  Bennett 
and  Miss  Edith  Barber,  New 


Barber 


Bennett 


York  Sun,  received  a  tie-vote,  so 
they  will  be  co-chairmen  for  the 
year. 

It  was  decided  also  not  to 
set  up  a  system  of  awards  for 
food  writing. 

The  round  table  developed 
that  the  majority  of  editors 
thought  the  public  relations  peo¬ 
ple  were  doing  a  good  job  con¬ 
sidering  the  time  element,  but 
in  their  opinion  the  art  best 
suited  for  their  purpose  featured 
food  instead  of  kitchen  appli¬ 
ances  with  pretty  girls  standing 
beside  them. 

Editors  said  they  preferred  the 
recipe  type  of  material  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  all  submis¬ 
sions  must  be  exclusive  in  their 
cities. 

Virginia  Lee,  Birmingham 
Post,  observed:  “We  know  now 
that  the  recipes  sent  us  for  the 
food  page  or  the  helpful  hints 
have  been  tested  by  experts,  and 
that  we,  in  turn,  can  give 
them  to  our  readers  without 
Qualms.” 

Hattie  Lewellyn,  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News,  said 
she  was  “amazed  at  the  amount 
of  money  and  time  spent  on 
food  research  by  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  our  country.” 

Barbara  Bigelow,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  said:  “I  just 
hope  I  survive  all  the  rich  food 
and  late  hours.” 


Marie  Holmes,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Star,  the  only  visitor  to 
the  Conference 
M||||||||||||U  1  from  outside  the 

United  States, 
tastes  recipes  in 
her  own  kitch- 
en,  and  is  the 
ina  author  of  a  cook 
HV  ■  book,  “Food 
M  from  Market  to 
Table.” 

The  Grocery 
Manufacturers 
■HIL.  I^HI  of  America,  Inc., 
through  Paul  S. 

Holmes  Willis,  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent,  gave  Miss 
Mary  I.  Barber  a  special  cita¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  her  out¬ 
standing  public  service  as  home 
economics  director  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Co.  “Little  Mary”  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  given  the  high¬ 
est  civilian  citation  by  the  War 
Department,  for  exceptional  civ¬ 
ilian  service  as  expert  food  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  supervising  the  feeding  of 
GI’s  during  five  years  of  war¬ 
fare.  Seated  at  the  speakers' 
table  with  Cincinnati’s  Mayor 
James  G.  Stewart  and  other 
notables  were  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer;  Karl 
T.  Finn,  Times-Star  advertising 
director,  and  Robert  K.  Chand¬ 
ler,  foreign  advertising  manager, 
Cincinnati  Post. 

Grand  finale  was  the  buffet 
supper  with  Cincinnati  news¬ 
papers  as  hosts.  On  the  receiv¬ 
ing  line  were  Roger  Ferger;  his 
brother,  Stanley  Ferger,  En¬ 
quirer  director  of  advertising; 
George  Schultz,  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  William  C.  Sav¬ 
age,  Post  advertising  director; 
Stanley  Collins,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Karl  Finn,  Times- 
Star;  Bob  Linn,  managing  editor, 
and  Harry  Mayo,  city  editor,  the 
Post;  Jerry  Hurter,  Times-Star 
assistant  city  editor,  and  others. 

For  weeks,  Ernst  Pirron, 
Netherlands  Plaza  head  chef,  a 
native  of  Nice,  had  been  plan¬ 
ing  for  the  event,  aging  meats 
and  setting  aside  the  choicest 
viands  at  his  command.  He 
wanted  to  show  the  visitors  that 


“Honey  Chile"  Virginia  Lee  oi 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post.  ' 


Mary  L.  DeBeck.  Cincinnati  Post 
reporter,  accepts  a  notebook  from 
Thelma  Lison,  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency 

no  other  American  city  could 
eclipse  Cincinnati  in  the  eating 
line.  How  well  he  succeeded 
was  evidenced  by  the  tact  tftat 
the  editors,  learning  that  no 
conference  luncheon  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday,  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  dash  out  of  the  hotel 
and  buy  their  own  food  at  near¬ 
by  restaurants.  And  what  do 
you  think  they  ate?  Right!  A 
sandwich,  bowl  of  soup  or  a 
salad. 

■ 

Maciarlane  Estate 

The  net  estate  of  Wilbert  E. 
Maciarlane,  Chicago  Tribune 
business  manager  who  died  Oct. 
9,  1944,  was  set  at  $134,554,  it 
was  estimated  in  a  court  order 
issued  last  week.  State  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  were  $3,582  and  fed¬ 
eral  estate  taxes  amounted  to 
$48,923.  The  estate  was  left  to 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Macfar- 
lane. 


National  scope  oi  Food  Editors' 
Conference  is  illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Clark,  left.  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  and  Esther  Hall. 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle 


Helen  Billups,  at  right,  oi  Selvage 
and  Lee.  public  relations,  tempts 
Barbora  Schoeisr.  Indianapolis 
Tunes  food  editor,  with  Sweetese. 
Staley  Company's  new  syrup. 
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Ottawa  Photogs 
Protest  Police 
'Roughing  Up' 

Ottawa,  Jan.  1** — As  a  sequel 
to  the  “roughing  up”  by  Royal 
Canadian  inounted  Police  of 
news  cameramen  and  r^mrters 
assigned  to  cover  the  arrival  of 
General  Eisenhower  here  yester¬ 
day,  R.C.M.P.  Superintendent 
Zaneth  today  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  that  such  an  incident  had 
occurred  and  promised  a  full 
investigation. 

The  “roughing  up”  occurred 
when  the  police  sought  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  party  of  photographers 
and  reporters  from  making  their 
way  out  of  the  train  sh^  and 
into  the  main  foyer  of  the  Union 
Station  where  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  being  presented  to 
members  of  the  cabinet  aiul 
other  dignitaries. 

One  cameraman  was  set  upon 
by  three  Mounties  as  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  bis  way 
through  the  door  and  was 
hurled  back  into  the  crowd. 

T.  V.  Little,  Journal  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  thrown  on  his 
back  in  the  station,  endanger¬ 
ing  his  valuable  equipment  and 
subjecting  him  to  considerable 
embarrassment. 

Many  other  newsmen  com¬ 
plained  of  being  unduly  ham¬ 
pered  by  police  as  they  sought 
to  secure  a  description  of  the 
reception  ceremonies. 

Although  the  report  of  this 
interference  with  members  of 
the  press  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  was  not  featured 
in  the  other  two  Ottawa  daily 
newspapers,  the  Citizen  played 
it  up  with  a  three-column  head 
on  page  one. 

This  brought  about  the  de¬ 
sired  action  in  short  order  for 
the  following  day  Superintend¬ 
ent  Zaneth  informed  the  Cit¬ 
izen  that  “There  will  be  no 
more  roughing  up  of  camera¬ 
men  or  newspaper  men  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  during  official  receptions.” 

At  a  conference  during  the 
morning  he  said,  “I  propose  to 
investigate  this  matter  fully  and 
in  addition  I  propose  to  hold 
a  conference  with  newsmen  and 
cameramen  before  the  next  offi¬ 
cial  visit,  which  will  be  that 
of  Field  Marshal  Montgomery, 
in  order  that  a  policy  of  co-op¬ 
eration  may  be  arranged. 

“It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
R.C.M.P.  to  impede  newsmen  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 
Some  control  is,  of  course,  nec¬ 
essary  and  we  act  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  External  Af¬ 
fairs  Department.  But  the  high 
officials  of  the  force  have  no 
sympathy  with  unnecessary 
roughness  in  handling  either 
newsmen  or  the  general  public. 
You  can  be  assured  that  such 
is  not  going  to  happen  if  we  can 
prevent  it.” 

■ 

Connecticut  Meeting 

Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  has  s<^eduled  its  winter 
meeting  for  Jan.  28  at  the  Hotel 
Barnum,  Bridgeport.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  M.  Brennan  of  the 
Fairfield  News,  has  announced 
there  will  be  “open  house”  at 
the  News  plant. 
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NAEA  Hails  Change 
In  Cooperative  Copy 

Continued  from  page  7 


sociation  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  a  10*man 
advisory  committee  to  Media 
Records.  Such  a  conunittee  can 
aid  Media  Records  in  providing 
a  “greatly  improved  and  a  much 
more  sound  report  on  linage 
classifications,”  Brooks  said. 

Sam  Howard,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  gave  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  on  the  recent 
survey  to  deveiop  a  standard 
pattern  for  consumer  surveys. 

The  mat  shrinkage  problem  is 
reaching  a  solution,  according  to 
Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Timet- 
Star,  chairman  ot  mat  shrinkage 
committee.  After  several  Joint 
meetings  with  ANPA  and  Four- 
As,  seeking  to  solve  the  peren¬ 
nial  problem,  Finn  said  that 
NAEA  is  now  waiting  on  the 
Four-As  to  formaliy  agree  upon 
a  mutually  approved  standard. 
The  proposal  is  that  the  agency 
shall  designate  the  exact  width 
and  depth  of  ads,  with  the  meas¬ 
urement  to  be  from  cutoff  rule 
to  cutoff  rule  in  billing  such 
ads. 

K.  B.  Elliott,  vicepresident, 
Studebaker  Corporation,  urged 
newspaper  ad  managers  to  aid 
dealers  in  improving  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  quality  of 
their  places  of  business  as  a 
“new  dimension  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.” 

Stoniord  Tells  Biueau  Plan 

Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  chairman  ot 
the  Sales  Committee,  introduced 
Alfred  Stanford,  new  sales  di¬ 
rector  ot  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  who  described  the  brass 
tack  program  laid  out  for  im¬ 
mediate  execution  in  behalf  of 
newspapers. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of 
basic  research  and  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  Bureau  must  select 
from  the  largest  advertisers, 
those  “who  have  genuine  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  and  genuine 
business  interest  in  finding  out 
more  about  their  advertising 
appropriations  and  work.” 

Newspapers  can  work  with 
any  advertiser  who  will  accord 
his  full  confidence  toward  better 
local  market  selling.  Stanford 
stated,  in  exploding  the  “p^n- 
tom”  of  national  advertising. 
“Gentlemen,  it  ain’t!”  he  said, 
in  emphasizing  that  every  sales 
transaction  is  local. 

He  directed  his  sales  attack 
at  advertising  agencies  with  the 
remark  that  there  is  “an  enorm¬ 
ous  element  of  inertia  and  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  agency  business  to¬ 
day.”  This  condition,  he  added, 
is  especially  noticeable  among 
agencies  employing  radio. 

Stanford  said  he  proposed  to 
tackle  two  or  three  national  ac¬ 
counts  at  first,  organizing  two 
combat  teams  —  Team  A  and 
Team  B.  He  proposes  to  head 
Team  A  in  the  field.  “I  have 
got  to  spend  my  time  selling,” 
he  said.  “I  want  to  learn  first¬ 
hand.  The  last  four  years  have 
taught  me  the  value  of  being 
at  the  front” 

Brooks  declared  the  Bureau 


has  maintained  an  accelerated 
pace  during  the  interim  period 
in  which  the  expansion  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  under  way  and 
the  transition  to  the  new  plan 
with  a  sales  director.  “A  dozen 
or  more  accounts  were  either 
saved  or  strengthened  for  news¬ 
papers  between  May  and  De¬ 
cember,”  he  said.  “Better  than 
three  major  group  presentations 
a  week  were  given.” 

He  announced  the  Bureau’s 
research  staff  has  been  expand¬ 
ed  from  two  to  six  persons  and 
that  it  is  now  engaged  in  gath¬ 
ering  basic  market  data  on 
every  town  in  America.  “News- 
apers  are  the  only  medium  that 
nows  how  to  sell  at  the  local 
level,”  he  declared.  “Each  rep¬ 
resents  a  market.  Put  them  to¬ 
gether  and  they  will  portray 
a  nationwide  picture  for  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.” 

Another  challenge  to  news¬ 
papers  was  voiced  by  C.  Scott 
Fletcher,  speaking  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  In  urging  advertising 
managers  to  be  the  sparkplugs 
in  organizing  local  business 
planning  committees  to  help  in¬ 
dustry  keep  the  public  informed, 
Fletcher  asserted :  Newspapers 
have  a  three-fold  responsibility 
— (1)  fight  unemployment;  (2) 
make  that  community  a  place 
in  which  to  earn  a  better  living; 
(3)  make  that  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Community  public  relations, 
such  as  plant  city  advertising, 
and  general  promotion  to  help 
people  to  become  more  familiar 
with  their  own  industrial  plants, 
are  a  part  of  such  a  program, 
he  said. 

“The  press  can  help  us  to  see 
that  we  have  more  do-democ¬ 
racy  and  less  talk-democracy,” 
he  declared  in  stressing  the  need 
for  energetic  community  busi¬ 
ness  planning  committees. 

Stock  Exchange  Head  Talks 

Emil  Schram,  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as¬ 
serted  “government  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  abstain  from  de¬ 
nouncing  business  attitudes  that 
have  largely  vanished  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  the  responsibility  of 
passing  on  the  benefits  of  tech¬ 
nological  improvement  so  as  to 
sustain  buying  power.” 

Commenting  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change's  first  large-scale  adver¬ 
tising  in  more  than  400  news¬ 
papers.  he  explained  the  basic 
objective  is  to  impress  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  “our  business  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  business;  that  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  enterprise  system; 
and  that  we  conduct  ourselves 
responsibly.” 

“Already  we  are  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  definite  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  favorable  public  re¬ 
ception  of  our  messages,”  he 
said.  “While  our  program  is 
less  than  six  months  old  we  are 
amazed  at  its  acceptance  by  the 
public. 

“When  we  instituted  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  instructed  my  board  of 
governors  that  it  was  useless  to 
&ink  of  anything  less  than  three 
years,  with  the  results  that  we 
are  attaining  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  extended  not  only 
in  years  but  in  scope  as  well.” 

Predicting  that  grocery  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  spend  $157,000,000 


in  1946  for  advertising,  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  said 
there  will  be  keen  media  com¬ 
petition,  and  food  advertisers 
would  spend  most  of  this  money 
through  the  medium  which  de¬ 
livers  the  best  results. 

“Your  competition,”  he  said, 
“is  not  only  one  of  newspaper 
vs.  newspa^r,  but  of  your  news¬ 
paper  vs.  all  other  media.” 

Mr.  Willis  called  attention  to 
the  long  established  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  of  the  food 
industry  for  newspapers,  as¬ 
serting:  “I  know  this  friend¬ 
ship  will  endure  and  prove 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  both 
of  us.” 

He  also  complimented  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  recent  food  editors’  con¬ 
ference  in  Cincinnati. 

Not*  on  Circulation 

Convinced  that  newspaper 
readership  will  continue  at  pres¬ 
ent  all-time  high  levels,  James 
F.  Jae,  St.  Louit  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  president  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said;  “It  still  looks  like  a 
seller’s  market,  to  me,  through 
1946.”  In  commenting  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  linage  in  favor  of 
circulation  under  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  Jae  said; 

“You’ll  get  it  back  in  big  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  next  24  months 
and  thereafter  as  the  most  over¬ 
whelming  results  from  properly 
used  space  accrue  to  large  and 
small  accounts  because  of  more 
closely  ‘sold  up’  and  more  tight¬ 
ly  ‘sewed  up*  and  more  carefully 
served  readership  markets.” 

Paul  Kellog,  general  manager. 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  told  ad  managers  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  more  newsprint  in  1946 
than  they  had  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1945.  Nor  did  he 
hold  out  much  hope  for  any  de¬ 
cided  improvement  until  well 
along  in  1947. 

“You  can’t  expect  much 
change  in  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  for  1946-47,”  he  said.  “You 
must  sell  your  advertisers  on 
making  better  use  of  the  space 
available,  through  the  use  of 
color.  There  will  not  be  much 
more  yardage  of  newsprint 
available,  so  you  must  get  the 
most  out  of  the  yardage  you 
have.” 

Outstanding  in  advertising 
presentations  was  that  of  “News¬ 
papers  vs.  Radio,”  in  which 
James  Gediman,  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  gave  the  running 
story  for  the  AANR  slides. 

On  the  shop  talk  side  there 
were  several  interesting  discus¬ 
sions.  George  R.  Gould,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  told  of 
the  series  of  13  ads  available  for 
sponsorship  by  local  cancer  so¬ 
cieties. 

Loyal  Phillips,  New  Orleans 
Item,  told  about  the  Item’s  14- 
week  advertising  staff  training 
school  with  local  retail  execu¬ 
tives  as  instructors. 

John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  discussed 
bonus  incentive  plans,  based  on 
a  recent  survey. 

R.  C.  Harris.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  said  his  sur¬ 
vey  of  171  newspapers  showed 
that  54.7%  offered  some  form  of 


merchandising  service,  44%  act  I 
on  request;  and  1.3%  do  not  give  I 
any.  I 

President  Drew  reported  that  f 
NAEA  membership  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  641.  One  of  the  big 
features  of  the  three-day  meet- 1 
ing  were  the  600  panels  covering  I 
the  exhibit  of  advertising  dis-  f 
plays,  assembled  by  Louis  E.  ^ 
Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  exhibits. 

Pat.  H.  Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  chairmanned  a  session 
at  which  eight  ad  managers  gave 
two-minute  talks  on  practical 
ideas  to  build  linage,  increase 
staff  morale  and  to  add  revenue, 
although  additional  white  space 
is  not  available. 

At  the  Monday  evening 
smoker,  Douglas  Taylor,  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  presented  his 
“National  Newspaper  Formula” 
and  the  New  York  News 
showed  its  color  movie,  “17 
Days.” 


2  Presentations  Made 

Two  member  presentations 
were  made  to  NAEA  stalwarts. 
Col.  Leroy  Herron,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star, 
presented  an  ap- 
prlately  en¬ 
graved  watch  to 
Henry  Manz,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times 
business  man¬ 
ager,  immediate 
past  president. 

Don  U.  Bridge, 

Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  paid 
tribute  to  Irv¬ 
ing  C.  Buntman. 
retiring  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer, 
and  gave  Buntman  an  electric 
clock  In  behalf  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  Buntman  is  retiring  after 
having  served  as  NAEA  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  1928-30  and 
again  from  1935  through  this 
year’s  convention. 


Buntman 


1 


I 


George  Mason  Named 

George  Mason,  who  prior  to  ^ 
Joining  the  airlines  public  rela-  i 
tions  field  and  AAF  was  a  staff  ‘ 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Boston  Transcript,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

Deadlock  in  NYC 

Negotiations  between  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
and  five  newspapers,  the 
World-Telegram,  News,  Mir¬ 
ror,  Times  and  lournal-Amer- 
ican,  have  reached  a  dead¬ 
lock  with  three  of  the  units  , 
already  voting  to  reject  the  i 
latest  publishers'  oilers.  t 

Discussions  among  guild  | 
leadership  indicated  that  a 
steering  committee's  first  v 
moves  will  be  toward  publi- 
city  in  the  belief  that  “a  strike 
may  be  unnecessary  if  the 
public  is  thoroughly  informed," 
John  Ryan,  guild  executive 
vicepresident  said.  ^ 
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Ij  WYOMING  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

I  Let’s  Heed  Criticism, 
Dean  Grosman  Urges 


Casper,  Wyo.,  Jan.  11 — Wind- 
''  ing  up  a  discussion  of  news* 
S'  papers’  responsibility  in  the 
atomic  age,  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Cros- 
;  man  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
>  rado’s  College  of  Journalism  ad- 
'  vised  the  members  of  the  Wy- 
i  oming  Press  Association  here 
r  today  to  “scare  the  daylights 
out  of  your  readers  once  a  week 
by  referring  to  what  the  bomb 
can  do  if  straight  thinking  does 
not  prevail.” 

Dr.  Crosman  cautioned  the 
editors  and  publishers  to  listen 
to  critics  of  the  press  and  "try 
to  make  our  newspapers  better 
instead  of  resenting — and  re¬ 
sisting— criticism  as  so  many  of 
us  do.” 

Practices  of  many  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  have  caused  a 
widespread  public  reaction 
(  which  is  reflecting  “upon  us  all 
f  —the  bad  and  the  good.”  As 
r  bases  for  criticism  he  listed: 

»•  "The  overplaying  of  minor 
victories,  thereby  causing  false 
optimism. 

"The  false  announcement — 
three  times — of  peace  that  had 
not  come. 

“The  overplaying  of  the  news 
of  strikes,  thereby  causing  sus¬ 
picion,  discontent,  resentment 
against  labor  at  home  and 
amongst  our  armed  forces 
abroad. 

"The  deliberate  attempts  of  a 
certain  newspaper  chain  to 
prejudice  the  American  people 
against  Russia  at  a  critical  time 
when  tolerance  and  sober  judg¬ 
ment  were  needed. 

"Unfairness,  suppression,  and 
editorial  trickery  in  the  political 
campaigns  during  wartime  that 
so  disgusted  our  servicemen. 

“Failure  to  keep  the  people 
informed  regarding  social  and 
economic  affairs.” 

“Large  groups  of  people,”  he 
continued,  “believe  that  we  do 
not  represent  their  interests  but 
the  interests  of  big  business  and 
special  privileged  groups,  that 
we  are  afraid  to  offend  our  ad¬ 
vertisers;  seeing  us  publicly  ac¬ 
cept  favors  and  substantial  pa¬ 
tronage  from  public  utilities, 
they  believe  we  favor  these  in¬ 
terests  and  not  their  interests; 
they  are  saying  that  we  are 
failing  to  give  them  the  facts 


Earl  Johnson  Ill 

Earl  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  will  enter  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  New 
York,  later  this  month  for  on 
operation  on  his  spine.  He 
began  this  week  a  leore-of- 
absence  of  severol  months. 
Harry  Ferguson,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  be  in 
diorge  during  Mr.  Johnson's 
absence. 


they  need  to  help  them  under- 
staiid  public  questions;  they  are 
saying  that  labor  and  the  under¬ 
privileged  cannot  get  a  fair 
break  in  our  columns. 

“The  fact  that  the  people  are 
buying  our  papers  does  not  dis¬ 
prove  these  statements.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  them  have  no  choice 
as  yet  but  to  do  so  because  we 
have  monopolistic  control  in  so 
many  areas. 

“It  is  not  that  we  have  been 
vicious.  Some  of  us  have  mere¬ 
ly  lacked  the  knowledge  of  our 
true  functions.  All — or  most — 
of  us  have  been  victims  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  revo¬ 
lution.  We  have  simply  been 
swept  along  by  the  events  of 
the  times,  forgetting  our  most 
important  function — to  provide 
a  source  of  complete,  clear,  un¬ 
biased,  unprejudiced,  uncolored, 
undistorted  information  for  the 
people  upon  all  and  every  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  political 
question;  to  provide  sound,  care¬ 
ful,  thoughtful  leadership  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

“In  the  second  phase  of  our 
responsibility — the  unity  of  na¬ 
tions — our  Job  is  to  start  now — 
and  keep  at  it  persistently — to 
help  our  readers  know  about 
and  understand  all  the  peoples 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
— the  peoples  of  Russia.  China, 
India,  Greece,  Africa,  Romania, 
yes,  even  of  Japan,  and  all  the 
others — and  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  us;  to  help  our  people 
learn  to  trust  them,  to  help 
them  learn  to  trust  us.” 


Editors  Don't  Plan 
To  Drop  Global  News 

continued  from  page  13 


and  we  don’t  know  what  will 
happen,  Walters  said. 

Our  public  doesn’t  understand 
that  our  free  press  crusade  is  not 
for  newspapers  but  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Walters  stated.  We  want  a 
chance  to  explain  the  Russian 
people  to  the  U.  S.  people  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  hate  a  man 
you  do  not  know. 

We  have  to  find  ways  of  ex¬ 
plaining  our  own  ways  of  doing 
things  to  the  Russians,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  The  ASNE  freedom  of 
information  committee  which 
visited  Moscow  last  year  could 
only  explain  to  a  few  people 
how  a  free  press  works  here — 
they  Just  planted  a  few  seeds. 
We  can’t  win  by  trying  to  force 
it,  Walters  said,  we  must  plant 
the  seeds.  We  must  convince 
them  we  are  men  of  good  will 
and  good  Americans  as  they  are 
good  Russians. 

Increase  in  Foreign  Staff 

Babb  reported  that  AP  in¬ 
creased  its  foreign  staff  25%  in 
1944  and  another  30%  in  1945 
with  135  Americans  and  Ameri¬ 
can-trained  people  now  working 


NEWLYWEDS 

Tom  Woli  NEA  European  man¬ 
ager.  is  pictured  with  his  bride, 
the  former  Peggy  Riley.  American 
Red  Cross  worker,  in  Paris. 


for  AP  overseas.  A  bureau  of 
six  men  has  been  opened  in 
Singapore  where  one  never  ex¬ 
isted  before  and  25  AP  men  are 
now  covering  the  area  between 
the  Bering  Sea  and  India  where 
formerly  three  men  were  as¬ 
signed. 

Babb  said  that  in  the  last  year 
AP  has  opened  20  new  foreign 
bureaus  and  it  has  correspon¬ 
dents  or  bureaus  in  every  capi¬ 
tal  of  Europe. 

Gould  interjected  he  was  con¬ 
fident  Russian  censorship  will 
be  lifted.  He  reported  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  Soviet  observer 
in  this  country  who  felt  Russian 
censorship  will  be  eased  and 
greater  facilities  provided  for 
correspondents  to  cover  news  in 
that  country. 

Saturday’s  closing  session  con¬ 
cerned  picture  problems.  Tom 
Howard  of  the  Chicago  Timet 
reported  on  the  operation  of  his 
photo  staff  revealing  his  practice 
of  keeping  the  photographers 
out  of  the  office  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  sending  them  cruising 
about  the  city  on  dull  days  to 
call  on  various  police  stations 
with  orders  to  contact  the  office 
at  intervals.  ’Two  girl  photog¬ 
raphers  on  his  staff  get  better  re¬ 
sults  than  men  in  covering  stor¬ 
ies  concerning  women  in  Jails, 
courts,  etc.,  he  stated. 

Harold  Davis,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal,  revealed  progress  on 
that  paper  in  color  photography. 
“The  surface  of  the  field  hasn’t 
been  scratched,”  he  said  advis¬ 
ing  the  editors  to  learn  all  about 
it  but  not  to  oversell  themselves. 

Picture  Coverage  Ploiui 

A1  Resch,  AP  executive  news 
photo  editor,  told  the  group  that 
a  year  ago  war  copy  constituted 
more  than  60%  of  the  Wirephoto 
file  and  most  of  the  40%  domes¬ 
tic  production  hit  the  editors’ 
waste  basket.  Today  Wirephoto 
volume  is  down  about  15%  from 
a  year  ago  with  the  reduction 
obtained  in  chopping  away  at 
inferior  photos.  AP  is  trying  to 
make  way  for  better  regional 
copy,  Resch  reported,  to  triple 
the  volume  in  this  category  over 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

Today  domestic  photos  com¬ 
prise  about  80%  of  the  volume 
and  “a  foreign  picture  has  to  be 
a  smasheroo  to  get  good  play 
these  days,”  Resch  said.  The  do¬ 
mestic  photo  staff  has  been  in¬ 
creased  about  15%  over  a  year 
ago,  now  giving  the  AP  60  staff 
photographers  in  the  U.  S.  and 
30  around  the  world,  he  said. 


Curran^  Bisco 
Are  Named  U.P. 
Vicepresidents 

Election  of  Thomas  R.  Curran 
and  Jack  Bisco  as  vicepresidents 
of  the  United  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  U.P.  president.  Curran 
is  general  South  American  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.  .and  Bisco  is 
general  sales  manager. 

At  the  same  time,  Baillie  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Frey  as  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  a  newly- 
created  post. 

James  I.  Miller,  U.P.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
United  Press  operations  in  South 
America  since  1918,  is  transfer¬ 
ring  his  headquarters  to  Europe. 
Miller  will  act  as  liaison  be- 


Curron  Bisco 

tween  the  European  and  South 
American  divisions  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  expects  to  de¬ 
part  for  London  in  the  near 
future  and  will  establish  his 
headquarters  in  Paris. 

Curran  has  been  with  the  U.P. 
for  17  years,  successively  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  business  represen¬ 
tative,  southern  division  man¬ 
ager  and  central  division  man¬ 
ager.  He  went  abroad  in  1943 
to  become  South  American  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  was  born 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  1901,  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Lincoln  Star. 

Former  WLB  Member 

Bisco,  who  has  been  with  the 
U.P.  since  1930,  became  general 
sales  manager  in  1943.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  before,  he  had  been 
assistant  business  manager. 
After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  he  worked 
on  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
later  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Hastings  Tribune.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  gained  extensive 
news  and  business  experience 
with  the  U.P.  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
His  experience  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1944  as  an  industry  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  He  was 
born  in  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  in 
1908. 

Frey,  who  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1931,  has  been  a  correspondent 
in  New  York.  Washington,  San 
Francisco  and  London.  He  has 
been  Baillie’s  assistant  since  the 
latter’s  election  as  president  in 
1935.  His  new  appointment  re¬ 
turns  him  to  the  United  Press 
from  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  which  he  had  been  lent 
as  managing  editor. 
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Printers’  Strike  Foils 
To  Holt  Trenton  Papers 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

TRENTON,  N.  J..  Jan.  15— Util¬ 
izing  the  same  printing  tech¬ 
niques  employed  in  several 
strike-bound  cities,  the  Trenton 
Times  Corporation,  publishers  of 
the  Evening  Times  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Advertiser,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  all  editions  despite  a 
cessation  of  labor  by  42  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  composing  room 
since  last  Friday. 

The  Times  publishes  no  eve¬ 
ning  edition  on  Saturdays,  all 
staffs  coming  in  late  to  get  out 
the  regular  run  of  the  Sunday 
Times-Advertiser,  which  lately 
has  been  averaging  48,000  copies. 
This  break  of  a  few  hours  gave 
Times  management  a  “breather” 
In  which  to  plan  continued  pub¬ 
lication  without  the  aid  of 
printers. 

More  than  three  years  ago — 
in  September,  1942 — the  con¬ 
tract  with  Local  No.  71  of  ITU 
expired  and  a  four-weeks  strike 
was  experienced  at  that  time. 
No  new  contract  was  subse¬ 
quently  written,  although  WLB 
laid  down  what  it  considered  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  situation, 
with  money  and  other  conces¬ 
sions  favorable  to  the  union 
employes. 

Beady  for  Emergency 

This  time.  Times  management 
was  ready  for  the  emergency. 
Varltype  equipment  was  pro¬ 
cured  some  time  ago. 

James  Kemey,  Jr.,  is  editor 
of  the  Times  papers;  his  brother, 
Thomas  L.,  is  general  manager, 
and  another  brother,  John  E.,  is 
business  manager.  They  are  the 
sons  of  the  late  James  Kerney, 
editor  and  publisher  from  1873 
until  his  death  in  1934.  The 
widow  Kerney  nominally  has 
the  title  of  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  publisher. 

Picket  lines  were  thrown 
around  the  Times  Building  and 
police  had  to  be  called  to  stop 
disorders. 

Eventually  order  was  restored 
and  work  proceeded.  A  32-page 
black  and  white  Sunday  edition, 
into  wh  h  was  stuffed  an  8- 
page  comic  section,  was  assem¬ 
bled  and  put  to  bed.  The  whole 
front  page  was  gotten  out  by 
means  of  the  Varitype  process. 
Most  of  the  inside  material  had 
been  ready  in  advance,  with 
regular  features,  display  and 
classified  advertising.  Not  only 
was  the  Sunday  edition  easily 
negotiated,  but  the  normal  run 
exceeded  by  some  1,800  copies. 

Headaches  began  with  the 
dawn  of  "blue  Monday” — for  the 
executive  staff  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
blue  Sunday,  with  no  sleep  for 
two  consecutive  nights.  Yet  by 
no  manner  of  means  could  it  be 
considered  (with  apologies  to 
the  motion  picture  of  the  same 
name)  ‘“nie  Lost  Weekend.” 

News  columns  for  the  Monday 
editions  were  a  combination  of 
Varitype  and  copy  engravure. 
Reporters  and  rewritemen 
turned  "compositors.”  In  wide 
measure  proportions,  with  lines 


spaced  on  their  typewriters  to 
cover  24  ems — the  normal  width 
of  two  single  columns — the  im¬ 
provised  “typesetters”  wrote 
their  copy  exactly  to  fill.  At 
first,  some  of  the  copy  didn't 
“exacffy  fill,”  and  some  pages 
had  to  be  retyped. 

By  the  trial  and  error  sys¬ 
tem ,  copy-wr iters  eventually 
achieved  a  fair  modicum  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  dashing  off  copy  fit 
to  be  transported  forthwith  to 
the  engraving  department.  Mon¬ 
day’s  'Times  was  late  getting  to 
press — 3  o’clock  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  Yet  eventually  41,000 
copies  poured  from  the  presses, 
a  letdown  from  the  normal  run 
of  58,000.  A  second  edition  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first,  this  one  achieved 
in  late  twilight. 

Utica  Plan  Considered 

So  efficient  had  the  Times’ 
copy-writers  become  as  a  result 
of  their  48-hour  experiences, 
the  whole  of  Tuesday’s  editions 
was  given  over  to  the  copy- 
engravure  process.  Yet  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  slow.  Each  piece  of 
copy  was  sent  to  the  engraving 
department  by  itself.  By  the 
patchwork  process,  all  the  sep¬ 
arate  negatives  were  pasted  up 
to  make  a  complete  page.  Time 
was  consumed  in  routing  them, 
with  the  many  required  “bites.” 

(General  Manager  Kerney  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  might 
eventually  pursue  the  same  plan 
employed  in  Utica.  There  the 
whole  page  of  typed  copy  was 
first  pasted  up,  he  related,  and 
a  halftone  engraving  made  of 
the  assembled  sheet.  In  Winni¬ 
peg,  he  said,  they  had  success¬ 
fully  achieved  single  columns  of 
13  ems  each  instead  of  wide 
measure  embracing  two  columns 
to  the  line. 

Up  to  Pull  Run 

“If  they  did  it,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn’t  get  around  to 
the  same  thing,”  he  said.  “I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  San  Antonio  Express 
has  been  coming  out — strike  or 
no  strike — since  last  September. 
Winnipeg  has  been  doing  the 
same  thing  since  November. 
And  don’t  forget  how  they  are 
getting  along  down  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.” 

Tuesday’s  editions  of  the 
Evening  Times  were  up  to  the 
full  run  of  56.000  copies.  But 
whereas  Monday’s  paper  had  a 
12-page  folio,  Tuesday’s  was 
held  to  10  pages.  By  ironical 
coincidence,  the  major  item  of 
local  news  as  the  newspaper 
strike  broke  over  New  Jersey's 
state  capital — featured  with  8- 
column  banner  headlines  across 
the  top  of  page  one — was  the 
local  strike  of  garbage  and  trash 
collectors. 

The  dispute  with  the  ITU  nar¬ 
rows  down  to  a  matter  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $2.50  weekly  increase  in 
wage  scale,  it  was  said.  Since 
1941,  Times  management  said, 
wages  of  all  employes  in  all  de- 


AUTOGRAPHY 

General  Eisenhower  autographs 
a  sketch  of  him  done  by  lean 
George,  left,  NEA  artist,  after 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  sketching  in 

the  Congress  Press  Gallery. 

partments  have  been  raised  25% 
over  1941  levels. 

The  War  Labor  Board  in  1942 
recommended  that  Times  print¬ 
ers  be  paid  a  weekly  wage  of 
$56.35.  Management  recently 
offered  to  increase  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  of  $62.50  per  40-hour 
week  to  $65  on  April  1  and  an¬ 
other  increase  to  $67.50  on  Oct. 
1,  plus  two  weeks  paid  vacation. 

"This  would  be  an  increase  of 
35%  above  the  1941  rate,”  man¬ 
agement  explained.  “We  also 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  now  in  effect  through¬ 
out  the  country.  All  of  our 
employes  for  many  years  have 
received  two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  a  Christmas  bonus  of  at 
least  one  week’s  pay.  For  years 
past  we  have  paid — and  still  do 
pay — wages  far  in  excess  of  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  or  any 
newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia 
district.” 

Members  of  Local  No.  71 
want  an  increase  to  $65,  retro¬ 
active  to  Dec.  6,  1945.  In  addi¬ 
tion  fhev  are  demanding  .«ix  holi¬ 
days  with  pay,  sick  benefits  and 
other  items.  At  a  meeting  of 
Trenton  Tjrpographical  Union 
last  Thursday,  members  voted 
67  to  12  to  reject  the  Times’  of¬ 
fer. 

Reporting  on  the  news  of  this 
strike  vote,  a  Times  announce¬ 
ment  said: 

“At  the  same  meeting,  they 
agreed  to  accept  a  contract  with 
the  commercial  printers  of  this 
area,  by  vote  of  79  to  0,  calling 
for  pay  of  $60  per  week,  one 
week’s  vacation  and  six  paid 
holidays  (one  more  paid  day  off 
per  year  than  our  employes  re¬ 
ceive).  We  also  offered  to  sign 
a  contract  identical  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  contract  based  on  the 
fact  the  work  was  identical. 
This  the  union  also  refused, 
despite  the  obvious  fact  it  costs 
just  as  much  for  a  commercial 
printer  to  live  as  it  does  a  news¬ 
paper  printer.” 

Kerney  said  that  he  feels 
strongly  on  the  point  that  future 
contracts  with  employes  who 
are  affiliated  with  ITU  require 
these  employes  to  file  a  bond 
guaranteeing  faithful  execution 
of  contracts. 


Reed  Criticizes  i  ' 

Newspaper  Promotion  [ ' 

continued  from  page  64  ‘ 

and  promotion  managers  as  well.  [  : 

So  long  as  your  marketing  re- 1 
search  or  market  research  to  [ 
dominated  by  promotion  its  ob-| 
Jectiveness  and  its  soundness  will  I 
be  doubted,  and  rightly  so,  by? 
realistic  advertisers  and  space? 
buyers.  Magazines  and  radios 
are  already  recognizing  this  fact 

My  reasons  for  the  separation 
of  promotion  and  research  are: 

1.  The  research  department 
should  be  a  service  department 
serving  management  and  other 
departments  as  well  as  promo-  ^ 
tion.  It  should  report  to  the*- 
publisher  or  a  similar  over-all 
policy  forming  executive.  This 
is  necessary  to  assure  objective 
performance  of  the  functions 
previously  outlined  for  research. 

2.  Surveys  and  studies  are  less 
likely  to  be  “tainted”  or  biased 
by  any  promotional  approach  or 
“point  proving.”  Research  to  be 
accepted  must  be  proven  objec¬ 
tive. 

Less  'Taint' 

3.  The  advertising  staff  will 
find  more  ready  acceptance  of 
their  promotional  efforts  and 
sales  stories  if  really  substan¬ 
tiated  by  objective  research 
made  in  a  separate  department 
Advertising  salesmen  of  many 
papers  are  supplied  with  “data 
books”  which  bring  together  ; 
significant  facts  about  the  com-  | 
munity  and  the  paper  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Such  facts  should  also  be 
used  in  training  new  salesmen. 

A  representative  calling  on 
small  loan  company  advertisers 
or  prospects  can  be  supplied 
with  facts  on  who  borrows,  why 
they  borrow  and  what  they  bor¬ 
row,  based  on  sound  facts  avail¬ 
able  from  such  sources  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Reports,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  others. 

4.  Promotion  surveys  are  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  buyers  of  the 
paper  or  its  advertising  space  in 
mind.  There  should  be  more 
surveys  for  management  itself. 

5.  'The  qualities  of  a  good  re¬ 
search  man  differ  from  those  of 
a  good  promotion  man.  Few  , 
(promotion  managers)  have  the  » 
patient  analytical  attitude  re¬ 
quired  for  research.  If  they  had 
those  qualities,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  good  promotion  man¬ 
agers.  The  promotion  man 
should  be  a  salesman  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

6.  Additional  good  will  Is  se¬ 
cured  by  a  well-run  separate 
research  department  since  It  to 
looked  upon  by  outsiders  as  an¬ 
other  service  offered  by  the  pa¬ 
per.  Manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  interested  in  establishing 
sales  offices,  branch  plants  and 
stores  appreciate  such  service  if 
they  are  convinced  the  findings 
are  dependable. 

■ 

New  Courses  at  Kansas 

Manhattan,  Kan..  Jan.  14— 
Curriculums  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  journalism  have  ^ 
been  added  at  Kansas  State  Col-  ’ 
lege  and  will  go  Into  effect  next 
fall  semester,  it  Is  announced  by 
President  Milton  S.  Eisenhower. 
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Harry  P.  Wolfe, 
Ohio  Publisher, 
Succumbs  at  73 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  14 — 
Harry  Preston  Wolfe,  president 
of  Tlie  Dispatch  Printing  Co., 
vicepresi- 
dMt  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal 
Co.,  banker, 
m  a  n  u  facturer 
and  for  many 
years  one  of 
Ohio's  most  in¬ 
fluential  figures, 
died  early 
Thursday  at  his 
home  here  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Wolfe  and 
bis  brother,  the 
late  Robert  F. 

Wolfe,  bought  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  in  1902  and 
three  years  later  acquired  the 
Columbus  Evening  Dispatch. 

The  Wolfe  interests  .entered 
the  radio  industry  in  1931  with 
the  purchase  of  WCAH,  later 
changed  to  WBNS.  Associated 
with  this  station  is  WELD,  a  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  station,  a 
pioneer  in  this  field. 

The  prominent  Columbus  pub¬ 
lisher  was  born  April  26,  1872, 
at  Cumberland,  Guernsey  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  youngest  of  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Later  the  family  moved 
to  Corning,  Perry  County, 
where  he  obtained  his  first 
schooling  and  worked  as  news¬ 
boy,  house  painter  and  village 
lamp  lighter. 

He  came  to  Columbus  in  1890 
to  work  for  the  H.  C.  Godman 
Shoe  Co.,  where  his  brother  was 
employed  as  a  salesman.  Mr. 
Wolfe  later  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  craftsman,  using  his 
spare  time  to  make  shoes  which 
his  brother  sold  on  the  road. 

Out  of  this  enterprise  grew 
the  Wolfe  Bros.  Shoe  Co.,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1895,  now  known 
as  the  Wolfe  Wear-U-Well  Corp. 
and  operating  some  3,600  retail 
outlet  stores  in  38  states.  It  Is 
the  only  enterprise  to  bear  the 
family  name  in  its  title. 

The  Wolfe  brothers  entered 
the  banking  business  in  1907 
with  their  transfer  of  $100,000 
from  another  bank  to  the  old 
Ohio  Trust  Co.  of  Columbus  to 
prevent  its  failure.  They  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ohio  Trust  Co.  stock 
and  eventually  it  was  merged 
with  the  Central  National  Bank 
and  the  old  Citizens  Bank  under 
the  new  name  of  the  Citizens 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

The  BancOhio  Corporation, 
with  resources  totalling  $100,- 
000,000,  was  incorporated  by 
Mr.  Wolfe  in  1929  and  its  re¬ 
sources  now  total  $275,000,000. 

Becoming  interested  in  scien¬ 
tific  farming  on  a  large  scale  in 
1933,  the  Wolfe  family  interests 
now  own  5,537  acres  in  Madison 
County,  Ohio,  now  incorporated 
nnder  the  name  of  Agricultural 
Land.s,  Inc.,  and  reported  to  be 
the  largest  farm  in  operation 
oast  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  only  public  office  ever 
held  by  Mr,  Wolfe  was  that  as 
a  director  of  the  Fourth  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Cleveland  from 
1914  to  1921.  He  served  as  state 


director  of  the  sale  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  during  World 
War  I. 

bince  1900,  when  the  Wolfe 
brothers  were  in  the  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  alone,  they  believed  firmly 
in  a  system  of  annual  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  by  which  employes  are 
compensated  from  corporate 
earnings  and  one  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s 
chief  business  pleasures  was 
this  system  of  distribution  at 
Christmas. 

The  Wolfe  enterprises  have 
given  away  in  excess  of  $4,000,- 
000  in  this  manner. 

Three  sons  survive.  They  are 
Robert  H.  Wolfe,  vicepresident 
of  The  Dispatch  Printing  Co.; 
H.  Preston  Wolfe,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Dispatch  Printing 
Co.,  and  Richard  S.  Wolfe,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
BancOhio  Corporation,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

His  nephew,  Edgar  T.  Wolfe, 
is  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  Co.  Robert  F.  Wolfe 
died  in  1927. 

Funeral  services  were  held 
Saturday  at  2  p.m.,  in  Broad  St. 
Presbyterian  Church,  with 
burial  in  Green  Lawn  Cemetery. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTiD 
IC«th  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kne 
*  time! — .40  per  line  per  InterHen 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  Ree 
I  time* — .80  per  line  per  insertio* 
4  Hwtes  .70  per  tine  per  InMrtion 
3  tines  minimum 
Ceimt  5  words,  one  Rne. 
K3RMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOOK 


Newspaper  Brekars 


OAPABUB  HAVSUNO,  barliML  aeO- 
ing,  mergera,  dailiee  or  weekUea,  any- 
wliere  in  tJ.  8.  Ito  lessee  ar  trades. 
Lea  Pelghner  Agsaey,  Nashville,  Mieh. 


B£AT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamten,  N.  T. 
Bitabliehad  1914.  Newspapers  beogkt 
end  sold  withent  poblleity 


OONTIDENTIAIt  information  on  daily 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  Olover 

Oo..  Ventora.  Oallf  _ 

★  ir  The  “Golden  Role”  is  onr  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St.,  San  Franciaro  5.  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Saia 


TWO  GOOD  WBEKIJES,  publish^  In 
one  modern  shop,  for  sale  by  publisher 
ready  to  retire.  Both  papers  recog¬ 
nized  leaders.  Proposition  takes  $20,- 
000  cash  to  handle;  balance  of  $35,- 
000  to  suit.  A  real  money  maker, 
published  by  present  owner  for  many 
years  and  never  before  offered  for  sale. 
Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  LIVE  growing  Weekly  ia  Suburban 
New  York  nets  $S,000-$6.500  including 
publishers  salary  on  $12,000 — $15,000 
noss.  Holds  brilliant  promise  for 
future.  No  plant.  Price  $15,000.  No 
time  for  curiosity  seekers.  Box  8390, 
Editor  ft  Publisher 

DAILY  NEWSPAPEB 
City  9.000  population.  Well  atalTed 
and  sdequate  equipment.  Chance  for 
development.  Bnainest  and  building 
$80,000  for  immediate  sale.  Write 
Box  3498,  Editor  ft  Piiblishpr. 


Nswspapm  WntoJ 


NEWSPAPEB  WANTED 


Successful  OenersI  Manager  and 
Editor,  both  nnder  ifty,  will 
purchase  entire  or  controlling 
interest  in  fair  priced  Afternoon 
daily  in  proaperous  Industrial 
Community. 

Proparnd  to  Pay 
$100,000  DOWN 

And  to  meet  all  other  payment 
requirements. 

All  Replies  Confidential 
Write  Box  3500,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT,  daily  newspaper 
or  large  weekly  by  private  individual. 
Prefer  Middle  West.  Would  consider 
part  interest  with  option  to  purchase 
balance  later.  Negotiations  held 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  3309, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT — Woeklv  newspa¬ 
per  in  good  location.  Preferably  in 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia.  Howard  Cooper,  518  Cothran 
Street,  Greenwood,  S.  0. 


TOUNO  VETEBAN  wants  small  week¬ 
ly  paper — New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Penn,  Maryland,  Conn.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  R.  H.  Tsimadge,  11  High  St., 

Nntlpy,  N.  J, _ 

TOUNO  ENERGETIC  Veteran  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchase  of  long  established 
News  and  Feature  Picture  Syndicate 
and  contacts.  Excellent  possibilities. 
Box  3439,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLI8HBB  wiahac  to  buy  aswus- 
per  $20,000  down  psymsAt.  Replios 
eoafldeutisl.  Box  $1S7,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lish  sr. 


Meckanica]  Equipgieat  For  Sal* 


KBTSTOHB  DOUBBE  Ad-Man  Cab 
inet;  4  to  8-column  Flat  Casting  Boxes, 
with  and  without  metal  poU;  3,500  lb. 
Boe  Stereo.  Furnace ;  Goss  curved 
Plate  Making  outfit  tor  2lH'  aheet 
cut;  Royle  Flat  Plate  Router;  12  x  20 
Hoe  Flat  Electrotype  Shaver;  19  x  30 
heavy  Bench  Mat  Roller,  8-geared ; 
Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer;  80"  Gera 
Lever  Cutter;  17  x  22  Mentges  Job 
Folder.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  Tork  18. 


64  PAGE  GOSS  00TUPL8 
4  nnitt — donbi*  foldas* — 28  0/16  sut- 
oir  AO  Motor,  «omplets  stsreo.  Will 
do  color. 

82  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIOBTLINB 
4  docks — single  width — 83  $/16  ent-off. 
BEN  HHULMAN 

582  E.  Main  8t..  Reekestsr  4.  N.  T. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  with  color  cylinder 
and  drive,  easting  equipment  $6,750 
cash.  Model  “E”  Duplex  last  model 
$5,000  cash.  George  Oxford,  Logan, 
West  Virginia. 


GOSS  4  Unit  press,  fine  condition, 
Goodrich  rollers,  A  0  motor  drive. 
George  0.  Oxford.  Logan,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


SCOTT  FOLDER,  2lX"  ent-off,  with 
former  and  bed  plate,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Duplex  Tubular  folder.  George 
O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los 
Angles  15,  Calif. 


Meckanicsl  Eqaipment  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goss  prssa,  slagis  width  (two  pages 

wida),  IBM  inch  printing  diametsr — 
sm  ineb  sut-off  or  daek  for  same. 
Give  tnll  details  and  prisos.  Box 
1042,  Editor  ft  Pnblisksr. 


WANTED — Nswapsper  press,  34  to  64 
pages  with  stsno  equipment.  Box 
3334,  Editor  ft  Publishor. 


Hdp  Wanted — Administrntiv* — 
_  Exacniivq _ 

BOOKKSEPEB  WANTED  for  Texas 
daily  newspspor  doing  aboat  $260.- 
000.00  aannal  business.  This  )oh  will 
grow  into  a  position  as  business  man¬ 
ager  after  8  or  4  years.  Salary  will  be 
on  a  batlt  of  the  opportunity,  with 
probably  a  higher  scale  than  most 
newspapers  of  same  else.  In  anewor- 
ing  give  all  details  about  your  qnalifl- 
eattons  and  about  youraelf  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  asking  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Box  3483,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Help  W—ted — Advnvtiiit 

ADVERTISING  SALBSifAN.  One  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  and  not 
afraid  to  SELL.  I  am  looking  for  a 
man  who  wants  to  eervico  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  solicit  new  ones.  In  short, 
a  man  who  likeo  to  sell  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  because  he  likes  and  knows 
it,  and  knows  he  can  produce.  We  will 
pay  this  man  a  goou  salary.  The  PO'L 
tlon  is  permanent  on  a  mid-west  daily 
and  ail  applicants  should  state  age. 
dependents,  experience,  salary  and 
when  available.  Address  Box  8430, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS 
needed  by  afternoon  daily.  City  13,- 
UOO.  Recant  journalism  graduates  pre¬ 
ferred,  preferably  single  men  or  mar¬ 
ried  men  without  children.  Experi¬ 
enced  snpervislon  astnree  ideal  train¬ 
ing  echool  for  beginners  or  retnrniog 
veterans  anzions  to  advaoeo.  Sead 
snapshot,  information.  Ironwood 
Daily  Globe,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 


ADVERTISINO  STAIT  aaletman 
wanted  by  Rocky  Mountain  region 
daily.  Mnat  be  experienced  in  layout, 
copy,  retailing.  Above  average  eam- 
inga,  congenial  working  eonditiona  and 
opportunity  to  go  places  for  right  man. 
Not  a  wartime  boom  town.  No  post¬ 
war  adjustments  necessary.  Write 
giving  full  details  and  photo.  Box 
3358.  Editor  ft  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Wanted  by  61  year  old  daily.  Only 
Daily  in  Central  Loiiio'sm.  Po-na- 
nent  proposition  for  right  man.  Must 
be  experienced  in  copy  and  layout. 
Favorable  working  conditions.  Give 
references,  starting  salary  expected 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  Write 
Hunter  Jarreau,  Mgr.,  Town  Talk. 
Alexandria,  La. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSnTED  MANAGiU 
Medium  lized  New  Tork  State  daily 
Is  oreating  a  poat  for  an  assiatant  to 
the  0AM.  Good  posaibilitiea  for  ag- 
greosive  salesman  who  can  ao'ume 
eomplete  responsibility.  Write  stating 
ago,  experienee  and  salary  requira- 
ments.  Box  8257,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAT  SAIXSBIAN  wanted  by 
rogreasive  small-town  Kentucky  daily, 
ob  ia  permanent  with  opportunity  to 
advanee.  Must  be  sober,  reliable. 
Good  layouts  and  copy  and  ability  to 
sell.  Send  fuU  details  with  picture, 
salary  desired.  Box  3866,  Editor  ft 
Publish  er. 


ADVEBTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  newspaper  in  a  mid-western  tosm 
of  14,000  population.  CIrenIstion 
8,500.  In  writing  state  qualifications 
and  salary  wanted  to  start  with.  Here 
ia  a  job  with  plenty  of  opporunity  for 
advsneement.  Address  Peru  Daily 
TVihiine,  Pern.  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  25  to  35 
years  old.  Knowledge  layout  and  copy 
writing  essential.  Great  opportunity 
in  expanding  field.  Proapeeta  tremen¬ 
dous.  Chain  of  metroj^litan  weekly 
papers  over  40.000  paid  cirenlation. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Send  photo 
and  details.  Box  145,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING.  Experienced  man 
wanted.  Mnat  he  able  to  lay  ont  and 
sell  ropy.  Permanent  job.  Progressive 
daily.  When  applying  give  previous 
experience  and  enclose  late  snapshot 
of  yourself.  The  Danville  Register, 
Danville,  Virginia. 


ADVERTISING  representative  lo  work 
out  of  Middle  West  territory  wanted 
for  National  Motion  picture  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Bax  3898,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


riaastfird  Ads  Con’t.  N«xt  Page 
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H«lp  Wasted — AdTertiaisf 

HAVB  OPBVINO  for  Uea,  rooaf  ad- 
▼orttainc  man  wko  aan  maka  good  lag- 
oala  and  aoll.  Job  migkt  bo  aia  moatha 
or  longer  or  might  be  permanont.  Bore- 
lee  man  now  oToraeaa  baa  aall  and  ax- 
poeted  bark.  Opportnnitjr  for  good 
man  with  deaira  to  locate  ia  ‘’▲ir- 
aonditionad”  Oregon  to  take  temporarj 
poaitioa  and  wait  for  opening  alae- 
whora.  Citr  over  10,000  on  dallj  of 
6,000  elrcnlation.  Addroaa  full  in¬ 
formation  to  B.  B.  Oroniaa,  Box  116, 
Albang,  Oregon. 

TELEPROHE  SALBSICAK 
Man  or  woman,  tn  Claaaifled  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Metropolitan  Mew  York  newa- 
paper,  Muat  ba  capable,  thoroogbljr 
experienced  and  with  proTen  pn^ne- 
tion  record.  Excellent  opportnnitj 
and  working  eonditiona.  Permanent. 
Good  aslarg  and  bonua.  Write  fallr. 
Box  8355,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. 

PICTDBE  AGENCY  ia  looking  for 
newapaper  man  with  picture  magaiine 
experience  to  auppljr  ideaa  for  picture 
apreads  and  to  write  amopaia  for  pic¬ 
ture  atoriea.  Part  time  work.  Box 
3410,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. 

CAPABLE  LAYOUT 
man  with  Salea  ability  to  anperTiae 
and  handle  Local  accoonta.  Lewiaton 
Tribune,  Lewiaton,  Idaho, 


Help  Wanted  CralatiM 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  with  brilliant 
future  awaita  young  man  (under  80) 
in  mid-weat.  Fundamental  knowledge 
of  carrier  selling  and  district  manage¬ 
ment  essential.  Man  selected  must 
demonstrate  originality  and  adaptable 
ideas  for  boy  promotion.  Should  pos¬ 
sess  liksbie  personality  combining  ag- 
gressiTeness  and  diplomacy.  This  is  a 
large  order  but  a  real  opportunity. 
Prefer  tingle  man  who  ia  free  to 
travel  extensively.  Oive  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  details  concerning  education, 
background,  present  salary,  and  in¬ 
clude  pictnre  in  application  to  Box 
8464,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Five-Day  Daily.  Only  daily  in  county 
of  86.000  population.  Connty's  oldest 
publication.  In  coal  6elda  of  South¬ 
ern  West  Virginia.  ABO.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Will  have  to  handle 
about  75  carriers  and  three  route  men. 
Good  guaranteed  salary  pica  bonna. 
Permanent.  Write  fnll  details.  The 
Fayette  Tribune.  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bination  in  Southwest  aeekine  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Submit  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  snapshot  in  first  letter. 
Box  8468,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Mp  Wanted — Art 

LAYOUT  ARTIST  for  advertiaing 
promotion  dept,  leading  Washington, 
D.  C.,  newspaper.  Layonta,  roughs, 
finished  art  and  complete  production 
on  trade  magaiine  ada,  folders,  book¬ 
lets,  bulletins,  salea  preaentatlona,  ete. 
Varied  and  interesting  work  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  out  own  ideas.  Most 
have  layout,  art  and.  production  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  outline  of  experience, 
photo,  references  and  printed  samples 
(will  retnmi.  Will  Interview  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Box  8453, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Hdp  WanloJ — EAlorial 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Young  man  with  some  experience  and 
fnll  of  pep,  energy  and  ambition,  to 
assist  editor  of' important  trade  paper. 
Some  travelling  necessary.  Give  age 
and  fnll  narticulars.  Box  3482,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR — 4.000  circulation  Afternoon 
paper;  Northeast.  Must  have  what  it 
takas  to  become  Oommnnity  leader  in 
a  hard  to  crack  City.  Must  be  equally 
at  homo  in  shirtsleeves,  overalls  or 
Tuxedo.  Box  8474,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


EDITOR 

For  outstanding  Southern  Oalifomia 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  Job 
on  soeceasful,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Sontham  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest  small  town.  Small  but 
attractive  modem  home  available  for 
rent  with  Job.  Should  be  familiar 
with  all  phasea  of  weekly  operation, 
though  Job  will  be  newagatbering  and 
editorial. 

Must  be  good  newsgatherer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  to  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
isation,  and  able  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  Give  personal  statistics 
and  history.  Job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  economic,  or 

Solitical  problems  yon  think  important. 

ive  approximate  salary  range  ex¬ 
pected.  Kernmmendatinns,  college  de- 
^ee  required.  Box  8803,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  POR  "SUN-UP”  —  only 
Southwide  home  and  garden  slick- 
styled  class  magaiine — bona  fide  edit¬ 
ing  experience  essential  for  key  Job 
in  eight-year-old  publishing  house  now 
expanding.  State  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  education,  all  positions  and  sal¬ 
aries  past  eight  years.  Definitely  un¬ 
usual  opportnnitv  for  man  or  woman 
who  can  qualify.  Write  Kenneth 
Kitch,  Managing  Editor,  Fourth  Floor 
Moore  Building.  San  Antonio  5,  Texas. 

FIELD  CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 

A  new  business  weekly  newspaper  now 
building  its  staff  of  field  correspond¬ 
ents  seeks  alert  exnerlenced  corre¬ 
spondents  with  contacts  in  the  drug 
and  cosmetic  Industry.  Write  fully, 
submitting  specimens  of  published 
material.  Box  3499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHTP 
Open  on  mid-west  MORNING  news¬ 
paper  In  city  of  more  than  200.000 
population.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  keen  Interest  in  all 
sports  Including  every  phase  of  out¬ 
doors  sport  activities.  Also  must 
have  good  personality,  write  con¬ 
cisely  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  sneak 
in  public  on  sports  topics.  College 
education  preferred.  Box  3305,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  looking  for 
a  top  notch  Snorts  Editor.  Morning 
and  Sunday  operation.  Sound  staff, 
cooperative  management,  great  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  fnll  particulars  to 
Manag’ng  Editor  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
Fully  experienced  Preferablv  with 
knowledge  of  make-up  New  England 
seaboard  morning  daily.  Box  8273, 
Editor  A  Publisher 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR 
Good  copyreader  and  makeup  man  to 
take  full  charge  of  suburban  edition 
of  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Night 
work,  permanent  Job  at  Guild  scale  or 
above.  If  yon  know  something  about 
farmers  and  small  towns,  so  much  the 
better.  Flue  low  living  cost  city  in 
which  to  live.  Want  a  real  editor  who 
can  direct  coverage.  Box  3463,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  WANTED 
A  large  mid-western  daily  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  Woman’s 
Page  Editor  capable  of  developing  an 
outstanding  department.  The  best 
facilities  will  be  available  to  do  this 
Job.  Salary  now  and  in  the  future 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  woman  who  tackles  it.  In¬ 
clude  complete  information  In  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
Prefer  mature  woman  who  can  write 
local  food,  fashions,  etc.,  and  handle 
syndicated  matter.  Should  know  make¬ 
up.  Good  salary,  exceptionally  low 
living  costs  and  most  heautifnl  city 
on  Lake  Erie.  Write  fnll  details,  age, 
references,  salary  reonirements,  etc., 
to  Ken  Toolll,  Oo-Pnbllaher,  Dispatch- 
Herald,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 

WE  HAVB  AN  OPBNINO 
For  an  editor  of  a  Moantain  States 
daily  newspaper.  The  type  of  man 
we  want  is  one  who  ia  able  to  invest 
810,000.00.  We  also  have  an  opening 
for  a  business  manager  on  the  same 
basis  on  a  daily  which  we  expect  to 
purchaso  in  the  next  few  months.  Do 
not  answer  either  of  these  positions 
unless  yon  would  care  to  invest  in  a 
sound,  money-making  newspaper  and 
work  hard  for  a  normal  salary  with 
an  opportunity  for  increased  salary 
and  dividends  based  on  hard  work. 
Box  3434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTERS  needing  experi¬ 
ence  and  Veterans  fed  up  with  high 
pressure  work :  We  want  men  who 
can  write  to  take  over  our  ofllees  in 
towns  and  cities  within  our  trading 
zone,  cover  news  and  handle  cirenla- 
tion. 

Beautiful  small  cities  with  low  cost 
living;  Salaries  845-860  to  start — 
more  later.  Security,  chance  to  estab¬ 
lish  home,  grow  up  with  community. 
Opportunity  for  main  office  Job  if 
desired.  Box  3354,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qualify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
articles,  educational  background,  sal¬ 
ary,  ete.  A.M.  paper.  Southern  N.E. 
Box  8337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical 

ASSISTANT  MECHANICAL 

Superintendent  who  can  assume  com¬ 
plete  charge  if  necessary  of  large  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant.  Man  between 
35  and  45.  Must  be  familiar  with  all 
mechanical  equipment  used  in  all  dc- 
partment.^,  electrical  controls  and 
maintenance  and  building  construc¬ 
tion.  Must  have  general  experience 
of  this  type,  not  interested  in  any 
present  or  former  head  of  individual 
mechanical  department  without  all 
these  qualifications.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  (which  will  remain 
confidential  until  released  by  you) 
and  approximate  salary  expected.  Box 
3466,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UNOTYTE  OPERATOR  WANTED 
One  able  to  service  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  shop,  81-15  hour,  87  H* 
hour  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  bnt  can 
be  solved.  Good  fishing  In  nearby  lake. 
Fine  liberal  Arts  college  close.  ’The 
Dally  Jeffersonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

PRIN’TER-OPERATOR 
All  around  good  man  wanted  to  work 
in  shop  of  Rontb  Coast  News,  Laguna 
Beach,  California,  twice  weekly.  Muat 
be  good  at  make-up.  Small,  congenial 
Union  shop,  good  working  conditions. 
Rental  housinij  available  with  Job. 
Bonua  over  Union  scale. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  Competent, 
wanted,  capable  making  zinc  plates 
for  use  in  newapaper  only.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  or  wire  Business  Mana¬ 
ger,  Stnr-News,  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 


OPERATOR  for  new  Intertype  mixer: 
855;  Machinist  Operator,  860.  Day 
work,  open  shop.  The  Times,  Raleigh, 
N.  O. 


PHOTOENGRAVEB  needed,  must  he 
a  zinc  etcher  that  can  print.  Good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Submit  references.  Write  Box  3440, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Promotion 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Large  southern  daily  requires  versa¬ 
tile  man  capable  of  handling  all  phasea 
of  newspaper  promotion ;  should  have 
ability  to  make  layouts,  write  copy 
and  present  factual  material  in  inter¬ 
esting  manner.  If  interested  please 
give  complete  details  of  past  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected,  ete.  Address 
Box  3443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hilp  Wnated— PnUic  talah'ai 

WRITER  WANTED 

Nationally  known  mid-weat  manufaa- 
turer,  expanding  its  Public  Relatiaaa 
personnel,  which  includes  Advertising, 
Bales  Promotion  and  Publicity  de¬ 
partments,  seeks  skilled  writer  esp- 
sbla  cresting  magaiine  articles  aid 
handling  special  writing  assignments. 
Age:  30  to  40.  Give  bsckground,  ax- 
amples  of  work,  rsfersneas,  startteg 
salary  sxpeeted,  photograph.  AppUsa- 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Write  Bra 
3400,  Editor  Publisher. 

SiteAtioA  W— ted — Adrartisif 

ADVERTISING  man  now  in  service 
desires  West  Coast  connection  with  fa- 
tore — magaaine,  newspaper  or  agency 
— Expect  release  in  lime  to  start 
March  1,  Five  years  experience.  Mar- 
nsd  and  family.  Box  8270,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  WOMAN,  29;  6  years’ 
all-around  Newspaper  experience  on 
large  city  dailies,  small  weeklies. 
Wants  permanent  Advertising  or 
‘‘what  have  you”  position  with  me¬ 
dium  size  paper.  Box  3445,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  advertising  man  wants  post 
as  Advertising  Manager  or  Ad  man 
on  daily  paper.  Age  39;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  W.  L.  Harris,  210  S.  8tk 
Street,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  AD-MAN 
Display,  Classified,  Agency.  Can  build 
and  keep  linage.  Good  merchandiser, 
12  years  experience  Metropolitan 
dailies.  College:  personable.  Veteran. 
Box  3437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Sitehtions  Whhte4 — ^Art _ 

CARTOONIST,  young  Veteran.  Ex¬ 
perience  strips  spots,  continuity  writ¬ 
ing.  Original  adaptable  general  artis¬ 
tic  background.  Phone  IL  8-6289.  H. 
Lockwood,  35-25  77th  Street,  Jackson 
Heights,  L.  I. 

NEWSPA1»ER  CAR’rpONIST.  Simple, 
effective  style.  Civilian,  Army  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Some  csrtoon.s  re¬ 
printed  Nationally.  Box  3458,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

K  CARTOONIST,  experienced  desires 
newspaper,  syndicate,  magasine  or  ad¬ 
vertising  eonnectlon.  Samples  on  rs- 
qusst.  Box  8867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Sitehtions — Gfculhti— _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
experienced  home  delivery,  ABO,  mail 
promotion  office  and  mail  room,  16  yrs. 
exp.  and  still  only  40.  Small  and 
large  dallies.  Interested  in  magssins 

fioblicstions.  On  present  Job  7  yrs. 

larried,  Knight  Templar,  member 
SCMA.  Available  80  days’  notice. 

Box  8811,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Who  is  on  his  toes  and  has  years  of 
successful  experience  behind  him, 
wants  permanent  location  on  a  paper 
that  is  going  places.  Full  knowledge 
ABC,  Junior  Merchant  operations. 
Don't  drink,  no  financial  worries,  best 
of  references.  Now  in  West  but  will 
consider  Middle  West  or  West  Coast. 

Box  3428,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Returning  Army  officer  available  now. 
Age  38;  family.  17  years’  experience. 
Seven  years  prior  to  entering  service 
was  circulation  manager  of  large  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Can  give 
excellent  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployers.  Interview  or  details  on  re- 
qiiest.  Box  3470,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager 
On  Midwest  Daily  past  ten  years 
wishes  to  make  change.  Acquainted 
all  phases  Promotion,  Little  Merchant 
plan;  Bookkeeping;  ABC  records;  ex- 
Marine  sergeant  two  years.  Personnel 
classification  in  Corps.  Best  of  Refer¬ 
ences.  Age  34;  married.  Available 
within  30  days.  Hard  worker.  Box 

3472,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
11  years  experience,  37  years  old; 
married.  2  boys.  Now  employed  but 
for  good  reason  desires  change.  Avail¬ 
able  80  days  notice.  Can  furnish  best 
of  refemces.  Personal  interview  can 
be  arranged.  Prefer  South  or  Middle 
West.  Box  3446,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  f«r  JoRMry  If.  1944 


lilMtiiM  itiflhi  Sitaadou  Waiite<l — Editorial  Sitaatioiii  Wailed— Editorial  ‘jihiariaai  Waatad — litrEawral 


WOBTH  0.  OOUTNET 

Well  known  Newspaper  Executive 
seeks  new  position.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  to  him  at 
3326  Brookside  Road,  Toledo,  Ohio 

OPFICE  MANAQEB  Accountant,  42; 
20  years’  experience  ail  phases  of 
Newspaper  work.  Box  3449,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 


Litarary  Ayaacy  Sarvka 


WBITB  aBTIOLBS.  «76  to  9760  paid 
by  Naiiuual  Magaainea.  Books,  piaya, 
IrtioB  marketed,  free  readinp.  Bartha 
Klaasner,  180  E.  4Utk  Ht.,  N.  Y.  O.  16. 


_ Sitaatioiia  Watad — Editorial _ 

EOITOB,  Correspondent,  reporter,  25 
years'  experience  in  United  States 
end  abroad,  lluont  Eronch,  understand 
German,  read  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian;  will  take  position  anywhere 
United  States  or  abroad,  magazine, 
aewspuper,  publishing  house,  public 
relations,  or  liaison  man  who  can  get 
things  done.  Salary  range  $75  to  $100 
per  week.  Box  3442,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

hVAUiABLE:  Correspondent,  Feature 
Writer  to  cover  France — Thoroughly 
experienced  French  journalist,  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Lyons,  France,  with  the 
requisite  contacts  to  handle  any  assign¬ 
ment,  available  as  special  correspond¬ 
ent,  reporter  or  feature  writer  for 
n.S.  newspaper  or  press  association. 
Excellent  record,  best  references.  Box 
S487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  FEATURE  AND 

PICTURE  EDITOR 
IS  AVAILABLE  NOW 
Hil  years  of  competent  work  on  lead- 
iig  newspapers  include  positions  as 
chief  of  copy  desk,  makeup,  telegraph 
ind  news  editor.  Fast,  accurate,  con- 
Kisntious,  his  employers  say.  Box 

3487,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AIDE  to  newspaperman;  fast  typist. 
News  service,  free  lance  experience. 
Consider  traveling.  Box  3348,  Editor 
h  Publisher. 


AVIATION  EDITOR 
Juit  finished  Air  Corps  magazine  Job, 
Newspaper  experience.  A.B.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  3475,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE  EDITOR  and  Managing 
Editor  wants  opportunity  to  work  for 
end  buy  interest  in  Weekly  or  Daily 
with  promising  future.  10  years’  ex- 
serience,  managing  editor  7  years. 
Married,  age  34.  Werld  War  II  Vet¬ 
eran,  now  (wnployed.  Want  $6,000 
year  but  will  invest  part  in  paper. 
Prefer  South.  Write  Box  3435,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Picture  Edltor-Pko- 
d  legrapher-Reporter.  Expert  in  all 
I  three.  Oollege,  married,  35.  Good 
I  reason  for  change.  Another  paper  or 
I  hsuse  organ,  press  relations.  Excel- 
I  lent  references.  Box  8861,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


CBACK  COPT-DESK  and  rewrite 
man,  reporter,  ex-Yank  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  single,  30,  College,  wants  news¬ 
paper.  wire-service,  or  agency  job; 
anywhere;  opportunity  primary,  sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Box  3451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OOPYREADER  displaced  by  service¬ 
man,  Metropolitan  only.  State  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Information  by  letter. 
Address  P.O.  Box  1504,  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


8DITORIAL  CUB — After  one  year  of 
mmbat  determined  to  earn  my  Bread 
•sly  with  work  I  enjoy.  Hunting 
break  in  news  game.  23,  edited  H.S., 
Oollege,  Army  papers.  Conv  hov  N  Y. 
Daily  News.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COULD  YOU  USE  THIS  MAN? 
Available  soon  from  national  promo¬ 
tion  on  publicity  and  advertising. 
Former  assistant  city  editor  Washing¬ 
ton  daily;  managing  editor  of  Mary¬ 
land  daily;  manager  of  large  publish¬ 
ers’  representative  company;  knows 
both  news,  advertising  direction,  make¬ 
up;  seasoned  all-around  newspaper 
man;  native,  veteran,  Christian,  48, 
family  man,  sober,  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Box  3490,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PICTURE  DESKMAN 

Top  hand  on  captions,  picture  pages, 
layouts,  33  m.m.  filmstrips,  etc.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  rim  and  slot  dailies, 
wire  services.  Government  agency. 
Also  capable  copyreader,  reporter, 
photographer,  feature  writer.  Age  30, 
College,  married,  no  children.  Prefer 
pix  scrvicej  publicity  bureau  or  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  east,  south.  Box  3447, 

Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER,  10  years  news, 
magazine  exp.,  aeeki  advertising 
agency  or  publishing  position.  Box 

3496.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

•k  EX-ARMY  OFFICER  seeks  editorial 
position  Daily  or  Weekly;  single;  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Journalism  courses. 
Small  experienee;  initiative,  enthusi¬ 
asm;  competent;  position  first;  Salary 
second.  Box  3444,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GIRL  REPORTER — College ;  beginner ; 
year’s  experience  news,  feature;  lively, 
lucid  style.  Box  3448,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

INTELLIGENT,  Personable  young 
lady.  College  graduate,  interested  in 
Literary  work ;  New  York  area.  As¬ 
sisted  author  preparation  several 
books,  experience  publishing,  adver¬ 
tising;  very  capable  stenographer;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3441,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MATURE  widely  experienced  New 
York  and  small  city  copy  reader,  re¬ 
write,  reporter  wanta  locate  in  smaller 
city.  Top  referencea  for  ability  and 
reliability.  Salary  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Box  8408,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  photogra¬ 
pher,  excellent  Public  Relations  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  Car;  Camera  equip¬ 
ment.  Interested  in  newspaper  or 
pnblic  relations  work.  Available 
March  1st.  Box  3436,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspaper  WOMAN,  young,  ex¬ 
perienced,  wants  job  in  New  York 
area.  Highly  qualified  as  reporter; 
editorial  as.‘‘istant.  Box  3429,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  Woman.  24,  Journalism 
graduate,  experience  reporting.  Feature 
writing,  and  handling  wire  copy,  de¬ 
sires  position.  Box  3554,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


^WSPAFEB  WOBCAN,  40.  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  20  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Rewrite,  reporting,  copy- 
reader.  Box  3298,  Editor  A  pnbllsher. 


SPORTS  promotion  manager.  You 
will  want  your  paper  to  take  the  lead 
in  your  community  In  aiding  the  recre¬ 
ation  program,  which  will  be  your 
eity’e  chief  life  in  the  poet-war  ora. 
I  can  solve  thio  for  yon  immediately 
with  my  20  years  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
motion  ability  in  all  sports.  Refer¬ 
ences,  fnll  details  furnished  qnickly. 
Write  Box  3347.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

With  20  years  writing  snd  executive 
background  is  capable  of  planning  and 
directing  the  post-war  aports  boom  for 
yonr  paper.  Married,  reliable.  Best 
references.  Write  Box  3346,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


•k  BEPOBTEB  •  PEATURE  WRITEB. 
Honorably  discharged.  Merino  teeki 
permanent  poeition.  Fonr  yeare’  ex¬ 
perienee  Metropolitan  daily  and  four 
Toare*  oombat  eorrespnndent-pnblie  ro- 
lationa.  Unlvariity.  Excellent  ebarae- 
tar,  ability,  refereneea.  Bos  8368,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^blisher. 


BEPOBTEB — News,  Featorea;  mar¬ 
ried.  Army,  Oollege  experience.  Want 

iob  with  fntnre.  Box  8816,  Editor  A 
’nblisher. 


If  BEPOBTEB — BBWBITE — ^BDITOB 

27.  Ex-Infantry  and  Intelligence  Ufii- 
cer.  Three  years  Europe.  Experienced 
newspaper,  wire  service,  currently  em¬ 
ployed  NYC.  Successful,  happy  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Just  received  merit  pay  rise. 
However,  desire  something  with  more 
meaning  in  troubled  world,  adventure, 
travel.  Have  one  concrete  plan  which 
would  like  undertake,  but  willing  dis¬ 
cuss  interesting  offers,  commensurate 
salary.  Available  reasonable  time. 
Opportunity  essentiulest.  Box  3469, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEPOBTEB— Man,  26,  single,  ambi- 
Uuus,  wanta  Magazine  or  Newspaper 
job  overseas.  Three  years’  reporting 
experience.  Will  go  anywhere,  pay 
half  passage.  Now  on  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  highest  rating  dailies.  Box 

3484,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEPOBTEB,  32,  12  years’  experience, 
small  town  metropolitan,  seeks  east  or 
west  coast  spot  for  sea  level  altitude. 
References.  Box  3493,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGBAPHEB 
27,  single,  experienced  photo.  News, 
Features.  Own  equipment.  Box  3489, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEST  By-TEST 

Enterprising  reporter;  9  years  news. 
Features,  New  York  dailies.  Press 
Associations,  also  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ence.  Top  National  and  International 
contacts.  Excellent  record  exclnsivea. 
Versatile  writer  with  ideas.  Box  3503, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  NOW  OUT  OP  ABMT,  reporter- 
eopyresder,  10  years’  experience.  Ool¬ 
lege  graduate.  Seeks  job  with  future. 

Box  3419,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  on  one-edition 
Daily.  Experienced,  good,  imt  know 
present  limitations.  College  graduate, 
single.  Now  employed.  Go  anywhere 
for  permanency.  Box  3456,  Editor  A 
Pulilisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOB 
Thoroughly  experienced,  immediately 
available.  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


WANT  JOB — Journalism  BA;  39.  Ad 
A  public  relations  manager  hotel 
chain;  Adman,  reporter;  Advertising 
manager  daily  39-44;  Army  public  re¬ 
lations  to  discharge  on  Feb.  6.  Ready 
then ;  arrange  now.  O.  V.  Dill,  Oakes, 
N.  Dak. 


WRITER  BRIBES  HOUSE  HUNTERS 
Sublet  charming  214  room  apartment 
to  anyone  who  can  get  young  wom-in 
assignment  overseas,  Latin  America. 
Magazine,  publicity  experience.  Box 
3364,  Editor  A  Piibll.sher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter,  2  years’ 
experience.  Spot  news,  Feature,  Book 
Review;  M.S.  Journalism.  B.A.  Eco¬ 
nomics;  indnstrions,  dependable,  per¬ 
sonable  :  work  anywhere.  Box  3477, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


■Situtiont  WantaJ — Maduiical 


FHOTO-ENOBAVEB 
Veteran,  8  years  experience,  deairea 
position  in  medium  sise  newspaper 
plant.  Especially  interested  in  new 
or  contemplated  plants.  Can  fnmish 
references.  Box  3384,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  Superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Backgronnd  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  3452,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  young  aggressive 
Pressroom  Superintendent,  or  under¬ 
study  to  Mechanical  Superintendent! 
Expert  handler  of  men,  now  success¬ 
fully  employed  as  mechanical  executive 
in  modern  newspaper.  Write  Box 
3478,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  AND  STEBEOPTYFEB. 
Union  press  card.  Daily  preferred. 
Age  SO,  married.  Veteran.  Box  8295, 
Editor  A  Publither. 


COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old,  alert  snd  progressive; 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  yesrs  gladly  fnmished.  Box  3432, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


OOMPOSINO  BOOM  F0BEMAN“J7 
SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaper. 
Capable  of  strong  Uadership.  Held 
present  position  16  years  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Harried,  40  years 
of  age,  union.  Can  guarantee  a  paper 
of  good  typographical  appearance  and 
controlled  page  costs.  Position  must 
provide  good  salary  and  promise  of 
future  advancement.  Box  3450,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


COMPOSINO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
desires  change,  22  years  executive  ex¬ 
perience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Oon- 
aistent  record  of  improving  production 
at  reduced  cost.  Well  versed  in  labor 
relations.  Union  law.  Pleaiant  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Beat  reference!.  Box 
3402,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 

COMPOSINO  BOOM  FOBEMAK 
now  employed,  getting  top  reanltt, 
wanta  change.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
tongb.  Capable  leader.  Union,  know 
all  departments.  Best  of  references; 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  3403,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

COMPOSINO  BOOM  foreman.  Union, 
8  to  14  machine  plant.  Interview. 
Best  references,  Sonth,  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3392,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnationa— Pnblic  RalatioM 


THOBOUOHLY  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  holding  reaponaibla  posi¬ 
tion  with  press  association,  wanta  to 
enter  public  relations  field.  Diversi¬ 
fied  background,  but  no  floater.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  young.  Beat  of  referencea  to 
back  np  top  reputation.  Smooth 
writer,  editor.  No  prims  donna,  fake 
or  day-dreamer.  Anxions  to  teenre 
position  of  permanency,  but  not  in  s 
rut.  Location  immaterial.  Nothing 
under  $4,500.  Box  3893,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _  _ _ _ 

EDUCATIONAL,  with  teaching  or 
counselling,  by  Columbia  Jourualism 
grad  and  Wa.sbington  newspaper  man 
lately  instructor  “foxhole  university.’’ 
Exp.  advertising,  service  editing,  per¬ 
sonnel;  know  photography.  offset, 
radio,  magazine  field,  research.  Single 
Veteran.  Box  3492,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

COUPLE,  BOTH  MARINE  Corps  Vet¬ 
erans,  combat  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  wide  commercial  newspaper 
publicity  experience  at  civilians. 
Would  like  Public  Relations  work  for 
School,  resort  area,  institution;  accent 
on  Photography.  Box  3438,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

EDUCATIONAL,  combined  with  teach¬ 
ing.  University  grad,  newspaper  man, 
instructor.  Mature,  single.  Veteran, 
any  locality,  prefers  good  college  need¬ 
ing  attract  GI  students.  Box  3494, 
Editor  A  Pnl)lishpr. _ 

if  COIXEGE  journalism  staff  or  pub¬ 
licity.  M.S.  in  J.,  Medill.  10  yeara 
reporting  copyreading.  Owns  Speed 
Graphie.  Army  Veteran.  Box  3418, 
Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ 

•k  VETERAN  employed,  college,  newe 
and  radio  writing  experienee.  advertis¬ 
ing  baekgronnd,  20,  seeks  Pnblie  Re- 
Istiona  position.  Box  8251,  Editor  A 
Poblisber. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad— Pbatagrapbar 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Fonr  yesrs  Com¬ 
mercial  experience  plus  3  years  pho¬ 
tographic  editor  AAF  Magazine,  seeks 
advertising  publicity  position  with 
future.  Box  3431,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
NEWS  Photographer.  Married,  10 
years’  experience  on  two  great  Mid¬ 
western  dailies.  Wants  to  relocate  in 
smaller  city  with  live  wire  daily.  Box 
3457,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  Executives  pho- 
togrsnher,  eoilaborate  with  writers. 
Telephone  Regent  7-2858,  New  York. 


SitaatioBs  Waated — Promotioa 
NEED  A  SEASONED  RESEARCHER? 
I’m  strike-boond — Time  now  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  Indnstrial  Engineering  these 
past  few  yesrs,  but  plenty  sales  and 
promotion  research  samples.  Write 
(Don’t  wlrel)  now.  No  obligation. 
Box  3491,  Editor  A-  Pnblisher. 


k  BDITOR-WEITEB.  Ex-WAO,  29. 

Osliege.  Five  years  newspapers,  pnb- 
Wty.  Now  in  A-1.  N.Y.O.  pnbllo  rela- 
dons  post.  Seeks  good-aslaried.  Mr- 
■saent.  N.Y.O.  maratine  Job.  Fea- 
iarea.  rewHtinc,  editing.  Box  SS07, 

Ultor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

BASIL  "Stuffy”  Walters  of  the 

Chicago  Oailu  Newt  was 
speaking  in  good  faith  with  no 
animosity  toward  Russia  when 
he  discussed  Soviet  censorship 
during  the  AP  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Miami  last 
week.  No  truer  words  were  ever 
spokes  when  he  said  “we  must 
convince  them  we  are  men  of 
good  win  and  good  Americans 
as  they  are  good  Russians." 

He  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  ASNE  Committee  in  Moscow 
last  year  in  trying  to  explain 
how  a  free  press  works  and  try¬ 
ing  to  plant  a  few  seeds  of  the 
press  freedom  idea. 

Then  Walters  revealed  the 
ASNE  is  trying  to  get  three 
Russian  editors  to  come  to  the 
United  States  this  spring  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
be  followed  by  a  tour  of  the 
country. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  idea;  At 
least  one  that  ought  to  be  tried. 
Bijt  the  chances  for  convincing 
any  Russian  editor  during  such 
a  visit  are  slim. 

It’s  not  a  question  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  failing  to  understand  how 
our  system  works.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  differences 
in  belief  of  the  basic  precepts 
of  a  free  press.  The  three  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  who  visited  Russia 
discovered  that  and  it  is  revealed 
in  their  report. 

We  in  this  country  believe  in 
printing  the  news  with  each 
editor  having  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  on  any  issue, 
no  matter  how  radical  it  may  be. 
In  Russia,  news  and  opinion  is 
governed  by  what  is  good  for 
the  State.  Russian  editors  will 
tell  you  their  press  is  more  free 
than  ours  because  they  are 
owned  by  the  state  “free  of 
capitalistic  interests.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  better  system. 
So  there  you  are. 

Russian  editors  have  been 
here  before.  There  is  a  large 
staff  of  Russian  newspaper  men 
here  all  the  time  operating  Tass. 
There  were  some  who  visited 
the  San  Francisco  Conference 
with  Molotoff.  He,  himself,  had 
a  good  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  observe  our  system  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Apparently  none  of  them 
have  been  convinced — or  they 
have  been  unable  to  convince 
others  more  influential  on  their 
return  home. 

But  If  the  ASNE  managed  to 
corral  three  of  them  at  one  time 
to  witness  the  Society’s  sessions 
with  the  President  and  other 
government  leaders  and  to  sit  in 
on  shop  talk  sessions  when  our 
government  is  liable  to  be 
spoken  of  unkindly  by  at  least 
one  or  two  of  our  ^itors — a  few 
more  seeds  might  be  planted. 

It  might  carry  some  weight  in 
convincing  the  Russians  we  are 
men  of  good  will.  It  might  start 
the  ball  to  rolling  toward  an 
easing  of  Russian  censorship.  It 
might  eventually  raise  questions 
in  their  minds  as  to  whether 
their  system  or  ours  is  the  best. 

It’s  worth  trying. 


NEWSPAPER  columnists  in  1946 

are  in  for  some  searching 
analysis  by  editors  as  to  their 
techniques  and  their  value.  It’s 
about  time. 

Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
started  the  drive  with  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  in 
Chicago  this  week  that  “these 
columnists  today  are  trequently 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  basest  of 
human  motives:  to  their  doors 
there  is  beaten  a  path  by  those 
motivated  by  malicious  gossip, 
revenge  or  character  assassina¬ 
tion.  And  no  public  man  is  safe 
today  from  these  weapons. 

“Undoubtedly  one  or  two  of 
these  syndicated  columnists  are 
among  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  world  today.  But  I’m 
afraid  they  are  getting  drunk 
with  power.  .  .  . 

“Will  not  this  continual  nurs¬ 
ing  of  demagogic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  keyhole  col¬ 
umnists  react  against  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  long  run?” 

According  to  the  ASNE  Bulle¬ 
tin,  columnists  will  probably  be 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion 
during  the  spring  meeting.  A 
tentative  program  arranged  by 
this  same  Mr.  Canham  has  been 
approved  by  the  board. 

There  are  some  newspaper 
columnists  worthy  of  the  name. 
A  few  are  erudite,  analytical 
gentlemen  who  write  sensibly 
on  important  issues.  They  pull 
no  punches,  try  to  be  fair  to  all 
and  call  the  shots  as  they  see 
them.  Most  important,  they  are 
good  reporters,  get  the  facts  and 
know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

There  are  just  as  many  other 
columnists  who  deal  in  rumors 
and  backstair  gossip — and  we’re 
not  talking  about  the  Broadway 
or  Hollywood  columnists.  They 
are  worth  a  discussion  period  of 
their  own.  We're  talking  about 
the  boys  who  deal  in  “news” 
and  “analysis,”  if  you  can  call 
their  treatment  of  it  by  any  such 
name. 

Newspapers  cannot  long  con¬ 
tinue  imposing  the.se  artists  in 
sensationalism  on  their  readers. 
Editors  cannot  continue  to  keep 
dumping  such  svndicated  stuff 
into  the  usual  place  every  day 
just  because  it  has  been  bought 
and  paid  for. 

Editors  must  once  again  edit 
their  own  papers.  If  the  col¬ 
umnist  hasn’t  written  anything 
worth  printing — throw  it  out.  If 
the  columnist  is  way  off  base — 
ditch  it. 

Theoretically,  an  editor  does 
not  have  to  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  everyone  savs  in  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  can  even  claim  he  is 
not  responsible  for  what  his 
columnLst  says.  But  we  believe 
an  editor  is  responsible  for  the 
columns  in  his  paper  especiallv 
when  some  of  them  deal  in  half 
truths  and  .sometimes  downriehl 
falsehoods.  There  are  some  like 
that. 

Of  cour.se,  they  are  popular 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  reader 


N.  y.  Newsmen 
Fete  Donoghue 

William  J.  Donoghue,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  in  charge  of  press 
relations  for  New  York’s  Mayor 
William  O’Dwyer,  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  given  by  New  York 
newspapermen  in  the  Governor 
Clinton  Hotel,  Jan.  12. 

Donoghue,  a  former  newsman, 
was  presented  with  a  $200  Bul- 
ova  wrist  watch  by  James  Hag- 
erty.  Times  political  writer,  on 
behalf  of  his  colleagues. 

interest.  But  is  it  good  journal¬ 
ism  to  peddle  such  stuff  to  your 
readers  when  you  know  its 
caliber? 

We  think  not. 

«  ’>  « 

HERBERT  MORRISON,  Britain’s 

visiting  cabinet  officer,  said  in 
Washington  the  other  day  that 
American  newspapers  are  “much 
too  big”  and  advised  editors  to 
cut  their  size.  “Does  anyone 
ever  get  a  chance  to  finish  read¬ 
ing  them?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Morrison  might  have  been 
making  this  statement  to  help 
ease  the  pain  of  his  editors  in 
England  who  are  still  struggling 
with  four  and  six  page  editions. 
Because  of  government  policy 
they  can’t  get  more  paper. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Morrison  does 
not  know  that  we  are  by  and 
large  a  nation  of  newspaper 
readers.  He  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  which 
reveals  the  high  readership  of 
every  page  in  our  multiple  page 
dailies.  He  should  also  be 
shown  the  many  independent 
studies  revealing  the  length  of 
time  devoted  by  the  average 
person  to  newspapers. 

According  to  a  recent  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
poll  men  average  almost  an  hour 
a  day  on  their  newspapers  and 
women  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Compare  that  to  the  time  it 
would  take  to  read  the  news 
in  one  of  England’s  four-page 
papers — about  a  half  hour. 

The  British  public  is  being 
starved  for  news.  Our  public 
does  not  yet  have  indigestion 
from  an  overdose  of  news  and 
features  and  advertising.  Every 
item  in  our  papers  is  read  by 
someone  and  most  items  by  a 
large  percentage  of  the  readers. 

American  newspaper  readers 
are  apparently  insatiable,  Mr. 
Morrison,  because  they  have 
been  brought  up  on  them.  That’s 
one  reason  why  we  have  one  of 
the  best  informed  citizenries  in 
the  world. 


Reporter  Solves 
Copy  Blockade 
With  'Ham'  and 

From  strike-bound  New  York 
City,  with  toll  calls  and  tele¬ 
grams  mere  memories,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe  tried  a  new 
code  of  transmission  —  “ham” 
radio. 

When  Reporter  Bob  Playfair 
of  the  Globe  could  not  send  his 
story — by  wire  or  telephone — he 
contacted  the  American  Radio 
Relay  League’s  Long  Island  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  radio  amateur 
named  Charles  Ham,  Jr. 

From  his  home  in  Jamaica, 
Ham  tried  to  relay  Playfairs 
story  over  the  weak  10-kilo- 
cycle  band  at  present  allowed 
the  “hams.”  Another  “ham”  in 
(Connecticut  began  picking  up 
,  the  story  for  further  relay  but 
an  atmospheric  “washout”  killed 
transmission  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  several  paragraphs. 

Told  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  where  the  Globe  has  a 
direct  wire,  that  that  teletype 
was  out  of  order  and  probably 
could  not  send  that  night,  Play¬ 
fair  tried  other  methods. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  pho¬ 
tographing  each  take  of  his 
story  and  sending  the  story  by 
wirephoto. 

But  officials  to  whom  he 
broadcast  the  idea  expre.ssed 
concern  that  the  striking  unions 
would  resent  such  a  mode  of 
transmission. 

He  then  approached  the  Navy 
with  a  plea  that  it  help  him 
move  the  story  by  ship's  wire¬ 
less  from  some  vessel  at  anchor 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit — 
outside  which,  the  FCC  has 
ruled,  all  such  messages  must 
be  sent. 

The  Navy  promised  to  aid 
such  a  venture  if  all  else  failed. 
Meanwhile  the  Navy  sent  a 
message  over  its  WTX  system  to 
Naval  Headquarters  hi  Boston, 
informing  the  Globe  that  Play¬ 
fair  still  lived. 

Against  the  possibility  that  his 
story  might  not  get  through, 
Playfair  meanwhile  sent  an 
overnight  story  by  American 
Airlines  special  courier. 

He  tried  the  “hams”  a  second 
time  and  then  took  a  shot  at  the 
Globe  teletype  again.  Most  tele¬ 
types  to  Boston  were  not  getting 
through;  that  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  had  worked  spasmod¬ 
ically  all  evening:  but  it  seemed 
to  sense  the  difficulty  Playfair 
had  met  using  other  forms  of 
tran.smission.  and  after  a  cough¬ 
ing  start,  moved  the  story. 


A  straitht  path  to  newspaper- 
reader  loyalty  is  to  be  always  help- 
ful  when  he  has  problems  to  solve. 
People  never  forget  constructive 
/  advice.  Whether  it  be  telling  how 

/  to  trim  an  elm-tree  or  make  good 

.  "  coffee,  the  safest  cure  for  baby-colic 

/  V  or  what  kills  lawn  weeds— The  Haskin 

Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
proves  a  popular  counsellor,  day  after 
day.  It  is  a  friend-maker  for  newspapers 
everywhere. 

Tht  Hempstead  Town,  L.  N.  Y.  Nfwsau  Daily 
Review-Star  (£39,074)  has  renewed  its  contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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On  January  6  the  54,000  fammes  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette  joined  the  big 
parade  audience  .  .  .  now  headed  for  3,000,000. 
This  new  $101,000,000  market  increases  to  16 
the  parade  list  of  great  Sunday  newspapers 
acquired  in  four  war-cxurbed  years,  parade 
has  increased  circulation  for  all — in  one  case 
nearly  50  %! 

parade’s  lightning  progress  stems  from  pre-tested 
editing  that  produces  leadership  in  re^rship. 


parade  is  a  motion  picture  in  print,  wmmng 


top  attention  from  men,  women  and  teen¬ 
agers  .  .  .  page  by  page,  week  after  week. 

Ads  harnessed  to  parade’s  momentum 
natvirally  pay  off  better.  Result:  returns  to 
newspapers  from  zooming  advertising  linage 
are  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  show  publishers  in  the  first 
100  markets  how  parade  wins  plus  circulation 
and  plus  revenue  for  Sunday  editions. 

Write  parade:  405  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  New  York 
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Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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With  deadlines  coming  up  and  factual  state* 
ments  to  be  checked,  but  fast,  this  handy  desk 
size  1946  Book*of-a*Million*Facts,  completely 
revised,  factually  arranged  and  indexed,  can 
be  your  faithful,  virtually  indispensable  servant. 

All  the  major  facts  of  World  War  II;  day-by- 
day  record  of  1945  events  in  all  theaters;  war 
casualties  and  ship  losses;  invasion  dates;  vet¬ 


erans  administration;  weights  and  measures; 
population  and  other  vital  statistics;  distances 
by  land,  water,  air;  size  of  countries,  lakes, 
bridges,  rivers;  complete  description  of  states, 
foreign  countries;  laws  in  brief;  societies,  frater¬ 
nities,  colleges  and  universities;  armies,  navies, 
air  forces;  radio  and  aviation;  all  sports  records; 
social  security;  postal  information;  science  re¬ 
view;  and  a  wealth  of  other  useful  information 
on  hundreds  of  subjects. 

On  sale  soon  at  newsstands  and  bookstores 
everywhere,  or  by  mail  direct  from  publisher. 
Your  choice  of  heavy,  varnished,  paper  cover 
or  fine  cloth  binding  with  colored  paper  jacket. 

*  rr«M  on  lHbwl«  to  Ih*  WwM  AImm«c 

yhlMud  fcy  Ilf  toifSiigtoa  (tow)  Itowlny  0«ii<to, 
J— lllh,  IfdS, 


DON'T  DILAY!  •  LIMITED  EDITION! 

Th*  World  Almanac,  Dapl.  EP, 

123  Barclay  Sl^  Now  Yorli  13,  N.  Y. 

Encloiod  $ . for  Hm  followlia  1941  World  Almanacs: 

. coptos  Papor  Bound  adWon  (Itlotfratod),  Kc  oach 

postpaid  anywhoco  In  U.  S. 

. capias  CloMi  Blad1a«,  $1 J5  oach  postpaid  anywhtro 

la  U.  S. 

Ptoosa  forward  toi 

Nemo _ _ _ _ _ 


Addross 
CHy  - 


